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CHAPTER XIII,—THE FIRST PLUNGE. 


“ Fog, and mist, and rain, 
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Oh, dull November day! 
- Fear, and doubt, and care, 


Dark, and sad, 


My misty though 


and grey, . 
ts are ta’en from you, 
day!” 


Oh, dull November day! 


THERE are certain mornings in the 
year, on which it seems appropriate 
and natural to hear of a misfortune. 

On such a day, the leaves are 
dropping from the trees, the wind 
moans dismally, over the plains 
there hangs a dense white veil, the 
heavens above are dark, and the air 
is chill. Almost any event would 
be welcomed—almost anything of 
any kind, to stir up, were it even to 
wrath, the stagnant pool of com- 
monplace, which engulfs life for the 
time being. The postman has been. 

Has he indeed? You turn your 
eyes from side to side—your anxious, 
longing, letter-loving eyes, and they 
see nothing. Stay, you are wrong: 
there is one poor, ill-favoured, thin, 
blue, marrowless epistle ; a wretched 
unit, It lies on your own plate. 
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Is that all? 

Yea, verily. Toss it aside, throw 
it from you—it is a delusion, an 
impostor, a bill. 

Nay, but in that letter lies your 
fate, dear reader: lower your scorn- 
ful, discontented eyelids; give, I 
pray you, one glance, and think it 
not too small a matter for your 
notice. 

Therein,——-you _ start ! 
lips open! Your eyes dilate! 

Now, what is the meaning of 
this? What has caused that sud- 
den flush, followed by so deadly 
a pallor? Why that trembling 
hand, that sinking into the chair 
by your side, that blank, unrespon-~ 
sive gaze? Are.you stricken deaf 
and dumb? Is there a ringing in 
your ears, a rushing at your heart-— 
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a lightning-flash of perception that, 
one minute before, you had been 
“ie 

And the letter is so short. It 
only contains the negative you had 
taught yourself to believe would 
never come; the failure that, with 
your talents and influence, had 
seemed to be: out of the question; 
the death-blow to expectations, long 
as your life; or the curt statement, 
that a little toy you had amused 
yourself with had not turned out 
as well as had been expected. 

Some such trifle. And at length 
you find a mask wherewith to smile 
and repel intrusion—or, it may be, 
only breath to wonder and weep; 
and through Novembers te come, 
when the sky is grim, and the earth 
is dank, and the wind howls, you 
will sigh and whisper, “It happened 
on just such a day as this!” 

So perchance will sigh Pauline, 
when the ills of poverty have come 
home to her, and she has learned 
to know something of its stern pres- 
sure. When that uninteresting en- 
velope had been opeyed, and the 
few lines perused which conveyed 
the intelligence that she and Tom 
were penniless, the brave girl had 
made light of the matter. If Tom, 
she said, could be brought not to 
mind—if he would lay his shoulder 
to the wheel, and work as a man 
should—it would signify little to 
either of them that they must from 
henceforth forego the luxuries, and 
confine their wishes to the neces- 
sities, of life. Neither of them cared 
for luxuries—they had no expensive 
habits—they would manage excel- 
lently. She was only sorry that 
so much had been said about a 
trouble which was really not worth 
the sympathy expended upon it. 

Poor, simple, grandiloquent Pau- 
line! 

What she would have done with- 
out the shelter offered by her father’s 
sister, Mrs. Wyndham, it would be 
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impossible to say; and yet she 
could hardly be prevailed upon to 
accept it. 

Why should she not be allowed 
to stay and make a home for Tom 
in London, where his guardians had, 
with some difficulty, secured for him 
a place in a counting-house? Tom’s 
poor lodging would be lonely and 
dull, It was only when she had 
been made to understand that her 
brother might be absolutely ham- 
pered instead of benefited by such 
an arrangement, that she could be 
brought to abandon it. 

So she is to live with Mrs. Wynd- 
ham. 

Nothing of this relation has 
hitherto been mentioned. To her 
niece she is almost a stranger, their 
paths in life having lain in different 
directions; and Pauline’s remem- 
brance of her, if not altogether 
flattering, is indistinct. At pre- 
sent, the lady is staying with the 
Jermyns at Harmony Court, in 
B——shire. The river is sweep- 
ing along in flood under the win- 
dows ; the meadows beyond are one 
vast swamp; and the clouds, yet 
heavy with rain to come, move 
solemnly over the sky, and close 
in the prospect. 

Mrs. Wyndham looks out of the 
low, folding windows, and shudders; 
but the Grange, of which she. has 
lately concluded a purchase, is not 
yet ready for her reception, and she 
has been unable to resist the en- 
treaties of her dear sister-in-law 
and good husband, and the sweet 
girls, to come to them in the mean- 
time. 

“They had so enjoyed her last 
visit in the summer,” writes 
Jermyn, “that, although they have 
nothing to offer—no amusements, no 
company, no sunshine even—sti 
they cannot but hope that dear 
Camilla will take pity upon them, 
and will allow them to look forward 





to the great pleasure of seeing her. — 
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They must indeed confess that the 
country is sadly destitute of charms 
at this time of year. They cannot 
compete with Brighton; and if 
Brighton is their dear Camilla’s 
choice, they certainly ought not to 
complain, although they should 
hardly be able to forbear feeling 
disappointment.” 

This excellently-rounded period, 
with a good deal more of the same 
sort, hints, cajoleries, and insinua- 
tions, was exactly suited to the per- 
son for whom it was intended. 

Mrs. Wyndham’s good - nature, 
which was her strongest, and her 
vanity which was her weakest, 
point, were alike flattered. With 
all her inclinations, and the greater 
part of her worldly goods, in Brigh- 
ton, she consented to quit the cheer- 
ful, noisy, tempting streets, with 
their daily variety of congenial 
bustle, and immure herself in a dull 
country - house, at the bidding of 
relations who themselves allowed 
that there was no excuse for the 
unreasonableness of their request. 

Why such a request had been 
made we may be permitted to wonder. 

To Mrs. Wyndham it was watu- 
rally a simple one. Which of us 
foolish ones is amazed at any 
anxiety for our presence? We are 
not dull, or frivolous, or empty- 
headed to ourselves. We are not, 
in our own eyes, ordinary-looking 
men and women, whose appearance 


. toa stranger is so uninteresting, that 


the infirmity’ or defect we feel so 
keenly and take such pains to conceal, 
is ees over by him, unnoticed, 
ook at that little man smiling 
to himself in the corner. Having 
been told to look at him, you see 
that he is there, and that he has 
red whiskers and a brown greatcoat. 
But how fussy was that little man 
over the cut and colour of that great- 
coat, before it was made to his satis- 
faction! How particular that his 
brown necktie— you would not 


- 


even know that he had on a brown 
necktie—should match it in shade! 
There is the finger of a brown’ kid 
glove ping from his pocket! 
Aud his stick has a silver band, 
with his initials thereon engraved ; 
and his hat is some wonderful hat, 
and his boots are some wonderful 
boots, and everything about him is 
chosen with eare and pains, for he 
is the centre of lifelong devotion 
and occupation to one human being 
— himself. 

Your cousin Angeline is a non- 
entity, and a troublesome creature 
to boot. Nobody cares*to have her 
for their guest, and it is with dif- 
ficulty you'extract from the head 
of the house the invitation, which 
duty alone prompts you to send her, 
But Angeline, unconscious and im- 
portant, looks at it differently. She 
is doubtful about accepting, does 
not send a decided negative (for 
which you would be we but 
will reply in a few days. She hopes 
she may be able to come, only she 
has so many engagements, and hav- 
ing postponed other invitations, she 
would not like anybody to be hart. 
May she leave it an open question ? 
Would it be inconvenient if she 
were to offer herself by-and-by? 
She will consult the others, and see 
what they say, &c. &e. &c., to the 
tune of three sheets of a letter, all 
about this momentous question. 

Listen to the narrator of an arec: 
dote. How often he has been called 
“My dear fellow,” by the great 
man whom the anecdote is about. 


How earnestly has his opinion been- 


sought, and how authoritatively has 
he laid down the law, in reply. One 
marvels at the deference paid to 
such a weakling—until one remem- 
bers that the weakling is the 


speaker. Even as you look upon- 


him, he beholds your gaze, and 
metamorphoses it. He is his own 
centre of all things. The universe 
moves around him. 





























































Mrs. Wyndham, as we have said, 
saw nothing extraordinary in her 
sister-in-law’s letter, nothing to won- 
der at, that a little fidgety, twad- 
dling woman, encumbered with fan- 
cies, whims, likings and dislikings, 
destitute of resources, and depen- 
dent on those around her for amuse- 
ment, should be eagerly solicited to 
become a member of a quiet family 
party. A few plaintive regrets she 
gave to Brighton, and set forth to 
gratify the praiseworthy desire. 

Harmony Court had been in- 
tended for a purely summer resi- 
dence by its first proprietor, a man 
of refined tastes, and delicate health, 
who passed the autumn and winter 
months in a warm climate, return- 
ing to England towards the latter 
end of May. At that season of the 
year, he found a perfect paradise of 
repose in the long low building, 
nestling amid its creepers, and was 
accustomed, when absent, to recall 
with ‘delight its velvet lawn, swept 
by the weeping ash and willow, its 
cool colonnade of roses, its sparkling 
river, and bell-tongued nightingales. 

But Mr. Jermyn, the next posses- 
sor of the property, was unfortun- 
ately not able to preserve the charm- 
ing picture, complete, in his mind, 
He had stretched a point to buy 
the place, and, having Conght it, he 
meant to live at it” He had neither 
the means nor the inclination to 
move his family from one spot to 
another; and accordingly Harmony 
Court, exulted in from May to Oc- 
tober, had to be endured from Oc- 
tober to May. 

Mrs. Jermyn, indeed, had the 
usual ladylike excuses of her doctor, 
her dentist, or her dressmaker, al- 
ways ready, when a run up to town 
was felt to be desirable ; and invita- 
tions for Charlotte and Minnie were 
usually accepted; but still there 
was ample experience to be had by 
all, that the most beauteous and 
bewitching retreat in the “leafy 








month of June,” is commonly the 
most unwholesome and unlovely in 
the leafless month of November. 

It is at this most doleful season 
of the year, however, that Mrs. 
Wyndham has been persuaded to 
transfer herself and her belongings 
to B——shire, in which, during 
her summer infatuation, she had 
purchased a comfortable residence, 
within easy distance of the Jermyns. 
Her stay at Harmony Court has 
been prolonged from one week to 
another, and still the Grange is not 
ready, and still Mrs, Jermyn presses 
her not to leave them. Pauline 
shall be made welcome ‘also—there 
is room, abundance of room; and 
accordingly Pauline is expected 
upon the afternoon on which we 
now take up our tale. 

The ladies are sipping their tea 
in the drawing-room. Mrs, Jermyn, 
stout and fair, with rather too much 
cap on her head, and rather more 
than enough smile on her face, 
lounges in the easy-chair by the 
fire. By the table are the two 
daughters of the house—Charlotte, 
tall, talkative, clever; Minnie, or- 
dinary. 

Mrs. Wyndham, in the arm-chair 
opposite, toys with the screen which 
her still delicate complexion renders 
necessary, if she is to enjoy dear 
Selina’s charming fire. The lace at 
the back of her little head is costly, 
diamonds sparkle on her fingers, 
and everything about her is rich 
and valuable, ° 

Perhaps we may now suspect 
why she is invariably “dear Camil- 
la,” and “ your dear aunt,” and “ our 
dear guest,” in Mrs, Jermyn’s lips; 
and why it is only when mamma’s 
back is turned, and papa’s too, that 
Charlotte Jermyn crouches down 
to half her height, and minces about 
the room, simpering and grimacing, 
talking nonsense in a finely accen- 
tuated voice, and cackling a little 
artificial laugh. 
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How angry mamma would be if 
she knew! 

It is very wrong, very undutiful, 
to laugh at one’s Own relations, It 
is extremely absurd to iie at the 
catch for small defects, So kind, 
so indulgent an aunt! What would 
Charlotte and Minnie do without 
Aunt Camilla, who treats them as 
if they were her own children, and 
takes them to town, and makes 
them all those beautiful presents? 
She hopes that none of her children 
will ever be found ungrateful. She 
cannot answer for others ; Camilla of 
course knows best about her own 
relations, but——, and the head is 
shaken portentously. 

They are discussing the new ar- 
rangement, you understand; and 
Charlotte has been incautious. 

Mamma cannot conceive what she 
means, is really astonished that a 
daughter of hers should be found 
wanting in respect. She considers 
that Pauline is quite in luck, quite 
in luck to find such a charming 
home. After such a sad misfortune, 
such a miserable business altogether, 
to have fallen on her feet as she 
has! No hardships, no privations, 
only the kindest and most generous 
of relations waiting to receive her 
with open arms! 

“ And kill her in a week!” breaks 
out the rebellious daughter, ‘ You 
need not look so indignant, mamma. 
She will do it with the best inten- 
tions, Oh, yes: she will call her 
‘my dear,’ and‘ my love,’ and beg her 
to take care of her health, and insist 
on her going out every day in the 
carriage, and not et too far, 
and not reading too much, and not 
doing anything else in the world 
than sitting by her side, listening 
to her ceaseless clatter, clatter, clat- 
ter from morning till night.” 

“Charlotte! I We were 
just having a little discussion about 
your domestic affairs, Camilla,” ex- 
plains Mrs, Jermyn, as her sister-in- 
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law’s entrance rather alters the na- 
ture of that discussion, and anni- 


hilates the response she had begun, . 


“ Minnie, a footstool for your aunt. 
‘Cold, dear? A little shaw! for your 
shoulders? Minnie will fetch one in 
a moment. What were we saying ? 
Oh, it was about your future inmate 
at the Grange. I only hope, my dear, 
that it will not be too much for you; 
the charge, I mean, the complete 
charge of a great girl like that! And 


such a risk as living together always | 


is! You must let us know—that 
we shall insist upon—if it does not 
answer, and some other plan must 
be adopted. We shall feel ourselves 
responsible for the comfort of the 
Grange, as it was we who introduced 
you to the neighbourhood.” 

Mrs. Wyndham has had this fact 
impressed upon her memory rather 
oftener than she cares for, already; 
but she is in the habit of consid- 
ering Selina a good creature, and 
makes allowance for her anxiety on 
a point where anxiety cannot but 
be flattering. 

Mrs, Jermyn runs on. “It ought 
to be considered in the light of atrial, 
not to be permanent, unless all goes 
on smoothly. If it suits, well. If 
not, dear, you promise to take us 
into confidence ?” 

Selina is really too kind. Of 
course it is a risk, and Mrs. Wynd- 
ham cannot but feel nervous ; but 
still, what else could she do? She 
could not allow the poor dear child 
to starve, and her own nearest rela- 
tion too, her dear brother’s child. 

Camilla is not to be outdone on 
her own special ground; when these 
two get together, every second word 
is accentuated. 

“T suppose,” responds Mrs, Jer- 
myn, wincing a little under the last 
observation, “ that she has not been 
much out into the world—that she 
is little more than a t girl ” 

“ As tall as Charlotte, my love, 
and looks older, if anything. Dark- 










































haired people always do look old. 
That, you know, is proverbial. It 
__ iis we blondes who keep our youth, 

1 can tell you,” proclaims the faded 
beauty. “We cannot look old if 
we would. As Colonel Grafton said 
to me the other day, ‘ My dear 
madam,’ he said, ‘you cannot look 
old if you would !’” 

Mrs. Jermyn protests that the Col- 
onel is right. Her dear sister does 
not look within years of her age, 
though indeed what that age make 
she cannot pretend to guess, for she 
vows she cannot believe, and does 
‘not believe, what the family date 
tells. “ Charlotte, your aunt will 
take another cup of tea. Oh, pray. 
My dear Camilla, you need not be 
afraid of embonpoint /” 

“ Hmbonpoint / now really |” The 
screen is thrown playfully forward 
in the direction of the other arm- 
chair. 

“But it must be half, and half 
only, then,” suffering her cup to be 
taken. “Just because yourmamma 
presses me. Now, dear Selina, are 
you sure, quite, absolutely sure vhat 
it will not inconvenience you to 
have Pauline? Not in the cast?” 

“A pleasure, dear—a pleasure.” 

“ You are so hospitable. For one 
week, then; our workmen promic 
to be gone in one week.” 

“ And if they are not, Camili« 
‘0 much the better.” And e> o 
and so on. 

Into the midst of all thir 
Pauline, with a cold, quiet : 
Effusive greetings, embraces, 
tions, and hubbub follow. 

“ Self-possessed,” comment- 
eertain pair of searching eyes; “ 
cidedly self-possessed. That sert 
of manner seldom takes. But sh: 
‘is one of the bandsomest girls I have 
ever seen.” Aloud, Mrs, Jermyn 
is saying pleasantly —“ Now . I 
think our traveller would like to take 
off her warm things, and have a rest 
before dinner, Would you not, 
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Pauline—am I to call you Pauline? 
We are very nearly relations, you 
know, and now we are going to be 
neighbours as well. You must.feel 
this room hot after coming in from 
the open air. Charlotte will show 
you your room, my dear, and I ho 
it will be comfortable, I think I 
must stay by the fireside and nurse 
my cold, as we are engaged to dine 
out to-morrow evening.” 

The last announcement was 
made with a little air that would at 
once have conveyed to an initiated 
ear that the dining out referred to 
was not an ordinary event in the 
household ; but it was lost on 
Pauline. 

With a polite hope that the lady 
would soon be better, she followed 
Charlotte, and was ushered up- 
stairs. 

“Good-looking! No, I don’t call 
her so very good-lovking! _ What 
do you say, Charlotte?” Mrs, W;,nd- 
ham is peevishly exclaiming, . as 
Charlotte re-enters the drawing- 
room. ‘“ Anybody looks well com- 
ing in out of the fx oooung 
such a set of pax: : Law 
got. Wat te we ali i 
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sure.” “Let the 


She did not want me justnow,I am cry, “If I had only been sent any- 


u poor thing alone, where—anywhere else !” 

e can’t you?” mutters Charlotte, un- , There is a tap at the door, her 

il der her breath. hands unclasp, she tries to look 
So Pauline is left with the letter composed, a turns away her head. 


n 

w in her hand, which had waited for 

e her on the drawing - room mantel- 

I piece since the day before. 

e It is from Tom, who is staying 

e with some friends in the north. 
He is going to London, to begin his 


8 work there, in a few days, Mean- 
it time they are having good sport, 
d and there is a houseful of people, 
0 and it is very jolly. 
e All this his sister reads musingly ; 
n but she comes to a part beanbag 
on which her eyes fasten, and a 
y keen eager look darts into her face. 
d This dies away, and, with dropping 
)- eyelids, there follows the sob, an 


“Come in.” The accents are stiff 
and uninviting, and Charlotte is 
more convinced than ever that her 
errand will be unwelcome. 

“I came to help you to unpack,” 
replies the intruder, ungraciously. 
“Can I ?” But here she catches 
sight of the beautiful young face, 
which had lately seemed to them 
all so cold and proud, now flush- 
ed, and quivering in pain, and it 
is, “Oh, do let me stay, dear! I 
like to be with you, and I am so 
glad you came,” followed by a warm, 
honestly affectionate kiss, that finds 
its way to the heart at once, 





CHAPTER XIV.—DOT'S REVELATIONS. 


S : “ Children and fools speak the truth.” 


\- Charlotte Jermyn was in every 
y respect the antipodes of her mother. 
She was a blua, downright girl, 
whose sterling qualities could not 


2» 
% ‘au tc seet with a certain amount 
appreciation; but, as these 
snhappily accompanied by a 
I veoy in the charms of grace 


‘ment, they were robbed of 
‘ garb of attractiveness ; 
vzh possessed of more 

‘tiend, she had never had 


o>? her no uwneasir as, 
ling to please, and be 
she could exist with- 
on---she only exacted 


aes of her aunt were 

. with cheerful equanimity, 

«gg as they rppesied to her 

eee Of humour, anda. sng as she 
‘ould put an end to the entertain- 
ment at any moment she chose, by 
leaving the room. But to be tied 








down to Mrs. Wyndham’s presence 
for the greater portion of every day 
of her life, would have been to her 
too irksome an existence to have 
been borne. 

Hence the sympathy for Pauline, 
the unguarded expression of which 
drew forth her mother’s rebuke in 
the last chapter. 

Mrs. Jermyn was as sincere in 
the aaministration of that rebuke as 
a perfectly insincere woman can be, 
when speaking without reserve or 
restraint. é 

As she expatiated upon Miss La 
Sarte’s good fortune in finding such 
a home, at a time when a home of 
any sort was sorely needed, she felt 
strong in the power of truth. She 
did, in reality, covet the position 
she extolled. Not, however, on 
account of the advantages it openly 
offered, not because of the domestic 
happiness and the affectionate wel- 
come, on which her eloquence ex- 
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pended itself with fullest arction ; 
these, we may safely aver, did not 
excite her envy. 

But the secret office of Mrs. 
Wyndham’s flatterer and sycophant 
was one she would gladly have 
filled, either in person or by proxy. 

On this she had counted in the 
first delightful triumph consequent 
on the purchase of the Grange. To 
have Camilla at their very door; 
to have brought her there them- 
selves; to behold her admired 
and caressed, a woman of conse- 
quence in the neighbourhood, and 
yet admitting none to her con- 
fidence but her own relations, one 
or other of whom would be invari- 
ably by her side ;—this was what 
her gy vision had unfolded 
to Mrs. Jermyn’s eyes, and she had” 
been intoxicated by the prospect. 

The future acquaintances, parties, 
furniture, and equipages of her 
sister-in-law formed endless matter 
for conjecture or affirmation, and 
more than one half-hour had been 
spent in calculating on the proba- 
bility of Camilla’s preferring gold 
to silver lace on her coachman’s 
hat. 

Sir John Finch had gold, Major 
Soames had silver. Camilla would 
certainly be oftener driven over to 
Finch Hall than to the Major’s 
cottage. Consequently, as variety 
is pleasant, Mrs. Jermyn would have 
preferred silver, but she had a con- 
vietion that Camilla would select 
gold. 

This was, however, only a plea- 
surable meditation—there was no 
one real drawback to her flutter of 
exeitement and happy anticipation. 

Time drew on, and the unfortun- 
ate lady stood on the very brink of 
the exquisite mirage, when it sud- 
denly became dim and blurred. 

This was Pauline’s doing. 

Good heavens! a niece, and a 
La Sarte, coming to divert the 
reflected glory of the Grange from 
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falling on Harmony Court! An 
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interioper, a mischief-maker, one of 
Camilla’s blood and race, with 
claims upon her superior to those 
of the Jermyns, stepping in be- 
tween the two! 

Naturally Camilla would incline 
towards one of her own family, if 
only for pride’s sake (tacitly admit- 
ting the La Sarte’s right to prece- 
dence), and the new - comer, an 
artful Frenchified girl, would spare 
no pains to improve her opportu- 


nity. 

Panline was to be regularly 
domesticated at the Grange, would 
take the bottom of the table,—act, 
in a manner, as hostess when the 
Jermyns came over—the Jermyns, 
who had looked upon the Grange 
as little less than their own,—and 
would, in a word, completely un- 
seat Charlotte and Minnie from the 
niche to which their fond mother 
had in her dreams elected them. 

With difficulty she had com- 
manded her countenance and her 
voice when. informed of the down- 
fall of her hopes. 

She had entreated her sister-in- 
law to reconsider the matter, had 
pointed out with considerable fer- 
tility of imagination the evils likely 
to ensue from the proposed amalga- 
mation ; but she could do no more: 
even she had not dared to suggest 
to Mrs, Wyndham that a daughter 
of the house of La Sarte should 
take steps towards providing for her 
own maintenance. 

At such a proposal, Camilla’s eye 
would have flashed. 

For a vain woman, she was cu- 
tiously proud; and Mrs. Jermyn 
knew that on any point relating to 
family dignity, she must touch with 
extreme delicacy and caution. 

She had therefore been compelled 
to confine herself to affectionate 
condolences and ingenious prognos- 
tications of mischief. 

On the other hand, a few lines 











* from Mrs. Wyndham’s brother had 


settled the question, “I have 
done my best for Tom, and of 
course you will take his sister.” 

. Mrs. Jermyn felt that “of course” 
as her death-warrant, and gave up 
the contest. 

“So then, my love, it really is 
to be, and we must all hope it will 
turn out for the best,” she had 
cried, trying hard to wring a smile 
out of her blank face. 

“When a thing is once decided 
upon, Camilla, you are too good a 
creature to think of drawing back.” 

Camilla was—too good or too 
dense. She did not follow the 
idea thus slipped in edgeways. 
And that effort had been Mrs, Jer- 
myn’s final one. 

Her déte noire has now actually ar- 
rived, and the inaugural ceremony 
has taken place under her own 
roof. 

The next morning, Pauline hav- 
ing driven out with her aunt, a 
little episode takes place in the 
breakfast-room. All the other 
ladies are gathered there, when the 
door opens, and Dot, an inquisitive 
eight-year-old piece of precocity, 
spoilt by her mother, and snubbed 
by her sisters, strolls idly in. 

Instantly there is a lull in the 
conversation, for experience has 
warned all present that Dot is not 
a safe listener. Mamma returns to 
the account-book on the table before 
her, Charlotte takes up her work, 
and Minnie goes away. This is 
hard on Dot, who is instantly pos- 
sessed of a raging desire to know 
the extent of her deprivation. 
“What is it all about?” peevishly 
demands the innocent. “ What 
are you all talking about? I know 
you were talking, for I heard you 
outside, and you stopped when I 
came in. You never tell me any- 
thing.” 

Charlotte. —“Get away, child. 
You shouldn’t listen, and then you 











would not know whether you were 
told or not.” 

Dot.—“T did not listen, I only 
heard. T'll listen next time, though, 
and you won’t know whether I’m 
there or not.” 

“You will only get punished, 
you stupid little thing. Why are 
you not at your lessons ?” 

‘“‘ Mademoiselle is not coming to- 
day. She has a headache.” 

“Well, go to the school-room, 
then. We can’t have you here.” 

“You are always sending . me 
away,” whimpers the child. “ Mayn’t 
I stay, mamma? Mayn’t I stay?” 

Au uplifted pen, enjoining silence, 
is her only answer; whilst mamma’s 
lips move, in silent addition of 
figures that will not balance cor- 
rectly. 

Accordingly there breaks forth 
Imperious whine No, 2. “ Mayn’t 
I stay, mamma ?” 

“Stay! Yes, poor child! why 
not?’ The sum is finished, and 
noted down. “Stay if you like,” 
replies Mrs, Jermyn, cheerfully. 

“Oh, of course she may stay, and 
of course she may do whatever she 
likes, and pry into everything, and 
carry tales, and make mischief, as 
she always does!” exclaims the 
sister, disrespectfully. “But I, for 
one, decline to be pryed into. I 
shan’t stay if she does.” 

“Charlotte is so cross to me, 
mamma,”’ from the plaintiff. 
“Charlotte, how can you be so 


cross to the poorchild? What harm. 


is she doing -you? And don’t you 
see she is not well?” 

Exit Charlotte without reply. 
Dot, briskly, “What is it about, 
mamma ?” 

“ About, my dear ?” 

“Tt’s about Pauline, I know, for 
I heard them say her name. What 
is it about her and Aunt Camilla? 
Do tell me, mamma. You might 


tell me.”?? 
“Oh, never mind, my dear. 
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Little girls can’t be told every- 
thing.” 

“Bat I want. to know, mamma, 
and I won’t tell anybody else, Do 
say, mamma. Mamma, do say.” 

“* My dear, poor Pauline has. lost 
all her money, and kind Aunt Cam- 
illa is going to take ber to live at 
the Grange. That is all.” 

“But why are you sorry that she 
is come? Why did you say you 
wished to goodness that she had 
been sent anywhere else? I heard 
you say that, mamma.” And with 
the words the small cunning eyes 
(parently a pair of her own, made 

own for Dot) search her through 
and through. 

“ How did you know I was speak- 
ing of Pauline, child? You should 
not fasten down to any particular 
person half a sentence that your 
ears happen to catch when you are 
coming into a room, The greatest 
mistakes in the world are made in 
that way,” cleverly observes mam- 
ma, with an impressive air. 

“Oh, but I heard you say Paul- 
ine.” Dot nods her head to enforce 
the emphasis, “So there wasn’t 
any mistake, And I know I don’t 
make mistakes; I never do. I 
heard you say it quite distinctly; 
and I want to know why? Because 
it’s funny” (mysteriously) “that 
somebody else wishes the very 
same thing, and he wrote it too.” 

“Who wrote it? What do you 
mean? Wrote it to you?” 

“Oh, no; to her—to Pauline. 
He wrote, or she wrote—somebody 
wrote; but you tell me first, and 
then I will tell you.” 

“What am I to tell you, silly 
one? You know all I said, it seems, 
already. But, Dot, remember, that 
if you repeat it to any one—-sisters, 
or Aunt Camilla, or any one—I 
shall be very, very greatly ill-pleased 
indeed. It would be most unkind, 
most unfeeling to say it again, Re- 
member that, If I thought I could 


not trast you, I should never have: 
told you now.” . 

“You never did tell me, mamma, 
You didn’t tell meathing. I heard 
it all for myself, and the other one 
too, and I want to know why ?” 

A laboured explanation, and then, 
“ What do you mean about the 
other one? It was odd of Pauline 
to read out her letter to a child like 
you,” 

“Ob, she didn’t read it,” Dot 
candidly allows. “J read it.” 

“You! How did you read it?” 


“T read it, beeause I found it, 
I found it in her room, under the 
dressing-table, when you were all at 
And I gave it to her after. 


dinner. 
wards.” 

“Oh, Dot, for shame! To read 
people’s letters, and then come and 
tell what was in them! Never do 
that again, my dear; it is a very 
naughty thing to do.” 

“Tt was only a little bit, mam- 
ma” (slightly abashed), “It was 
only because it was about Mr. Blun- 
dell; and Roberts says he thinks Mr. 
Blundell is to come back to-day, 
and that we shall not be allowed to 
go through the farm any more. We 
do like to go through the farm s0 
much, and he has been away 90 
long. I wonder why he should 
come back at all.” 

“You are making some mistake, 
child, It could not be the same Mr. 
Blandell; or you have read the 
name wrong. Pauline is not likely 
to know anything about this Mr 
Blundell,” 

“Somebody knows, who wrote 
the letter. “Who was it wrote the 
letter ?” 

“ Her brother—her brother, dear,” 
impatiently. 

“ He knows, then, He called 
him Blundell; and oh, I am sure 
it was our very own Mr. Blundell, 
because the letter said he was eom- 
ing back, and Roberts said so too!” 

“And was this all? I really 











think, Dot, you ought to tell me all 








you read—though I don’t approve 


of your reading it, mind, and you 


must never do such a thing again 
—but you had better tell me now 
what you can remember, just that 
J may show you what a silly little 
head you have got to take up such 
fancies.” 

“T didn’t take up fancies,” Dot 
grows sullen, “I saw it, and I am 
sure I was right, It said he was 
on his way to Blundellsaye—oh, 
there! It said, Blundellsaye, so of 
course it was him p 

“*He,’ dear, not ‘him,’” Mrs, 
Jermyn corrects, coolly; but in 
reality she is impressed. “ And 
what, besides, Dot ?” 

“Oh, just that. And then di- 
rectly after—because I was reading 





It is half-past six o’elock in the 
evening, and the dressing-bell has 
rung at Finch Hall. 

Can there be a greater bore 
among bores than the dressing- 
bell? Imagine the bore magnified 
to its greatest d Picture to 
eae a blazing fire to be left 

hind ; a newspaper, still unread, 
to be abandoned; a bundle of ach- 
ing limbs to be forced up-stairs, and 
the prospect of transferring the 
same to fresh garments in the cool 
atmosphere of a November evening, 
and you may perhaps arouse in 
your bosom, if it is a pitiful one, 
some sense of compassion for young 
Dolly Finch, who, left by himself 
in the library, at the close of a hard 
day’s hunting, sunk in the depths 
of an arm-chair, and full of weary 
comfort, was just dropping off into 
a gentle doze when he was sharply 
aroused by the unwelcome sum- 
mons. 


x CHAPTER XV.—THAT’S WHAT I THINK OF HIM! 


“‘Oh wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oorsels as ithers see us !"’ 


that, and I saw just below—‘I 
wish you had been stnt anywhere 
else.’ And I did: not read any 
more—not a word. I wonder why 
he wished Pauline had been sent 
anywhere else? She has not been 


sent to Blundellsaye \” 


“William,” said Mrs, Jermyn, 
carelessly addressing her husband, 
at the luncheon-table, and choosing 
a pause, when her words could not 
but be heard by every one at table. 
“Did you know that Mr. Blundell 
returns home to-day? I daresa 
we shall meet bim to-night at Fine 
Hall.” 

The moment for the remark was 
carefully chosen, and she was in- 
clined to think she had done well 
in making it. 





Dolly was the sworn enemy of 
bells in general, and of this impe- 
tious courtyard bell—this harsh, 
noisy, inexorable clang-clang—in 
particular, 

It never found him ready. It 
never found him ashamed, ~ 

According to his mood, he re- 
garded it with indifference or dis- 
gust. 

The present was an evening for 
indifference. There was nobody by 
to order him off; he sputtered a 
sleepy execration, blinked his eye- 
lids, frowned, and looked straight 
in front of him, 

All was peaceful again, and the 
flickering firelight wooed his out- 
raged feelings to forgetfulness, His 
head drooped forward, and hung 
upon his breast. 

Anon he heard the sweet music 
of the hounds, and the patter of 
hoofs. Now he is sailing over an 
empty field, the fox well in sight, 












































Pauline-—Part IV. 


He loses her! He clears a fence! 

Hi, he is down! Some one is pull- 

ing him from under the horse, 

shaking him, shouting in his ears 

with a voice like a trumpet. He 

starts to his feet, and manfully 
ps—the arm-chair! 

By his side stands his father, 
observing, with a gentle yawn, 
“Wake up, Dolly. Time to 
dress.” 

Heavily sighed poor Dolly tiow. 

There would be no further re- 
spite. He was still in pink ; his 
boots were splashed, and his cap 
and whip lay on the floor by his 
side. 

He must go, of course. Of course, 
He is going. He is only waiting a 
moment. Where is his cap? Eh? 


The voice growing ever more and 
more inarticulate, 

“Dolly, Dolly, Dolly! 
to dress, you know.” 

“All right, sir,’ with another 
sigh. “ Lots of time.” 


Time 


“Not such lots, I can tell you. 
It is, by me, let me see—it only 
wants a quarter now. And there 
are some people coming to dinner, 

ou know.” 

“Pll be ready,” creeping to the 
front of the chair, in preparation 
for the effort of rising. “I don’t 
take any time.” 

“Well, you had better be as 
quick as you can. I went down to 
the farm just now,” continued Sir 
John, “and——” 

“Oh, I forgot,” broke in Dolly, 
calling his wits together. “I 
meant to tell you, Benson says we 
shan’t get those oats. Ralph Blun- 
deli’s come back.” 

“T was going to tell you that. 
I passed him outside the gate just 
now.” 

“Did you speak to him?” 

“Oh, I gave him a sort of nod. 
There were half-a-dozen of them in 
the drag—as disreputable - looking 
a set as usual. That one with the 


long moustache, he was there, 
What do you call him? Harcourt? — 


Chaworth—that’s it. He was 
facing me. Blundell was driving, 
and that young cousin of his, Wik 
mot Blundell’s son, whom I sup- 
pose he has undertaken to lead to 
the dogs as fast as it can be done, 
was on the box beside him.” 

“T hope you were not rude to 
him, sir ?” 

“T was not rude to him. I don’t 
know what you mean by being 
rude to him. I just gave him a 
nod like this,” repeating the per 
formance. “I did not take off my 
hat, and salaam down to the ground 
before him—if you mean that.” 

Whether he meant that or not 
Dolly did not explain. He was 
silent, gazing thoughtfully into the 
fire, and after a few moments thus 

sed, the father contimued, bring- 
ing his eyebrows together, and 
scanning his son’s countenance as 
he spoke, “ You are not intending 
to call there, I suppose ?” 

“T must, some time or other, 
You won’t; and if neither of us 
went, it would look so abominably 
uncivil,” 

What do we care if it does look 
uncivil? We have no particular 
need to show civility to a man 
who is the pest of the neighbour 
hood.” 

“IT must just call,” said Dolly, 
with decision. “Don’t ask him 
here, unless you like, But every- 
body will call.” 

“You will do as you please, of 
course. You usually do. But I 
shall have nothing to say to him.” 

“TI cannot imagine why you 
should make it a personal matter, 
sir. He has never done you any 
harm that you know of.” 

“He won’t do me any harm, I'll 
take very good care of that. J’m 
not likely to be harmed; but there 
are those who are, and not very far 
off either. 





I won’t have you mak- 


dell.” 
Bi 
ment 
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“ing a friend of that man, Dolly ; so 


ou need not think of it.” 

“ Making a friend of him, because 
Ileave a card !” 

“Ay, making a friend of him. 

That will be the next thing. You 
will meet him with the hounds, and 
you will be invited to Blundelisaye, 
and you will go wherever he asks 
you, and do whatever he tells 
you ” 
“A precious fool you make me 
ont!” broke forth Dolly, never 
more indignant than at a hint of 
this kind. 

“Fool enough, if anybody asks 
you to play the fool,” unhesitat- 
ingly rejoined his father. 

“Do you think I have no mind 
of my own, sir?” 

“Mind of your own? No. If 
you have any mind of your own, it 
is kept for your mother, and sisters, 
and me. For the rest, anybody 
may pull you about with a string.” 

This was too much—the young 
man flushed with passion. 

“That’s a nice sort of thing to 
say to a fellow! It’s a beastly 
shame to say such a thing!” 

He rose to go, and the father’s 
heart smote him, 

“Well, Dolly, it was. I ask 
your pardon, and let me see I was 
wrong as soon as youcan. I don’t 
wish to see a son of mine tied to 
his mother’s apron-string any more 
than you do. Choose your friends, 
bring them here, and so long as 
they are respectable, and gentle- 
men, they shall always have a wel- 
come. But take my advice—it is 
only my advice, mind—and have 
nothing to do with Ralph Blun- 
dell,” 

Blundell’s reappearance was com- 
mented upon at the dinner-table 
that evening, with the alacrity a 
new topic must ever inspire, 

There was a large party, but 
although Mrs. Jermyn had opined 
that he would be present, none 





of the others had expected for a 
moment to meet him; It was 
years since he had been seen at 
Finch Hall, where sobriety and de- 
corum had always prevailed, and 
where an i lar life was less 
likely to meet with toleration than 
at any other house in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Nevertheless the event was in- 
teresting, even to the hosts. They 
knew Ralph Blundell, and had done 
so since his boyhood. Lady Finch 
asked after him in a maternally 
sad voice. She could not help 
feeling grieved whenever she 
looked across to that deserted, 
lonely house. She remembered 
the two brothers, such fine manly 
boys, always together, and so fond 
of each other, that you never saw 
them apart. 

Their poor mother was so proud 
of them! She used to say her 
sons were better to her than any 
daughter could have been. As long 
as she lived, everything had gone 
on smoothly at Blundellsaye. The 
poor young men! They had been 
left so entirely without restraint 
afterwards, that one ought to have 
the deepest pity for them,—one 
ought to make the greatest allow- 
ances, 

The gentle creature being well 
out of her husband’s hearing gave 
free vent to the feelings her com- 


-passionate nature prompted. 


At the other end of the table, 
the tone adopted towards the same 
subject was different. 

Had there not been somethi 


strange about Ralph Bland 
lately? What was it? Had he 
been off his head? Had he never 


been at Blundellsaye since his 
brother’s death? Where had he 
been? Was he all right now? 

It was not without emotion that 
Pauline heard the name bandied 
from one to the other. 

There was no need for her to 

























































Pauline.—Part IV. 


speak. No one imagined that a 
stranger could have any remark to 
make on a subject that had so 
purely local an interest. They did 
not trouble her with it; but adapt- 
ing himself to her presumed taste, 
a little man on her left hand, who 
had been appealed to as an author- 
ity more than once, thus addressed 
her— 

“And I suppose croquet is quite 
discarded for lawn-tennis now !” 

“T suppose so,” said she, ab- 
sently. 

“ Are you a great player!” 

“* A—a what ?” 

“A great lawn - tennis piayer. 
The ladies about here are uncon- 
monly good at it,” 

“Are they? Which?” 

He stared a littl. “Oh, that 
one in pink down there, is one of 
our best hands. She and her sister 
play splendidly. It is the greatest 
fun in the world having one of 
them for your partner; you have 


nothing to do but to stand still 
with your bat in your hand, and 


let her run about! You are sure 
to win.” 

A sympathetic smile disguised 
her inattention, and he proceeded 
easily. 

“1 don’t say I’m a good plaver, 
you know; I don’t say that. I 
never can hit the balls when there 
are a lot of people about, and every- 


body seems in a fuss and bustle. I. 


ean play splendidly by myself. At 
least. I could, if it weren’t for that 
nuisance of a net. Don’t you think 
the net is a nuisance? I don’t see 
but that we should do just as well 
without it. No one wants a game 
to be such desperately hard work.” 

“No, certainly,” replied she, 
catching the last sentence. 

“I often go out and have a 
round when there is nobody by,” 
he continued, confidentially, “ and 
Lhit every time. ’Pon my word I 
do. I never miss. People say te 


me sometimes at ies, ‘Fen 
how on earth peer play betta 
You are always at it. But they 
never see me when I am by myself, 
you know. It puts me out playing 
with other people.” 

“Yes ?” 

“It was just the same at croquet, 
I could play it splendidly, if 1 was 
let alone; but people used to 
in one’s way so awfully. And 
then I never could find my ball, 
for somebody always must needs 
send it somewhere just when 
it was wanted! I used to say to 
the people, ra good people, ‘if 
you would only have the goodness 
to let me alone, I could get through 
my hoops well enough; but it is 
so confoundedly disagreeable to be 
interfered with at every moment, 
Just when all the world is standing 
looking on at one part of the 
ground, you know, to have to go 
running about all over the place in 
search of your ball! It really is 
too bad, sometimes! I used to get 
awfully sat upon at croquet, Miss 
La Sarte. *Pon my word I did.” 

“That is over now—isn’t it? 
She tried to speak pleasantly, tried 
to smile, and do her part as became 
a well-mannered young woman ; but 
it was hard work, for reasons not 
difficult to imagine. 

He was satisfied, however, and 
recommenced. “It is one comfort 
that there are such a lot of balls a 
lawn-tennis.” 

“ Yes—there are—there ought to 
be a number always.” 

“Only nobody seems to care how 
they send a ball at you. It is up 
about your ears all in a moment, be 
fore you know it’s off. And then 
they—they expect you to send it 
back, again, you know,” to Char 
lotte Jermyn, on his other side. | 

“Do they? Actually?’ said she. 

“They ought to send it fair— 
oughtn’t they? They ought to give 
a fellow a chance of seeing it coming 
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“towards him, instead of whizzing it 


over the net, within an inch of the 
top. I always send my balls a 

d long way up. There is noth- 
ing more stupid than people trying 
to show off, and making themselves 
disagreeable. Especially in a game.” 

“ Who was it now, Mr. Fennel? 
Somebody has been maltreating you, 
I know.” 

But Mr. Fennel was prudent, and 
would not reveal his persecutors. 

He had no desire to converse 
with Charlotte, and had already be- 

n to be fascinated by the fair lady 
on his right hand, wherefore he 
turned again to her. So far, he 
certainly could not be said to have 
gained much of her attention; but 
attributing this to maidenly bash- 
fulness, he essayed to overcome it. 

Pauline had been silent, thinking 
on what she had heard before this 
chatterer began. 

She had half expected to meet 
Blundell himself this evening. She 
had almost looked forward to the 
meeting, so strong was her resolu- 
tion to face him with the same 
smile wherewith she had bidden 
him “good-bye,” to chat with him 
easily, answer his questions with 
indifference, and recall reminiscences 
with spirit. 

It had been a relief to find the 
party complete without him ; but, 
perhaps, it had been something of a 
disappointment also. 


She was so anxious to test her 


courage; nay, more, to prove to 
him that if he had suspected, if he 
ever could have suspected—pshaw ! 
suspected what? Was it likely 
that he—would for a moment con- 
template such .an absurdity, as that 
there had been found, not one, but 
two—two, so inordinately simple as 


, © mistake the meaning of a few 


common compliments ? 

For Elsie, poor impulsive child 
—for a girl of seventeen, who had 
seen nobody, and had been nowhere, 


it was a trifle; bet for her, in all 
the dignity of her twenty-one years 
— could but blush to think of 
it! 

‘Well, she would stand before him 
now, and let her face dare him to 
imagine anything so wild and 
fabulous, 

Oh, how nicely she would talk 
about their pleasant meeting, their 
charming sail, the fine weather 
which had preceded his stay, and 
which had returned to them imme- 
diately after his departure! She 
would not make the two years 
which had passed since they met, 
excuse for any lapse of memory, 
Rather,she would have it all fresh 
before her (as indeed it was). She 
would playfully assure him, that 
whatever he might have done, they 
had good cause to remember his 
visit. He had inflicted on them 


too many stay-at-home afternoons, - 


Never before or since had such rain 
been seen at Gourloch, and he had 
taken it away with him when he 
went. He was undoubtedly the 
“ Flying Dutchman.” 

After this neat and happy open- 
ing, to all of which he would of 
course make suitable rejoinders— 
they could slide into an easy vein, 
Conventional topics would follow, 
and the worst would be over. 

They might meet afterwards, as 
often as a small neighbourhood 
rendered probable; she would not 
care. 

“Do you hunt at all?” said Mr. 
Fennel. He had finished his pdéé, 
and was unwilling to remain longer 
silent. The pdté had claimed his 
attention at the moment when he 
was turning from Charlotte to Pau- 
line, and he had found it good. 

Pauline started. Why could he 
not let her alone, this little rabbit- 
faced man, with his head half under 
the table? 

“No, I don’t,” she replied, snap- 
pishly. 
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Pauline.—Part IV. 


“Do vou”—slowly—“ skate ?” 

“No.” 

“Oh?” 

A pause, in which, “Oh, dear, 
Mr. Jermyn, I had never heard that 
before!’ “Did you know the Boor- 
hams, Lady Finch?’ “Miss Wil- 
loughby says the hounds were quite 
atfault.” “Ha! ha! ha! Did you 
hear that, Major?” were audible in 
bass and treble notes up and down 
the table. 

Pauline had a moment’s respite. 
Then, “ Why don’t you hunt?” re- 
sumed the little man by her side. 

“T don’t think I care for it.” 

“But you could, if you tried. 
That’s to say unless you per- 
vous. It won’t do to be nervous, 
ay know; but I am sure,” with 

is little eyes bent tenderly upon 
her—“I am sure that you are not 
nervous, Miss La Sarte?” 

Whether or not, he was never 
fated to learn. A loud, passionate 
voice had risen above the others, 
and the broken utterances, audible 
to all at the lower end of, the table, 
had deafened Pauline’s ear to his 
tasteless prattle. The speaker was 
Sir John Finch. “He is a dis- 

to the neighbourhood! That 
is what I think; and I don’t care 
who hears me! What are you 
knocking me under the table for?” 
in an angry aside to his son (whom 
a disarrangement of the dinner- 
table had eer by his side). “I 
will say what I think in my own 
house.” 

* Do be quiet, sir, for your own 
sake,” Dolly’s still lower reply was 
just heard, and no more. He was 
red with vexation, and hung his 
head over the plate before him, 

“ For my sake? For whose sake ?” 
cried the old man, nervously clasp- 
ing and unclasping his hands, and 
glaring from side to side. “It ® 
not for my sake, I can tell you. 
Tchick! let me alone, can’t you. 
I say, I am sorry he has ever come 


back; and I hope, whatever other 


people may do, that no son of mine 
” 


“Major Soames,” said Dolly, 
loudly, “were you—ah,—did youn, 
ah,—how did you get out of that 
slough after all? It was rather a 
nasty place to get into, wasn’t it?” 

But of whom had they been talk- 
ing? Who was it the father would 
keep from his son? For whose re- 
turn was he sorry? 

Do what she would, Pauline could 
not rid herself of the foolish idea, 
that if a name had been mentioned 
it would have been that of Blun- 
dell. 

Absurd, was it not? So absurd 
as to rouse her indignation. Sup. 
posing that it had been, what then 
was the meaning of it? He might 
indeed—she could not say—she 
supposed it was not unlikely that 
at one time or other of his life he 
had not been all he ought to be. 
He had lived as other men of the 
world lived. 

It was sad, of course—terribly 
sad, But the follies of youth, re- 
nounced and forsaken, were they to 
be held over him for the term of 
his life? 

He was no longer very young, he 
had spoken of them with repug- 
nance, with resolution to—— . . 
“ But I suppose you like dancing 
The voice was that of her tor- 
mentor. He had still hope; the 
persistent little countenance shone 
with a new inspiration, She did 
not hunt; she did not skate; she 
responded but coldly to suggestions 
of lawn-tennis, and once-honoured 
croquet: but dancing! he had about 
hit it now. Every girl, in her 
heart, liked dancing. 

“Surely you like dancing, Miss 
La Sarte ?” 

“T hate it,” said Pauline. 

Charlotte Jermyn, on his other 
side, laughed aloud. 

“Why do you not try to find 
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out my tastes, Mr. Fennel? T hunt, 

and I skate, and I dance; and you 

have never so much as taken the 
ains to ask me if I do or not.” 

“ Because—because I know you 
do, Miss Jermyn. And I couldn’t 
ask you when I knew it already 
—could I, now? Besides, where 
would be the use? You are rather 
sharp upon me now, you are in- 
deed.” 

“Oh, that was it, was it? But 
then, when you ‘have once ascer- 
tained what Miss La Sarte’s inclina- 
“tions tend to, will you never speak 
to her afterwards, either? Because, 
if that is to be the way, I can tell 
yon at once, to save all further 
trouble on your part. I will furnish 
ot with a complete list of her lik- 
ings and dislikings,—the dislikings 
will swell the list’ considerably, 
judging from to-night’s experience. 
Now, will you accept my offer? It 
is very good-natured of me to make 
it; and I only behave so generous- 
ly to you out of consideration for 
the valiant efforts you have been 
making all through dinner, and for 
the scanty success with which they 
have been rewarded. Now you 
shall have time and peace to enjoy 
your olives. You don’t really care 
for talking, 1 know, though you are 
such a good talker.” 

The little man saw he was 
langhed at, and his eyes shot fire. 

“When I do talk, Miss Jermyn, 
I like, if you please, to choose 
whom I will-talk to.” 

Saying which, he turned his 
shou-der upon her. 

Charlotte coloured with mortifi- 
cation, She knew tlie man to bea 
fool, and had not been by any means 
oe Homey to find herself conducted 
i" im to the ‘dining-room; but 
she had not chosen to be neglected, 
even by Mr. Fennel. 

On her other hand sat a silent, 
heavily-consuming old gentleman, 
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with whom a few remarks between 
the courses were all that was attain- 
able. 

She had not come to the party to 
sit without uttering a word. She 
had not argued with Minnie for the 
right of being the Miss Jermyn 
included in the invitation, for this. 
Nor had her pink dress been hur- 
ried home from. the dressmaker, 
for this. Nor had the first. camel- 
lia of the season been rathlessly ab- 
stracted from the greenhouse to 
adorn her hair, for this. 

It was rather an event for the 
Jermyns to dine at Finch Hall, and 
Charlotte had come prepared. to 
enjoy her evening after a down- 
ght, thoronghgoing, robust fashion. 
The beauty and grace of brown- 
haired Pauline did not cost her 
honest heart a pang. She meant to 
talk, and laugh, and have great 
fun. So she had told Minnie, to 
whom the fun would be rehearsed 
in due time, and who was even now 
contemplating it, as, Cinderella-tike, 
she spent her lonely evening by the 
schoolroom-fire. 

Alas, for the subject of her 
visions! Poor Charlotte! When 
the little worm on whom she had 
been trampling turned upon her, 
she was dumb, She was astounded, 
and in a manner shipwrecked. She 
knew of no navigation which would 
enable her to steer out of such 
waters, 

That he should dare! He/ 
Little Fennel, whom all his neigh- 
bours laughed at, and made game 
of ! 

And she bad rather liked to be 
on good terms with Little Fennel, 
too; for Little Fennel went every- 
where and, knew everybody, and 
the Jermyns were not exactly at 
home in the society to which they 
were, suffered occasionally to gain 
admittance. 

Very few cards had been left at 
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Harmony Court, when it first passed 
into the hands of the retired attor- 
ney; and it had required patience, 
tact, and time to poe the family 
on the desired Jevel where they now 
stood, but stood, as it were, on the 
outside edge. 

Little Fennel, contemptible Little 
Fennel, stood upon this level, firmly 
established upon both his feet. 

He was in the very heart and 
core of that society, into which they 
could penetrate no deeper than the 
rind. He belonged to it by right, 
knew its customs, used its shibbo- 
leths. He was present, invariably 
present, at those cosy, informal re- 
unions, reports of which chilled the 
Jermyns’ ears; and on the more 

ublic occasions, at gatherings from 
which it would have been a slight 
to exclude them, Charlotte, stand- 


CHAPTER XVI.—TWO WAYS OF 


“Charlotte, my love, do come 
and look at these beautiful prints.” - 

Mrs. Jermyn, trying hard to keep 
her footing on the outer edge of the 
level before alluded to, was painfully 
aware of what a narrow me uncom- 
fortable edge it was. 

She, too, had bad her vexations in 
the dining-room. Her petty pride 
had been wounded. No as 
had been given to her. 

This, to a nature which loved to 
dwell on trifles, which made much 
of small distinctions, meant a great 
deal. 

Undoubtedly, she argued, Mrs. 
Wyndham had been something 
above her husband in the social 
scale; but Mr. Wyndham had been 
Mrs. Jermyn’s brother, and his widow 
need not have been placed so very 
much above his sister. There was 
Camilla escorted in by a general, 
and there was Mr. Jermyn’s wife left 
to his aide-de-camp. 


Pauline.—Part IV. 












ing awkwardly alone, or grasping at 
the passing salutations of such ac- 
quaintances as she possessed, had 
often been well-pleased to see one 
whom she could address with any 
degree of familiarity. 

She had been wont to play upon 
his weakness, to amuse him with 
her chatter, and to amuse every one 
else by the audacity with which she 
bantered him, and the skill where- 
with she ministered to his vanity 
and his credulity. 

She had carried this too far. She 
had been more completely put down 
than she had ever been in her life 
before, and that by the last person 
in the world from whom such a re- 
buff might have been expected. ‘ 

In silence, therefore, she drew on 
her gloves, and followed the other 
ladies to the drawing-room. 


LOOKING AT A TERRIBLE MAN. 


Camilla smiling and jubilant; 
Camilla chattering like a magpie; 
Camilla joked about liqueur / 

No one had encouraged Mrs, 
Jermyn’s chatter, and her aide-de- 
camp, unjust youth, had been 
sulky. There had been defaulters 
—a note had been handed in just 
before dinner—and in the conse- 
quent readjustment of the table, he 
felt that he had suffered. Lady 
Finch had not been happy in her 
selection. 

Nor had the unfortunate lady on 
whom his spleen vented itself, the 
comfort of perceiving the rest of her 
family fare better. 

She had noted the neglect of 
her daughter, whose clouded brow 
openly betrayed it. As to her hus- 
band, provocation in that quarter 
was chiefly confined to the fact, 
that, whilst of no importance to 
anybody, he appeared well satisfied 
to be ignored. 
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Impatiently she waited for the 
move, but her expectation that a 
change of scene would produce 
happier results seemed in danger of 
remaining unfulfilled. 

Lady Finch escortéd two young 
mothers up-stairs to see Juliet’s 
baby — her own first dchild. 
Juliet adhered to Miss La Sarte, 
the sweet stranger-looking girl. 
Mrs. Wyndham and the general’s 
wife comfortably filled the sofa in 
the chimney-corner; and the Jer- 
myns were again left out in the 
cold. 

“ Are they not exquisite ?” 

Charlotte had obeyed the call, 
and the appeal to her taste was 
made as she stood by her mother’s 
chair. Mrs. Jermyn was sinking 
under the weight of an enormous 
folio, which with one hand she en- 
deavoured to prevent sliding off her 
knee, the other being occupied with 
her coffee-cup. 

“There was one a few pages back,” 
continued she, “with such a lovely 
light upon it; I think it must have 
been a Turner. Not that one—no, 
that was not it; it was not so far 
back as that.” 

“Oh, bother the book!” exclaim- 
ed her unsympathising companion. 
“You will let it fall, mamma, or 

ill your coffee, or something. 

hat made you take up such a 
great lumbering thing ?” 

“My dear! Lumbering? It is 
rather heavy ; but it isa most mag- 
nificent volume; and you know 
how devoted I am to pictures of all 
kinds.” 

“Photographs will do, then. 
Here, take this instead,” said Char- 
lotte, handing heranalbum, “Give 
me that mountain of a book. It 
was never meant to be taken off the 
table.” 

“ Perhaps one could enjoy it bet- 
ter there.” Mrs. Jermyn still per- 
severed in her pleased and interested 





snile. ‘“ Perhaps a little thing like 
this is more easily held. k 
you, Charlotte; now we can look 
them over nicely together. Whois 
this, I wonder ?” 

“No one you are in the least 
likely to know, mamma. Pass on, 
or we shall be all night about it.” 

“How impatient you are, my 
dear! Oh, there is dear lady 
Finch! How very delightfully 
good that is! Herself, exactly as 
she looked at dinner! And Sir 
John! Capital! Nothing could be 
more—— Dear me! is it Sir John? 
Look, Charlotte. Dress does alter 
one so! It——” 

“ Would never turn that old gen- 
tleman into Sir John Finch,” said 
Charlotte, with an _ irrepressible 
laugh. “Mamma, how can you be 
so—— Don’t you see his hat, and 
his stockings, if you look at nothing 
else? That is the old Dean, Lady 
Finch’s father, who is over eighty. 
No more like Sir John than I am ¥” 

“ People do get so sadly abused 
in photographs!” murmured her 
mother, apologetically. Ith 
it was not very like; but stil-—— 
Oh! who are you, my dear?” to a. 
little girl who had entered mean- 
while, and was shyly passing up the- 
reom. “Come and speak to me,” 
continued Mrs. Jermyn, in ber most 
inviting accents, “and” (inevitable 
demand) “tell me your name.” 

The child came reluctantly. 

“ Well,” said the lady, with a 
smile, “ what is it?” 

“ Marianne.” 

“Oh! Marianne. And whose 
little girl are you? Which of these 
ladies is your mamma?” 

“She is not here. I have come 
with Aunt Louisa, Please let me go 
to her.” 

“ Aunt Louisa? Which is she?” 
Lady Finch with her party having 
reappeared, there wasa little gather- 
ing on the hearth-rug. 

















“She is behind them,” said the 
child, readily. “And she looked to 
me to come, just now.” There was 
no detaining Marianne; and. Mrs. 
Jermyn had again to fall back upon 
her daughter. 

“T thought she could hardly be 
a gnandchild,” she began. “ I could 
not fancy Lady Finch with a grand- 
daughter of that age—could you? 
Charlotte,” with a quick change of 
voice, “ Charlotte.” 

“ Well, mamma?” 

“Stoop down a little. You can 
be bending over the bock. Don’t 
you think that your and Minnie’s 
white silks would make up into 
something like that ?” 

“ Lady Finch is speaking to you, 
mamma.” 

Caught at the single moment 
when she was off her guard, Mrs. 
Jermyn felt that hers was a cruel 
case. She had been practising smiles 
and pretty speeches for the best part 
of half an hour, and after all her 
semblance of being pleasantly and 
profitably occupied, she had been 
detected in the indecorum of whis- 
pering to her daughter, and Lady 

inch, evidently with a feeling of 
apology for past neglect, was hoping 
that she was not cold, and begging 
her to come nearer the fire. 

After this she could rot well 
plead the absorbing interest of the 
photograph -book. People don’t 
whisper, and nod, and stare in 
another direction, if the. mind is 
centred on photographs before 
them. 

She was obliged to rise without 
referring to her employment—and 
in rising, to show, not more alacrity 
than she fe/t, but more than she 
wished to appear to feel. 

Anything, however, was prefer- 
able to being longer excluded from 
the charmed circle ; and a little at- 
tention for the rest of the evening 
went far towards consoling her for 








the mortifications she had under. 


gone at its commencement. 

No such mortifications had fallen 
to the lot of Mrs. Wyndham ; and 
accordingly she was in high good- 
humour with the whole entertain- 
ment. 

The company was charming, the 
decorations beautiful, and the din- 
ner excellent. She did not know 
when she had had so pleasant an 
evening. 

“ Pauline, my love,” cried she, 
on the following day, “you made 
a perfect sensation! You. did 
indeed! What did you think, 
Selina? Am I not right in saying 
so? And I can tell you, my dears, 
that there were one or two partis 
present, who were quite unexcep- 
tionable, gwite.” 

“Mr. Fennel, for instance,” said 
Charlotte, whom a night’s rest had 
so completely restored to sereni 
that she was disposed to look upon 
her past discomfiture in the light of 
a jest. Mr. Fennel is a parte after 
your own heart, Aunt Camilla. His 
attentions were quite unequivocal, 
quite. A charming young man, I can 
assure you. And he had neither eyes 
nor ears—neither eyes nor eats—for 
anybody in the room, but the one, 
the very particular one, you know. 
He has the savoir faire to perfec 
tion, he has indeed. And that, 9 
few young men have——” 

“ Charlotte, you make my head 
ache,” frowned her mother, as the 
mimicry grew too obvious. “ You 
permit no one to speak but yourself.” 

“Ob, don’t say that, mamma, for 
I was just going to tell you all 
about it. You can have no ides 
of the efforts I made to gain a little, 
a very little, share of his attention, 
but it was of no use. ’Pon my 
word it wasn’t!” sliding into the 
Fennel voice. “I don’t say he is 
much of a companion, you know— 
I don’t say that. But still, it 
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rather a nuisance to have ‘nobody 
to talk to at all; don’t you thinkso? 
I can talk splendidly by myself, if 
Tam only let alone, but it puts one 
out so when there are a lot of 

ple all talking at the same time. 

pecially if there’s nobody talking 
to me. One can’t exactly go on 
talking to one’s self at a party, can 
one ?” 

Pauline could not but laugh. 

“Confess that was good,” eried 
Charlotte, in her own natural man- 
ner, “and it will recompense’ me 
for all I underwent. You know 
how much that was.” 

“What are you talking about, 
my dear?” interposed Mrs, Wynd- 
ham, taking all in good part. “I 
don’t quite understand. Mr. Fen- 
nel was not rude to you, I hope? 
He appeared to me to be an agree- 
able young man, and he was really 
extremely kind and civil about the 
Grange. He tells me he will be 
almost our next neighbour. He is 
going to call. So are the Finchs, and 

ajor Soames. It seems to me 
everybody is going to call. I fore- 
see we shall be quite besieged, Pau- 
line,—I do indeed.” 

“You had better not let them 
in all at once,” said Charlotte, 
mischievously, “or they may do, as 
the besiegers sometimes did of old, 
turn upon each other. Admit them 
one by one, Aunt Camilla, ‘on 
approbation,’ as the shopmen say.” 

“Are all to be admitted—all, 
without exception, dear?” Mrs. Jer- 
myn was looking significantly at 
her sister as she spoke, and the 
look evidently recalled something 
to Mrs. Wyndham’s remembrance. 

“What do you say, Pauline? 
Shall it be a fair field and no 
favour? Are we to extend our 
gracious permission to all, even to 
this terrible Mr. Blundell ?” 

“Mr. Blundell!” said Pauline, 
with a little start. 


“Perhaps Pauline may not like 
to hear him called ‘terrible? ” said 
Mrs. Jermyn. “Did you ‘not’ say 
he was a friend, my dear ?” 

She had not said it, but this 
esca the girl She was upset 
all in a moment, and. her colour 
went and came, as she answered, 
stammering, “Of Tom’s, yes, I 
havé only met him onee, some years 
ago.” 

“So you see he may not be 
‘terrible’ at all!” cried Mrs. Jer- 
myn, gaily. “Do you know he 
is going to be your next neigh- 
bour ?” 

Pauline made no reply. 

“ For my part, I love a ‘terrible’ 
man,” babbled Mrs. Wyndham: 
“ And to confess the trath, the man 
whom I am warned to barricade 
my doors against, is the very man 
whom I should like of all others 
to open them to.” . 

“My dear Camilla!” But Mrs. 
Jermyn laughed. “By this time Pau- 
line was ready to speak, and there 
was something she wished to say. 

‘Mr. Blundell was very kind to 
Tom when he was a schoolboy, and 
afterwards I met him at my aunt’s, 
Lady Calverley’s. We all liked 
him very much then. Is there any 
reason why he is there anything 
against him?” she asked, plainly, 
and then her heart beat with the 
consciousness of having put a great, 
simple question. 

“Oh dear, no,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Jermyn, fervently. “At least I 
cannot imagine that. there is. You 
did not hear anything, did you? 
If there had been anything detri- 
mental to him to be said, it would 
certainly have been mentioned at 
Finch Hall. Mr, Blundell is a 
little talked about in some quarters, 
but there cannot be anything really 
of any consequence against his char- 
acter, or Sir John, who is such a good 
judge, and such a particular man 





in every respect, would have been 
sure to know.” 

Mrs. Wyndham stared. 

How odd! Had Selina really 
missed that scene at dinner, heard 
nothing of that little ebullition be- 
tween Sir John and his son, all 
about this very Mr. Blundell? So 
outspoken as Sir John had been! 
so loud and noisy about it! Mrs. 
Wyndham thought that nobody 
present could by any chance have 
escaped hearing him. 

Dear! Did Camilla really mean 
it? When, how, and where was it? 
Mrs. Jermyn could hardly believe 
such a thing. What? Sir John 
so determined against him? So 
resolved to have no intercourse ? 
Was Camilla sure about it? How 
extraordinary! There must really 
be something more—more—there 
must, she was afraid, be some truth 
in the reports spread abroad, which, 
for her part, she had always hitherto 
so strenuously refused to believe. 

Then she looked her desire for 


. more. 


Mrs, Wyndham had only been 
waiting for a pause, and was ready 
to strike in immediately. 

She could not understand how 
Selina had not heard him. Selina 
was certainly not too far off. Every 
one round had listened. Pauline 
had, surely, observed the scene /— 
had noticed how annoyed young 
Mr. Finch had been, and how he had 
done his best to keep his father 
quiet ? 

Yes, Pauline allowed, she had. 
And Pauline had an _ intuition, 
amounting to a certainty, that so 
also had the lady opposite her. 

Why Mrs. Jermyn should care 
to conceal that such was the case 
she could not conjecture, but of the 
fact she was certain. 

For ends of her own, she was 
making use of what had escaped 
from an incautious old man in a 
fit of ill-temper. 

Was Pauline going to be so im- 
posed upon? She dissolved the 


whole testimony in her scorn, and 
threw it over. 
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“Pm dikk’d to death! The khan- 
samah has got chhutti, and the 
whole bangla is ulta-pulfa. The 
khidmatghars loot everything, and 
the masalchi is breaking all the 
surwa-basans; and when I give a 
hukhm to cut their tallabs they 

t magra, and ask their jawabs. 
And then the maistries are putting 


‘up jill-mills, and making such a 


gol-mol, that I say darwaza band to 
everybody. But when all is tik, I 
hope you will tiff with us.” 

Mo those whose lives have been 
passed upon this side of Suez, a 
speech like the above will seem 
somewhat puzzling; but it would 
be perfectly intelligible in a Calcutta 
drawing-room. To gratify the cu- 
rious, to relieve Exeter Hall from 
a possible apprehension that the 
“cutting of tallabs” may be some 
brutal species of mutilation prac- 
tised by our arrogant countrymen 
upon their hapless native domestics, 
and to show the difference between 
“Queen’s” and “Company’s Eng- 
lish,” we shall venture upon a trans- 
lation. We have supposed a fair 
hostess saying to some mornin 
caller:—“ I’m bothered to death! 
The butler has got leave, and the 
whole house is turned upside down. 
The table-servants steal everything, 
and the scullion is breaking all the 
soup-plates ; and when I order their 
wages to be cut, they all w 
aiky and give ghee in FAnd 
then the carpenters are putting 
up venetians, and making such an 
uproar, that I am obliged to say 
‘not at home’ to everybody. But 
when all is put to rights, I hope 
you will lunch with us.” What 
right, says some one, can our un- 
natural countrymen in India have 
to desecrate their mother tongue in 
this fashion? Surely the English 


THE ANGLO-INDIAN TONGUE. 





lan e, pure and undefiled, will 
sales" to ‘nies the ideas of an 
ines in any quarter of the 
globe. Why, then, should the 
Anglo-Indians, who justly pride 
themselves upon being a refined 
and highly-educated community, 
indulge in a slang compared with 
which the latest linguistic “no- 
tions” of our T ntic cousins 
fall softly upon the ear? But 
Anglo-Indianisms cannot be .called 
slang, for they are constantly em- 
ployed by men who would shrink 
from a Cockney vulgarism or a 
“ fast ” phrase, as from a false note 
in music, The mixture of Eng- 
lish and native words, which we 
call Anglo-Indianisms, constitutes 
an idiom in the speech of the gov- 
erning class, and really forms a 
bond of union between them and the 
governed. Besides, so different is 
East from West that the elasticity 
of the English language would have 
been put to a severe test in India, 
had not a large number of native 
terms been grafted upon it. Those 
who have had mach occasion to 
write upon Indian subjects well 
know how often they are obliged to 
substitute a clumsy phrase for the 
single vernacular word which comes 
to their lips; and that they fail to 
convey their full meaning after all. 
In the same way there are many 
Indian notions which are but ve 

imperfectly expressed by Engli 

equivalents. o can ever bring 
himself to allow that the greasy 
half-caste menial in cotton jacket 
a fortnight removed from clean- 
ness, whom Bombay housekeepers 
designate “butler,” has anything 
in common with the dignified do- 
mestic in black coat and spotless 
neckcloth who superintends our 
family meals in England? Is it 
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not more ap ppropriate to call him 
“ khansamah,” like his Bengal rep- 
resentative? And without a. free 
use of native terms, the business 
of the administration would. be al- 
most brought to a standstill; for 
no species of torture to which the 
English language could be subjected, 
would compel it to discharge the 
functions of the native technical 
terms which play so important a 
part in all oftcial statements. In 
short, unless an Anglo-Indian ac- 
commodates himself in a great mea- 
sure to the language of the country, 
the course of his life will by no 
means run smoothly; and the re- 
sult. would in most cases be best 
summed up in Mrs, Quickly’s some- 
what irreverent phrase, as “ an old 
abusing of God’s patience and the 
Queen’s English.” 

It cannot, however, be denied, 
that the temper of the British pub- 
lic is often sorely tried by Anglo- 
ludian writing and speaking, Old 


officials generally talk and write as 
if Forbes’s ‘ Manual,’ and Wilson’s 
‘Glossary of Revenue and Judicial 
Terms,’ were substantive parts of a 


common English education. It is 
os abuse which Thackeray has so 
pily travestied in the ‘ Terrible 
ree ventures of Major Gahgan,’ into 
the wild humour of which only an 
Anglo-Indian can thoroughly enter. 
But it is almost, impossible for men 
to divest themselves of the lan- 
guage which they have used for the 
greater part of their active life; and 
besides, Anglo-Indians never give 
the English public sufficient credit 
for its ignorance of Eastern matters. 
It. seems absolutely, lamentable to 
an old Anglo-Indian that there 
should be people so. uninformed) as 
not to know that Jones was Com- 
missioner of Saugor and the Lower 
Sunderbunds at, the, time when 
Smith was Chief of the Revenue 
Board, or that Colonel Holster suc- 
eeeded Brigadier Fetlock in the com- 
mand at Pultunpore. But though 


such ignorance in the case of an _ 
untravelled Englishman may excite 
pity, it is. absolutely criminal in an 
Anglo-Indian. A story in point 
has been handed down of a former 
Governor-General. A chief secre- 
tary who had just left his Excellency, 
was seen standing one morning in 
the. lobby of Government House, 
with consternation and _ despair 
stamped upon every feature. On 
being asked whether the Russians 
had advanced upon Herat, or if.a 
rising was apprehended in the Pun- 
jab, he threw his arms wildly above 
his head and exclaimed, “Great 
heavens! he’s been eighteen months 
in India, and asks what.a jama-wasil- 
baki is! What will become of the 
country ?’—the “ jama-wasil-baki,” 
of which his Excellency was so 
culpably ignorant, being the _peri- 
odical balance-sheet of a Bengal 
estate. No man can ever expect 
to be appreciated in Anglo-Indian 
society until he has caught up its’ 
shibboleth, no matter how great 
his other accomplishments may be. 
The person who does not know that 
“diggorydar” means a decree-holder, 
or that “kabuliyut” is the counter: 
part. of a lease, will stil! be ac: 
counted a “ griffin,” though he may 
have passed years enough in India 
to qualify him for a pension, Gen- 
erally speaking this feeling prevails 
all over the Indian continent, but 
it is carried much more a la rigueur 
in Bengal than in the other presi- 
dencies, In Madras the native do- 
mestics speak English of a purity 
aud idiom which rival in eccentri- 
city the famous * pidgin” English 
of the treaty ports in China; and 
the masters mechanically adopt the 
language of their, servants, Thus 
an Englishman wishing to assure 
himself that an order has been duly 
executed, asks, “Is that done gone 
finished, Appoo?”’ and Appoo re- 
plies,in the saine elegant phraseology, 
“Yes, sare, all done gone’ finished 
whole.” The Bombay servants are 











erally half-caste Portuguese, who 
speak a dialect of English more or, 
less broken; but in the Bengal 
Presidency the English address 
their servants in Hindustani or 
Bengalee; and the domestic who 
“eshpeaks Englis,” is justly held 
at a discount in the hiring market. 
It is somewhat interesting to in- 
vestigate the origin and’ growth 
of the language used by Anglo- 
Indians. Strange to say, it must be 
held to have been initiated rather 
by natives than Englishmen, The 
Anglo-Indians, early in the last cen- 
tary, did not trouble themselves much 
about the oriental tongues. They 
might acquire a, knowledge of Per- 
sian because it was the diplomatic 
language of the country, and intel- 
ligible to all educated Mubamma- 
dans; but the vernaculars spoken 
by the people among whom they 
lived and traded were altogether 
neglected, To obviate the conse- 
quent inconvenience, dubashes or 
“two-tongued men” arose, native 
interpreters who had picked up as 


‘much English as enabled them to 


become the medium of communica- 
tion between the strangers and their 
countrymen. Thestamp which these 
men left upon official writing and 
communications is by no means 
wholly effaced at the present day. 
It was by their agency that the bulk 
of the untranslated native expres- 
sions which give a character to the 
speech of Anglo-Indians was. in- 
troduced into the English language. 
Although succeeding generations of 
Anglo-Indians became better orien- 
talists, and the profession of _in- 
> le fell into desuetude, men 
still adhered to the old phraseology 
of the dubashes, and went on adding 
to their vocabulary whenever they 
fell in with a word of more than 
ordinary aptness. Each branch of 
the public service has contributed 
its quota to the development of the 
Anglo-Indian tongue; the law and 
the courts are especially well repre- 
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sented; the army has introduced a 
large stock of phrases, which, how- 
ever, are not so generally used out- 
side. military circles; but, above 
all, intercourse with native servants 
has produced the most expressive 
and remarkable terms in the. glos- 
sary, In fact, those who read lan- 
guage after the fashion of Max 
Miller and the other great philolo- 
gists of the day, might shape a very 
interesting story of the history, the 
habits, and the feelings of the 
British in India, from the native 
additions which they have made to 
their own language. 

One of the words that are oftenest 
in the mouths of Anglo-Indians, is 
the adjective “ pakka,” of which the 
primitive meaning seems to be the 
antithesis to raw, ‘The application 
of this word in Anglo-Indian par- 
lance is practically. unlimited, rang- 
ing from the ripeness of a plantain 
or mango to the possession of all 
the virtues possible to humanity. 
The use of “cutcha,” or its oppo- 
site, is nearly as wide. Thus, a 
“pakka” house is a building. of 
baked. bricks and mortar, while a 
“entcha” one is built only of mud, 
or at the most of bricks and mud. 
A “ pakka” road is the macadamised 


turnpike, while “cutcha” embraces . 


all the varieties of way down to 
the grassy footpath that runs through 
the jungle, So many officials are 
always a 
or are withdrawn from their own pro- 
per post by the exigencies of govern- 
ment, that a a large proportion 
of offices in the Indian Administra- 
tion are held by temporary occu- 
pants, the height of whose ambition 
1s to be made “ pakka,” or perma- 
nent. While an Englishman would 
vent his enthasiasm over a work of 
art by exhausting the synonyms 
which Roget groups together under 
the head of “ beauty,” the Anglo- 
Indian pithily sams them all up 
in the single word “ pakka.” The 
highest praise that can be bestowed 
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upon any one is to call him a “ pak- 
ka” fellow; while a “very cutcha 
character” is the sort of person who 
would be described in English 
phraseology by the epithets “ loose” 
and “fishy.” It is significant that 
while “ pakka,” as a personal attri- 
bute, implies all moral excellence, 
it has a special reference to accuracy 
and exactness, as if these qualities 
were rated in the highest degree 
among Anglo-Indians, “ Cuteha,” 
on the other hand, can be made to 
express a very crushing condem- 
nation. When one says that the 
east frontier expedition, or the most 
recent official memorandum issued 
from the Duftury Office, is a “ cutcha 
concern,” worse canpot well be said 
of it. 

The Anglo-Indian household sug- 
gests many curious expressions. 
Bells have never been an institu- 
tion in India, and the lordly Sahib 
summons his domestics by a loud 
shout of “ Qui hye ?” “ Who’s there? 
who waits?” From this the English- 
man in Bengal derives the familiar 
sobriquet by which he is distin- 
guished from the “ Mulls” of be- 
nighted Madras and the “ Ducks” 
of the Bombay Presidency. The 
Madrassees are said to have receiv- 
ed their appellation from Mulliga- 
tawny, which has attained a greater 
perfection in that hospitable pro- 
vince than in any other part of India, 
‘ The derivation of “ducks” is un- 
certain, unless it comes from the 
article of clothing so called. The 
Calentta citizens, however, are dis- 
tinguished from the other “ qui- 
hyes” by the special denomination 
of “ditchers,” from the “fosse” 
which was dug round the confines 
of the city in 1742 as a defence 
against the Mahratta marauders. 
“Salaam” is the lar response 
to “qui hye,” which in that 
sense may be understdod as sig- 
nifying, “ Peace be with you,”. or 
“TI greet you.” “Salaam” plays 
many parts in Anglo-Indian speech. 
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When a man is paying a mornin 
visit, he sends up his eard and vals 
until the answer “salaam” is re- 
turned, which is there equivalent to 


yan “at home.” It also means the act 


of salutation, and thanks sent back 
for a message or present ; and “to 
make one’s salaams” is a favourite 
Anglo-Indianism for waiting upon 
an official superior. A native visitor 
will never take leave of himself un- 
til the Sahib thinks fit to dismiss 
him, such a liberty being the height 
of rudeness in oriental etiquette, 
When the formal inquiries for each 
other’s health have been traversed 
in three or four different forms, an 
awkward pause ensues, and each 
begins to wish that the interview 
were well over. The Sahib wishes 
that his visitor would take himself 
away, but his English notions of 

ropriety revolt from the idea of 

idding him begone. The native, 
on the other hand, is devoutly pray- 
ing that the Sahib would send him 
off and save him from the incivil- 
ity of terminating the visit. At 
length, after each has 
assured of the other’s welfare, the 
Englishman in sheer despair pro- 
nounces the word “ rukhsat,” which 
grants the other permission to take 
his leave, and the native joyfully 
“ salaams” and goes his way. ‘“‘ Rukh- 
sat” implies a courteous dismissal; 
when a servant misbehaves, he gets 
“ jawabed,” or turned away in dis- 
grace. “Jawab” literally means an 
answer, as to a letter or a message; 
but in social usage it has come to 
signify the dismissal or rejection of 
a lover. If Green’s face is seen to 


wear an air of gloom at morning 


parade, which not even the “ brandi- 
pani” of the previous evening and his 
chronic bad luck with the “ bones” 


ean sufficiently account for, it gets — 


to be whispered that that “ pakka 
flirt,” Miss Cockett, has given the 
poor “chokhra” (lad) his “ jawab,” 
and that he has gone all “ phat” (to 





again been ' 


smash) with madness about it. We : 
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would tremble to put a construction 


' @ la Max Miller upon the fact that 


the word “answer” in Anglo-Indian 

ech should have come to signi- 
fy the refusal of a suitor. When 
a servant is discarded, his future 
career greatly depends upon his get- 
ting a “chit” or character from his 
late employer. The word “ chitti” 
means a letter, but it is even more 
extensively used in the former 
sense. “ Chits” are preserved with 
the utmost care by the natives, and 
they are not unfrequently treated as 
family heirlooms. It is asserted that 
even in the present day a beardless 
candidate for the office of “ khid- 
matghar” or of a “bearer” will 


present himself with a certificate of - 


character signed by some magnate 
of the days of Hastings or Welles- 
ley; but this isnot improbably one 
of those “ bannows” or ‘‘ make-ups” 
which enliven the talk of every 
Anglo-Indian dinner-table. The 
following story, however, is authen- 
tic: When Khuda Buksh’s long- 
suffering master’s temper was at 
last worn out by his domestic’s lying 
and stealing, by the perpetual leak- 
age of the wine and spirit bottles, by 
the steady diminution of — and 

lasses, and by Khuda Buksh’s own 
Gites and uncleanly habits, he 
sent for his servant and gave him 
his “jawab.” Khuda Buksh boldly 
demanded a “ chit,” which his mas- 
ter at first peremptorily refused ; but 
after a minute’s consideration he 
sat down at his desk, and the man 
began to bless his stars that his 
master had given him a good char- 
acter to get rid of him. e “ chit” 


_was of course in English, which 


Kbuda Buksh did not understand ; 
but off he started with it to the 
judge’s “ mem,” who was at the time 
in want of a “ khansamah,” doubt- 
ing nothing that his late master’s 
testimonial would secure the situa- 
tion forhim. But it will not be sur- 
prising that his application was un- 
successful when it is stated that the 


tenor of the certificate was as fol- 
lows :—“ The bearer, Khuda Buksh, 
has been in my service for the last 
four years, ing that period he 
was trusted with the keys of the 
wine cellar, with the task of provid- 
ing for the table, and with the 
general regulation of the whole 
household, and these duties he dis- 
cha with much satisfaction to 
—hitnself. For a teetotal family, to 
whom cleanliness and punctuality 
are no objects, who use no stone- 
ware or other breakable dishes, and 
who can view with Christian charity 
the loose ideas upon the subject of 
property of an untaught heathen 
rother, I can conscientiously sa 
that he is admirably adapted. It 
is purely out of personal for 
him that I am compelled to dispense 
with his services, for my substance 
has so diminished since he came 
into the household that I grieve 
to see his great acquisitive talents 
wasted upon such a barren field. I 
shall be glad to hear that the earth 
contains another fool so confiding as 
to take him into service.” 

Familiar u has sometimes 
taken strange liberties with native 
words. Thus the “bawarchi” or 
“confidant of the kitchen,” a per- 
son of some consideration in the 
Moghal days, when poison was a 
favourite means of removing an 
enemy, has now become the humble 
“bobbachy” or cook; and learned, 
old Duncan Forbes tells us, of his 
disgust at hearing the Cockneys 

rvert the kitchen or “ bawarchi- 

bana” into “bobbachy-conner.” 
The same authority remarks that in 
his time, “bahir ka sahib aya 
khabir dijo”—that is, a stranger 
has come, please give the news—by 
which a visitor desires his arrival 
to be announced to the family, was 
popularly transmuted into “ Barker 
sawb aya, cover the Jew.” 

The “dasturi,” or commission 
given to servants by the tradesmen 
from whom they purchase the neces- 
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saries for their master’s household, 
and enswering to the “ puckizzites” 
of English flunkeydom, is another 
word that is put to an important 
use,’ The “ dasturi,” however, is not 
an illegal gratification. Masters are 
well enough aware that their ser- 
vants receive a percentage off every 
rupee which they pay away; and 
not unfrequently the latter will com- 
po to the former if the shop- 
eepers seek to evade the customary 
payment. Now and then, in some 
of the public departments, when 
ak are surprised to sce that a 
tender of the most inferior quality 
has been accepted at the highest 
offer, a whisper will arise that 
“dasturi” has had something to do 
with it. Like all orientals, the 
natives of India worsbip “ dastur,” 
or custom, with a slavish regard ; 
and in all domestic coritroversies 
the assertion of ‘“dastur” is an 
ment that admits of no answer. 
“Zabiteth ” or old usage was wont 


to have a similar weight in the 
civil courts; but the magistrates 
of the present day are generally 


inclined to follow the Mofussil 
Daniel in the last generation, who 
said. “ Zabiteh be d——d! ayeen 
dekhao” (look up the Regulations). 

A great many of the English 
names of viands and liquors have 
become Indianised. Champagne 
is still recognisable as “ simpkin,” 
sherry keeps its own name, claret 
has been literally translated into 
“all shrab” or-red wine; but who 
would believe that so familiar a 
beverage as a bowl of punch could 
be disguised under the mystie words 
“bole ponjis?”’ Beer, with Saxon 
stubbornness, refuses to be inter- 
preted, and “ brandi-pani” threatens 
to naturalise itself in this country. 
Soda- water or “ Belattee-pani,” 
European water, as it is termed, 
was long a great enigma to the 
natives. The writer once overheard 
two khidmatghars very sagely dis- 
cussing its properties. Peeroo as- 


serted that all the water in Belatt 
(Europe) was like soda-water, even 
that in rivers and tanks, and the 
water that was sold in skins upon 
the streets of London. Abdul ridi- 
culed this notion, and wondered 
that any one could be so ignorant 
as not to know that soda-water was 
the result of enchantment (jad- 
ugari) ; that all Sahibs were taught 
magic, and had to pass an exami- 
nation by competition im magic 
before they were sent out to Hin- 
dustan, How else could such won- 
ders be done as they did? But 
Peeroo persisted in his own opinion, 
because, as he said, an old Sahib 
of his had told him so; and the 


-coutroversy terminated, as such con- 


troversies usually do, in an inter- 
change of abuse and bad names. 
The natives themselves, however, 
are now taking to the manufacture 
of soda-water, and its mysterious 
character is rapidly melting away. 
Mutton and beef generally retain 
their Anglo-Saxon designations, or 
are compounded with “ghosht” 
flesh. In small country stations 
where there is no consumption for 
beef, mutton and “ murghi ” (fowl) 
relieve guard upon the table with 
a painful regularity. “ Effeel” can 
with some reflection be identified 
with veal, the soft “v” being one 
of those letters that are most per- 
lexing to native lips. The Eng- 
lish sibilant presents a similar diffi- 
eulty, and much merriment used to 
be caused in the Calcutta theatre 
by an imitation of Young Bengal’s 
“ Eshweet eshpirit, hear my prayer.” 
“ Katlets,” “kurkets” (croquet), 
‘“irony-eshtew,” are all the Indian- 
ised names of English entrées ; but 
it would not take us long to exhaust 
the very limited vocabulary of Ang- 
lo-Indian cookery. Our countrymen 
in the East generally eat four meals 
a-day, which in Bergal are all called 
by their native names. “Chota 
hazri,” or the little breakfast—early 
tea, as it is called in Madras—is 
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room soon after rising. “ Hazri” 
or breakfast proper follows about 
nine or ten o’clock ; tiffin about two; 
and “khana” or dinner, called the 
“food,” because it is par excellence 
the meal of the day, takes place 
any time after sunset. Planters and 
others whose work is chiefly done 
out of doors in the morning before 
the heat becomes intense amplify 
their “ chota hazri ” into a tiffin, and 
breakfast in the middle of the day, 
eschewing luncheon altogether ; and 
this practice in Caleutta goes by the 
name of “mofussil,”or country, break- 
fast. A dinner-party is expressively 
called a “ barrakhana,” or big dinner. 

The word “girja,” a church, is 
a good example of how European 
words become transformed in native 
mouths. It comes straight from 
the Latin ecclesia through the 
Portuguese igreja ; but if their con- 
nection were not. historically estab- 


- lished, there would be little pro- 


bability of philologists being able 
to identify the two words, Con- 
nected with “girja,” it is curious 
to notice the phrases by which 
the natives express the assembly 
and dismissal of the con ation ; 
“girja bhaita gya,” the church has 
sitten down, being equivalent to 
the one—and “ girja toota gya,” the 
church is broken, to the other. 
The Portuguese word padre has been 
adopted by the natives to signify 
all clergymen indiscriminately. We 
have some examples of a word 
being ‘currently used in its Indian- 
ised form Jong after it has been 
forgotten in Europe. “ Almari,” a 
wardrobe or chest of drawers, is 
just the old English almarie or 
aumbry, a word which is still cur- 
rent in Scotland as “ awmrie;” but 
itwas in its Portuguese form almario, 
said to be from the Latin armorium, 
that the word was transplanted to 
the East. “Chabbi,” a key, is 
said with some probability to be 
from the Latin c/avis, through the 
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Poriuguese. But beyond “ topi,” a 
hat, from topo; “kamara,”a chamber; 
“fita,” a ribbon; and a few other 
words,—the Portuguese ascendancy 
in India “has left few linguistic 
traces. The natives round about 
Goa, and many of the half-castes 
in Bombay city, speak a broken 
dialect of Portuguese; but. no 
other foreign language has taken 
the same hold as English. In 
Chandernagore, although French is 


the official Janguage of the town, | 


scarcely any French words or 
phrases have found their way into 
the speech of the natives; and in 
truth, not a few of those within the 
French confines live in blissful 
ignorance of the fact that they are 
vot British subjects. While Na- 
poleon III.’s last fée was being 
celebrated at Chandernagore, the 
writér asked a smartly - dressed 
native what the rejoicings were all 
about; and the Baboo, indignant 
at being suspected of such ignor- 
ance, sharply answered, that it was 
“the Queen’s birthday, of course.” 
The dusky De Silvas and De Souzas 
of Calcutta are generally ignorant of 


the language of their haughty pro- 
“They speak English or 


— 
engalee indifferently well, but the | 


former with an offensive accent, 
which could only be intelligibl 


indicated by the epithets “oily” ~ 


and “ rancid.” Both Portuguese and 
East Indians are contemptuously 
spoken of as “Feringhees” by the 
natives, who would not, however, 
dare to apply such a designation to 
an Englishman ;-and the still more 
scornful appellation of “chee-chees,” 
is not unfrequently bestowed upon 
them by Anglo - Indians—* chee- 
chee” being a native expression of 
disgust. But however justly we may 
talk about a “ chee-chee” accent, the 
application of such an epithet to “a 
harmless race, whose worst fault is its 
insignificance, is quite indefensible. 

ost of our English names of 
titles and offices have suffered some- 
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what in their Indian naturalisation. 


The Governor-General is popularly 
known as the “Lat Sahib,” a word 
for which we cannot account, un- 
less it be a native corruption of 
“lord,” like “ my lud,” and “ your 
ludship,” in the jargon of the bar. 
But in official and complimentary 
language a loftier strain is adopted. 
Moulvie Ikram Ali dedicates his 
Urdu translation of the “ Ikhwan- 
us-Safa,” to the “noblest of en- 
nobled nobles, the cream of mighty 

rinces, the Hatim of the day, the 

lato of the age, the chief of chiefs, 
and the hero of heroes, Nawab 
Governor-General Lord Minto Baha- 
dur.” In Calcutta, where the Gov- 
ernor-General and the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal reign like the 
two kings of Brentford, the latter 
is known as the “ Chota” or little 
Lat Sahib. The district officials 
are generally called by their Eng- 
lish titles with “sahib” affixed, as 
“ Kumshuner Sahib,” “ Jaj Sabib,” 
“Shistunt Magistrate Sahib.” The 
old dignities of the Moghal régime 
are now sadly degraded. The 
“darogha,” whose functions, gen- 
erally speaking, corresponded with 
those of a provincial chief justice, 
is now the poor corporal of a 
police station; the “foujdar,” who 
used to be at the head of the 
local militia, where the title has 
been retained, fills an equally hum- 
ble post; the “kotwal,” who, as 
the mayor of a city or town, used 
to be an officer of high authority 
and influence, is ec! practically 
a police inspector. These are not 
the only instances of high-sounding 
titles in very lowly stations. The 
sweeper, the lowest menial in an 
Indian household, is called “ mih- 
tar,” which in the Persian denotes 
a prince or chieftain; and the 
water-carrier or “ bihishti” (vulgo 
“ beastie’), derives his name from 
Paradise itself (bthisht), The for- 
mer of these titles was probably 
at first applied in derision by the 
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Muhammadans ; but any one who 
has — a hot, dusty journey 
in the plains of India, will easily 
understand with what propriety 
the supplier of water is saluted as 
“the heavenly man,” In one in- 
stance, the Hindoos have ventured 
upon a retort for the “mihtar” 
insult, Among Hindoo - speaking 
people the inferior Muhammadan 
menials are jocularly spoken of as 
the “khulafa” or princes, succes- 
sors of the Prophet, a name sacred 
among the faithful. 

When we turn to the law courts, 
the enormous number of Anglo- 
Indianisms which have originated 
in their operations will serve to 
suggest how important a part the 
administration of justice occupies 
in the economy of the country, 
Until Lord William Bentinck’s 
time, Persian was the language of 
the Jaw and of the courts, even in 
Bengalee-speaking provinces; and 
though all cases are now tried in 
the local vernacular, most techni- 
calities have still retained their Per- 
sian form. When a young civilian 
of two or three and twenty years of 
age, who has never heard any lan- 

e spoken but his own, is put 
upon the bench to decide a case 
which is stated to him by a glib- 
tongued “muktyar” (law-agent), it 
is not surprising that he should be 
sometimes perplexed, or that ludic- 
rous blunders should be perpetrated. 
An ordinary-sized jest-book might 
be compiled out of the stories cur- 
rent in official society of magisterial 
bulls and of “mofussil justice ;” 
but we would hardly venture to 
attempt putting the points of these 
—_ efore an English reader, un- 
ess they were to be accepted as 
such upon the Jucus a non lucendo 
principle. Stories are told of the 
“ faryadi” (plaintiff) having been 
taken for the “ assami” (defendant) : 
of the prosecutor having been con- 
victed instead of the accused ; and 
of the gravest legal doubts having 
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been settled in the mind of a young 
civilian, not by a reference to the 
code, but by the toss of a rupee. 
There is an old anecdote of a wit- 
ness who, in giving evidence, spoke 
of himself not in the first person, 
which would have been presump- 
tuous and familiar, but as “ daulat- 
khwah” (the wisher of your 
felicity), and of the accused as 
“taksirwar,” a word which the 
magistrate had probably never met 
with in his reading. The young 
judge then very sagely wr that 
e could not accept evidence at 
second hand; that the policemen 
were greatly to blame for not 
having produced so important a 
witness “ as this Daulat Khwah; 
that a summons should forthwith 
be served upon him; that the per- 
son named “Taksirwar” was un- 
doubtedly the guilty party, and 
should be at once apprehended ; and 
that the charge against the prisoner 
at the bar was dismissed. Some of 
the native assistants doubtless in- 
terfered to save his superior the 

inful task of revising such a 
judgment. Similarity of words 
often gives rise to ludicrous blun- 
ders. A young assistant magistrate 
was riding into a village of his sub- 
division when five or six litigants 
came rushing forward and threw 
’ themselves down before him, calling 
out “ Dohai —v Sahib! dohai 
Sahib!” “What the d—l have I 
to do with ‘douai’ (medicine) ?” cried 
the assistant, insulted at being 
taken for a mere doctor—“go to 
the dispensary or to jehannum 
(the Hebrew Gehenna) if you want 
‘douai.’ I’m the Magistrate Sahib.” 
Whether the people understood the 
mistake, or. puzzled themselves over 
the transfer of justice to the medi- 
cal profession, report ‘saith not. 
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But. considering the difficulty of 
dealing with cases stated in a 
foreign language, the miscarriages 
of justice are far fewer than any one 
could reasonably expect. In the 
High Courts, hens the procedure 
of the English law is followed, 
amusing instances sometimes occur 
of the inapplicability of “— 
forms to native cases. A 
writer in an old number of 
‘Calcutta Review’ gives the follow- 
ing dialogue which took place at the 
trial of a native prisoner before the 
old Supreme Court :— 

Interpreter.—* Prisoner at the 
bar, how will you be tried ?” 

Prisonér.—“ Ap ma bap.” 

Judge.—* What does he say ?” 

Interpreter.—*“ He says, my lord, 
he will be tried by God and his 
country.” * 

* Ap ma bap,” adds the narrator, 
“literally means ‘ you are my father 
and mother ;’ and implies ‘ just as you 
please,’ ‘ whatever you think fit,’” 

In court language, to “chalan” 
is to forward a case from one 
authority to another, and the word 
has come into popular use among 
Anglo-Indians in the sense of send- 
ing on or transmitting anything. 
A “mufsid” is a troublesome fellow 
who annoys the court with com- 

laints' of his own, and does his 
Best to foster disputes among his 
neighbours; and it is socially ased 
of a person who “dikks” or pes- 
ters one with petitions, or with his 
company—the bore of English so- 
ciety. To “dakhil duftur” is to 
enter upon the record an order 
passed when a plea has been ad- 
mitted, or a decree given; or it 
means the reference of a case to the 
proper quarter; but somehow or 
other the phrase has been selected 
to typify official routine. “ Dakhil 
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duftur” to an Anglo-Indian sug- 
gests all those ideas which are con- 
nected with the red-tape of Eng- 
lish officialdom. Next to “ dakhil 
duftur,” “zidd” is generally looked 
upon as the greatest abuse of office 
in India. When a magistrate finds 
that his decrees are constantly re- 
versed, and his law “wigged” by 
the High Court, it is, of course, to 
the “zidd” of the revising judges 
that he attributes his reprimands. 
Tt is also, of course, the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s “zidd” against Robin- 
son for writing that article in the 
* Bengal Peon’ which “ showed up ” 
the Revenue Board so, famously, 
which has caused that injured 
officer to be so often passed over 
in promotion, and which has kept 
him all these years in the Lallkor 
district. “Zidd” is revenge as well 
as spite, manifesting itself in oppos- 
ing or thwarting one’s views, When 
an official’s shortcomings are over- 
looked, and he is again taken into 
the favor of Government, he is 
said to be “saffa karroed ” or made 
clean. In the districts, a magistrate’s 
“mizaj” (disposition) is a great 
thing to be studied. If he be a 
“zalim” (tyrant) or “ zabbardast” 
(bigh-handed), care is taken that 
nothing should be done to call 
forth his irascibility. His‘ shouk” 
or predilections are carefully ascer- 
tairied ; and whether they be for 
“ pakka” roads or female schools, for 
sculptured stones or old coins and 
medals, they are sedulously gratified 
so far as lies in people’s powers. 
All the prosperity of the district is 
attributed—in his presence—to his 
“ikbal ” or good fortune. When the 
late Mr. Thomason, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West, was ex- 
amining a vernacularschool, he asked 
a class in geography what made the 
world go round? This was a poser, 
but at last one sleeky little courtier 
made a low salaam, and blandly an- 
swered, “ Huzar ka ikbal se” (it goes 
round by your good fortune). 
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word which an Englishman picks up 
is “juldi,” quickly ; and its frequent 
use is significant of’ both English 
impatience and native laziness, 
“ Juldi,” and “chalao,” get on, will 

o farther than any other two words 
m the language. In the old days 
of the road, before railways came 
into use, when travelling had to be 
accomplished ‘in palanquins, or in 
rickety hackney-carriages, drawn by 
tats fit only for the knackers, a ven- 
tarous lady set out from Calcutta 
to join her husband at Cawnpore; 
and though “ juldi chalao” was all 
the Hindustani she had learned, the 
journey was performed ip perfect 
safety. The new-comer soon picks 
up as much Hindustani as enables 
him to make himself intelligible to 
his servants, but there is a danger 
of his oriental acquirements stop- 
ping there unless he begin the 
systematic study of the language. 
English - speaking servants should 
be cautiously avoided, as they are 
all impostors and plunderers by 
profession. They hang about the 
steamers, and foist themselves up- 
on the timorous “ griffin” who has 
grave doubts how he is to get along 
without Hindustani, and who, with- 
out giving himself the trouble ‘to 
inquire about his domestic’s ante- 
cedents, congratulates himself upon 
getting hold of a servant who can 
understand him. But the “ eshpeak- 
ing-Englis” servant is the most 
costly tutor that any’man can em- 
loy; and’ by the time that the 
reshman is able to make himself 
understood, he has been plundered 
and cheated until his confidence in 
the whole race of Eastern servants 
is utterly destroyed. It is to the 
unfavourable specimens into whose 
hands most Anglo-Indians fall” at 
the outset that the bad character 
generally given to the Indian servants 
is due. The fact is that, taking 
them as a whole, they are just 
about as honest as English menials, 
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wa and a great deal more attentive and 


obliging. 
Our brief sketch of characteristic 
Anglo-Indianisms would not be com- 
plete if we forebore to notice “galee,” 
or abusive epithets. The native 
languages present the Englishman 
with an extensive assortment of 
objurgations which, to do him 
justice, he has not been slow to 
turn to account, “Soor,” or pig, 
is one of the commonest expressions 
of abuse, and it is one that is most 
offensive to Mussulmans, Some- 
times it is forcibly expanded into 
“ Bengala soor ka butcha,” or whelp 
of a Bengal pig. “ Nimak-haram,” 
or faithless to the salt, has special 
reference to ingratitude. “ Haram- 
zada,” or base-born, is the exact 
equivalent of a strong, if not ele- 
gant, phrase chiefly used in the 
present day by members of the 
maritime community. “ Badmash” 
or blackguard, * dullal” or broker, 
“badzat ” or low-bred, “ kutta” or 
dog, “pagul” or fool, are some of 
the flowers of Anglo-Indian speech ; 
but there is a mine of Billingsgate 
in the language as yet happily un- 
touched by Anglo-Saxon lips. No 
people will permit themselves to 
use fouler language when they 
wish to be abusive than the Ben- 
lees, especially the women of the 
ower orders, upon whose tongues 
delicacy never seems to place the 
slightest restraint, Curiously en- 
ough, two languages so remote as 
the Hindustani and the Lowland 
Scotch, contain the same term of 
abuse, used in an exactly identical 
sense, In India, as well as in Scot- 
land, “ randi” is applied to an ill- 
behaved, loud-tongued virago—a 
wanton ; but the similarity cannot 
have occurred but by the merest 
accident. Not only do these Anglo- 
Indianisms entwine themselves into 
men’s habits and modes of thinking, 
but they take a hold upon the senti- 
mental feelings, and draw people to- 
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gether as if by a sort of freemasonry. 
A word casually dropped is quite 
sufficient to introduce two Anglo- 
Indians to each other, and to estab- 
lish an intimacy between them. 
Lunching once in the “ Keller” res- 
taurant, beneath the new Exchange, 
at Berlin, the writer had for. his vis- 
a-vis a bronzed Indian officer, whose 
nationality was more than half 
suspected before his “khidmat”— 
corrected into “kellner’—put the 
matter beyond dispute, He was ill 
at ease: there was evidently some- 
thing wanting to complete his com- 
fort; but he would have expressed 
himself with more facility in Urda 
than in German. He pettishly 
turned over his “Kapp’s Berlin,” 
as if he expected to find the missing 
word suggested there; but in vain, 
He then taxed his memory; but 
nothing came of it beyond “alu 
do,” which any Indian domestic 
would have answered by. helping 
him to potatoes, Strange to’ say, 
the active German waiter instanily 
produced the desired “ kartoffeln ;” 
and the Indian went on with his 
meal as if there were nothing  sur- 
prising in a German waiter’s under- 
standing Hindustani, until we. fell 
into conversation, and his attention 
was called to the fact. The mystery 
was cleared up at the cost of a few 
silber groschen ; and it turned out 
that the waiter had made several 
voyages to Calcutta, as the steward 
of a Hamburg trader, and had 

icked up a few native phrases. It 
is almost touching to see how two 
old Anglo-Indians are drawn to- 

ether by the familiar talk, and to 
he what wonderful stories, couched 
in how unintelligible language, they 
have got to tell. It is getting the 
fashion nowadays for purists to sneer 
at Anglo-Indianisms ; but no one- who 
is really acquainted with Anglo-In- 
dian society will have any fault to 
find with a dialect that so admirably 
serves to express its wants and ideas. 
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Zox was the first to speak, or 
rather to gasp. “Why do you 
come here ?” 

* Because you are here.” 

“ And how dare you come where 
I am ¢—now your falsehood is found 
out and flung into my very face |” 

“ T have never been false to you. 
At this moment I suffer for. my 
fidelity.” 

“ You suffer! I am glad of it. 
How ?” 

“In many ways: but they are 
all light, <5 a0 with my fear 
of losing your love.” 

“JT will listen to no idle words,” 
said Zoe, sternly. “ A lady claimed 
you before my face: why did you 
not stand firm, like a man, and say 
‘You have no claim on me now; 
I have a right to love another, and 
Ido’? Why did you fly ‘because 
you were ey a 

“ No,” said he, doggedly. “ Sur- 
prised, and confounded; but not 

ilty. Fool!—idiot |—that I was. 
T lost my head entirely. Yes, it is 
hopeless. You must despise me. 
You have a right to despise me.” 

* Don’t tell me,” said Zoe: “ you 
never lose your head, You are al- 
ways self-possessed, and artful. 
Would to heaven I had never seen 
you!” -She was violent. 

He gave her time. “ Zoe,” said 
he, after a while, “if I had not lost 
my head, should I have ill-treated 
a , and nearly killed her?” 

“Ah!” said Zoe, sharply, “ that 
is what you have been suffering 
from, — remorse. And well you 
may. You ought to go back to her, 
nag ask her rd on your knees. 
Indeed it is all you have left to do 
now.” 

“T know I ought.” 
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“ Then do what you ought. Good- 
bye.” 

“T cannot, I hate her.” 

“ What! because you have broken 
her heart, and nearly killed her ?” 

“No; but because she has come 
between me and the only woman I 
ever really loved, or ever can.” 

“She would not have done that 
if you had not given her the right; 
Isee her now ; she looked justice, 
and you looked guilt. Words are 
idle, when I can see her face before 
me still, No woman could look 
like that, who was in the wrong. 
But you—guilt made you a coward; 
you were false to her and false to 
me; and so you ran away from us 
both. You would have talked 
either of us over, alone; but we 
were together: so you ran away. 
You have found me alone now, so 
you are brave again: but it is too 
late. I am undeceived. I decline 
to rob Mademoiselle Klosking of 
her lover ; so good-bye.” 

And this time she was really 
going, but he stopped her. “At 
least don’t go with a falsehood on 
your lips,” said he, coldly. 

“A falsehood !—Me !” 

“Yes, it is a falsehood. How 
can you pretend I left that lady for 
you, when you know my connection 
with her had entirely ceased ten 
months before I ever saw your 
face ?” 

This staggered Zoe a moment; 
so did the heat and sense of in- 
justice he threw into his voice. 

“TI forgot that,” said she, naively : 
then, recovering herself, “ you may 
have parted with her; but it does 
not follow that she consented. 
Fickle men desert constant women. 
It is done every day.” - 





















“You are mistaken again,” said 
he. “When I first saw you, I had 
ceased to think of Mademoiselle 
Klosking; but it was not so when 
I first left her. Idid not desert 
her; J tore myself from her. I 
had a great affection for her.” 

“You dare to tell me that. Well, 
at all events, it is the truth. Why 
did you leave her, then ?” 

“ Out of self-respect. I was poor 
—she was rich and admired. Men 
sent her bouquets, and bracelets, 
and flattered her behind the scenes, 
and I was lowered in my own eyes; 
so I left her. I was unhappy for 
atime; but I had my — to sup- 

rt me, and the wound was healed 


ong before 1 knew what it was to 
love, really to love.” 

There was nothing here that Zoe 
She kept silence, 


could contradict. 
and was mystified. 

Then she attacked him on an- 
other quarter. “Have you written 
to her, since you behaved like a 
ruffian to her?” 

“No; and I never will, come 
what may. It is wicked of me; 
but I hate her. I am compelled to 
esteem her; but I hate her.” 

Zoe could quite understand that ; 
but in spite of that she said, “Of 
course you do. Men always hate 
those they have used ill. Why 
did you not write to me? Had 
a mind to be impartial, I sup- 
pose 9? 

“T had reason to believe it would 
have been intercepted.” 

“For shame! Vizard is incap- 
able of such a thing.”. 

“ Ah, you don’t know how he is 
changed. He looks on me as_a 
mad dog. Consider, Zoe: do pray 
take the real key to itall. He is 
in love with Mademoiselle Klos- 
king, madly in love with her: and 
I have been so unfortunate as to 
injure her; nearly to kill her. I 
daresay he thinks it is on your ac- 
count he hates me; but men de- 


ceive themselves. It is for her he 
hates me.” 

“ Oh y? 

“Ay. Think, for a moment, 
and you will see itis. You are 
not in his confidence. e I am sure 
he has never told you that he 
ordered his keepers to shoot me 
down if I came about the house 
at night.” 

“Oh no, no!” eried Zoe, 

“ Do you know he has raised the 
country against me, and has war- 
rants out against me for forgery, 
because I was taken in by a rogue, 
who gave me bills with sham names 
on them, and I got Vizard to cash 
them? As soon as we found out 
how I had been tricked, my uncle 
and I offered at once to pay him 
back his money. But no! he pre- 
fers to keep the bills as a weapon.” 

Zoe began to be puzzled a little. 
But she said, “You have been a 
long time discovering all these 
grievances. — have you held no. 
communication all this time ?” 

“Because you were inaccessible.. 
Does not your own heart tell you 
that I have been all these weeks: 
trying to communicate, and unable? 
Why, I came three times under: 
your window, at night, and you 
never, never would look out.” 

“ T*did look,out ever so often.” 

“Tf I had been you I should 
have looked ten thousand times. 
I only left off coming when I heard 
the keepers were ordered to shoot 
me down. Not that I should have 
eared much; forI am desperate. 
But I had just sense enough left 
to see that, if my dead body had 
been brought bleeding into your 
hall some night, none of you would 
ever have been happy again. Your 
eyes would have been opened, all of 
you. Well, Zoe, you left Vizard 
Court—that I learned; but it was 
only this morning I could find out 
where you were gone: and you see 
Iam here—with a price upon my 








head. Please read Vizard’s adver- 
tisements.” 

She took them, and read them. 
A hot flush mounted to her cheek. 

“ You see,” said he, “I am to be 
imprisoned if I set my foot in Bar- 
fordshire. Well, it will be false 
imprisonment, and Mademoiselle 
Klosking’s lover will smart for it. 
At all events, I shall take no orders 
but from you. You have been de- 
ceived by appearances. I shall do 
all I can to undeceive you; and, if 
I cannot, there will be no need to 
imprison me for a deceit of which I 
was the victim, nor to shoot me like 
a dog for loving you. I will take 
my broken heart quietly away, and 
leave Barfordshire, and England, 
and the world, for aught I care.” 

Then he cried; and that made 
her cry directly. 

“Ah!” she sighed, “we are un- 
fortunate. Appearances are so de- 
ceitful. I see I have judged too 
hastily, and listened too little to my 
own heart, that always made ex- 
euses. But it is too late now.” 

“ Why too late?” 

“ Tt is.” 

* But why?” 

“Tt all looked so ugly, and you 
were silent. We are unfortunate. 
My brother would never let us 
marry; and, besides——- Oh, why 
did you not come before ?” 

“T might as well say, why did 

ou not look out of your window? 

ou could have done it without 
risking your life, as I did. Or why 
did you not advertise? You might 
have invited an explanation from 
*E. S.,’ under cover to so-and-so.” 

“Ladies never think of such 
things. You know that very 
well. 

“Oh, I don’t complain; but I 
do say that those who love should 
not be ready to reproach; they 
should put a generous construction. 
You might have known, and you 
ought to have known, that I was 
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struggling to find you, and torn 
with anguish at my impotence.” 

“No, no; Iam so young and in- 
experienced, and all my friends 
against you. It is they who have 
parted us.” 

“How can they part us, if you 
love me still as I love you?” 

“ Because for the last fortnight I 
have not loved you, but hated you, 
and doubted you, and thought my 
only chance of happiness was to im- 
itate your indifference: and whilst 
J was thinking so, another person 
has come forward—one whom I 
have always esteemed; and now, 
in my pity and despair, I have 
ne him hopes.” She hid her 

urning face in her hands, 

“T see; you are false to me, and 
therefore you have suspected me of 
being false to you.” 

At that she raised her head high 
directly. “ Edward, you are unjust, 
Lock in my face and you may see 
what I have suffered, before I could 
bring myself to condemn you.” 

“What! your paleness, that dark 
rim under your lovely eyes—am I 
the cause ?” 

“Indeed you are. But I forgive 
you. Youare sadly pale and worm 
too. Oh, how unfortunate we are !” 

“Do not ery, dearest,” said he; 
“do not despair. Be calm, and let 
me know the worst. I will not re- 
proach you, though you have re- 
proached me. I love you as no 
woman can love. Come, tell me,” 

“Then the truth is, Lord Ux- 
moor has renewed his attention 
to me.” 

“ Ah!” 

“He has been here every day.” 

Severne groaned. 

“ Aunt Maitland was on his side, 
and spoke so kindly to me; and he 
saved my life from a furious bull. 
He is brave, noble, good, and he 
loves me. I have committed my- 
self. I cannot draw back with 
honour.” 
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“ But from me you can, because 
Iam poor, and hated, and have no 
title. If you are committed to him, 
you are engaged to me.” 

“Tam; so now I can go neither 
way. If I had poison I would take 
it this moment, and end all.” 

“For God’s sake, don’t talk so! 
Iam sure you exaggerate. You 
cannot, in these few days, have 
pledged your faith to another. Let 
me see your finger, Ah! there’s 
my ring on it still: bless you, my 
own darling Zoe—bless you!” and 
he covered her hand with kisses, 
and bedewed it with his ever-ready 
tears. 

The girl began to melt, and all 

wer to ooze out of her, mind and 

y- She sighed deeply, and said, 
“What can I do—I don’t say with 
honour and credit, but with de- 
cency—what can I do?” 

“Tell me, first, what you have 
said to him that you consider so 
compromising.” 

Zoe, with many sighs, replied, 
“TI believe—I said—I was unhappy. 
And so I was, And I owned— 
that I admired—and esteemed him. 
And sol do. And then, of course, 
he wanted more, and I could not 
give more; and he asked might he 
try and make me love him; and 
—I said—I am afraid I said—he 
might, if he could.” 

“ And a very proper answer too,” 

“Ah! but 1 said he might come 
every day. It is idle to deceive 
ourselves: I have encouraged his 
addresses. I can do nothing now 
with credit, but die, or go into a 
convent.” 

“ When did you say this?” 

“This very day.” 

“Then he has never acted on 


it.” 
“No, but he will. He will be 
You 


here.to-morrow, for certain,” 

“ Then your course is plain. 
must choose to-night between him 
and me. You must dismiss him, 
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by letter, or me upon this spot. I 
have not much fortune to offer you, 
and no coronet; but I love you, 
and you have seen me reject a love- 
ly and accomplished woman, whom 
I esteem as much as you do this 
lord. Reject him! Why, you have 
seen me fling her away from me like 
4 dog, sooner than leave you in a 
moment’s doubt of my love, If 
cannot. write a civil note declining 
an earl for me, your love is not 
worthy of mine, and I will begone 
with my love. I will not take it to 
Mademoiselle Klosking, though I 
esteem her as you do this lord; 
but, at all events, I will take it | 
away from you, and leave you m 
curse instead, for a false, fickle girl, 
that could not wait one little month, 
but must fall, with her engaged ring 
on her finger, into another man’s 
arms, Oh, Zoe! Zoe! who could 
have believed this of you?” 

“Don’t reproach me. I won't 
bear it,” she cried, wildly. 

“T hope not to have to reproach 
you,” said he, firmly; “I cannot 
conceive your hesitating.” 

“T am worn out. _Love has been 
too great a torment. Oh, if I could 
find peace !” 

Again her tears flowed, 

He put on a sympathising air. 
“You shall have peace. Dismiss 
him as I tell you, and he will trouble 
you no more: shake hands with 
me, and say you prefer him, and 
I will trouble you no more. But 
with two lovers, peace is out of the 
question, and so is self-respect. . I 
know I could not vacillate between 
you and Mademoiselle Klosking or 
any other woman.” 

“ Ah, Edward, if I do this, you 
ought to love me very dearly !” 

“I shall, Better than ever—if 

ible.” 

“And never make me’ jealous 

in.” 

“TI never shall, dearest. Our 
troubles are over.” 
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“Edward, I have been very un- 
happy. I could not bear these 
doubts again.” 

“You shall never be unhappy 

in.” 

“f must do what you require, I 
suppose. That is how it always 
ends; oh dear! oh dear!” 

“Zoe, it must be done; you 
know it must.” 

“T warn you I shall do it as 
kindly as I can.” 

“Of course you will; you ought 
to.” . 

“I must goin now; I feel very 
cold.” 

“How soon to-morrow will you 
meet me here ?” 

“When you please,” said she, 
langnidly. 

“At ten o’clock ?” 

“Yes,” é 

Then there was a tender parting, 
and Zoe went slowly in. She went 
to her own room, just to think it 
all over alone. She caught sight of 
her face in the ‘glass. Her cheeks 
had regained colour, and her eyes 
were bright as &tars. She stopped 
and looked at herself. “There 
now,” said she, “and I seem to my- 
self to live again. I was mad to 
think I could ever love any man 
bat him. He is my darling, my 
idol.” 


There was no late dinner at 
Somerville Villa. Indeed ladies, 
left to themselves, seldom dine late. 
Nature is strong in them, and they 
are hungriest when the sun is high. 
At seven o'clock, Zoe Vizard was 
seated at her desk trying to write 
to Lord Uxmoor. She sighed, she 
moaned, she began, and dropped 
the pen and hid her face. She 
became almost wild; and in that 
state she at last dashed off what 
follows ‘— 


“Dear Lorp Uxmoor,—For 
pity’s sake forgive the mad words I 
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said to you to-day. It is impossible 
I can do no more than admire and 
esteem you. My heart is gone from 
me, for ever. Pray forgive me, 
though I do not deserve it; and 
never see me, nor look at me again, 
I ask pardon for my vacillation, 
It has been disgraceful; but it has 
ended, and I was under a great 
error, which I cannot explain to 
you, when I led you to believe I 

ad a heart to give you. My eyes 
are opened, Our paths lie asunder. 
Pray, pray, forgive me, if it is pos- 
sible. I will never forgive myself, 
nor cease to bless and revere you, 
whom I have used so ill. 

“Zor Vizarp.” 


That day, Uxmoor dined alone 
with his mother for a wonder, and 
he told her how Miss Vizard had 
come round ; he told her also about 
the bull, but so vilely that she 
hardly comprehended he had been 
in any danger: these encounters 
are rarely described [to the life, ex- 
cept by us who avoid them—except 
on os 
Lady Uxmoor was much pleased. 
She was a proud, politic lady, and 
this was a judicious union of two 
powerful houses in the county, and 
one that would almost command 
the elections. But, above all, she 
knew her son’s heart was in the 
match, and she gave him a mother’s 
sympathy. 

As she retired, she kissed him, 
and said, “ When you are quite sure 
of the prize, tell me, and I will 
eall upon her.” 

Being alone, Lord Uxmoor light- 
ed a cigar and smoked it in measure- 
less content. The servant brought 
him a note on a salver. It had 
come by hand. Uxmoor opened 
it, and read every word straight 
through, down to “Zoe Vizard ;” 
read it, and sat petrified. 

He read it again. He felt a sort 


of sickness come over him. He 
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swallowed a tumbler of port, a wine 
he rarely touched: but he felt 
worse now than after the bull-fight. 
This done, he rose and stalked like 
a wounded lion into the drawing- 
room, which was on the same 
floor, and laid the letter before his 
mother. 

“ You are a woman too,” said he, 
a little helplessly. “Tell me—what 
on earth does this mean ?” 

The dowager read it slowly and 
keenly, and said, “ It means—an- 
other man.” 

“ Ah !” said Uxmoor, with a sort 
of snarl. 

“Have you seen any one about 
her ?” 

“No; not lately. At Vizard 
Court there was; but that is all 
over now, I conclude, It was a Mr. 
Severne, an adventurer, a fellow 
that was caught out in a lie before 
usall. Vizard tells me a lady came 
and ctaimed him before Miss Vizard, 
and he ran away.” 

“An unworthy attachment, in 
short ?” 

“Very unworthy, if it was an 
attachment at all.” 

“Was he at Vizard Court when 
she declined your hand ?” 

“ Yes,”’ 

“Did he 
went?” 

“T suppose so, Yes, he must 
have,” 

“Then the whole thing is clear: 
that man has come forward agair 
unexpectedly, or written, and she 
dismisses you. My darling, there 
for you to do. 
Leave her, and thank her for tell- 
ing you in time. A less honourable 
fool would have hidden it, and then 
we might have had a Countess of 
Uxmoor in the Divorce Court some 
day or other,” 

“TI had better go abroad,” said 
Uxmoor, with a groan. “This 
country is poisoned for me.” 

“Go, by all means. Let Janne- 


remain, after you 


way pack up your things to-mor- 
row,” 

“T should like to kill that fellow 
firs ” 

“You will not even waste a 
thought on him, if you are my 
son.” 

“ You aré right, mother. What 
am I to say to her ?” 

“ Not a word.” 

“ What! not answer her letter? 
It is humble enough, I am sure— 
pore soul! Mother, lam wretched, 

ut I am not bitter, and my rival 
will revénge me.” 

“ Uxmoor, your going abroad is 
the only answer she shal] have. 
The wisest man, in these matters, 
who ever lived, has left a rule of 
conduct to every well-born man—a 
rule which, believe me, is wisdom 
itself :— 


*¢Le bruit est. pour le fat, la plainte est 


pour le sot ; 
L’honnéte homme trompé s’eloigne, et 
ne dit mot.’ 


“You will make a tour, and not 
say a word to Miss Vizard, good, 
bad, non indifferent. I insist upon 
that.” 

“Very well. Thank you, dear 


mother: you guide me, and don’t | 


let me make a fool of myself; for I 
am terribly cut up. You will be 
the only Countess of Uxmoor in my 
Th 

en he kneeled at her feet, and 
she kissed his head, and cried over 
him ; but her tears only made this 
proud lady stronger. 

Next day he started on his trav- 
els. 

Now, but for Zoe, he would 
on no account have left England 
just then; for he was going to 
uild model cottages in his own 
village, upon designs of his own, 
each with a little plot, and .a public 
warehouse or granary, with divi- 
sions for their potatoes, and apples, 
&c. However, he turned this over 
























































in his mind while he was packing; 
he placed certain plans and papers 
in his despatch-box, and took his 
ticket to Taddington, instead of 
going at once to London. From 
Taddington he drove over to Hill- 
stoke, and asked for Miss Gale, 
They told him she was fixed at 
Vizard Court. That vexed him: 

he did not want to meet Vizard. 
He thought it the part of a Jerry 
Sneak, to go and how! to a brother 
against his sister. Yet, if Vizard 
questioned him, how could he con- 
ceal there was something ‘wrong? 
However, he went down to Vizard 
Court; but said to the servant who 
opened the door, “I am rather in 
a hurry, sir: do you think that 
you could procure me afew minutes 
with Miss Gale? You need not 
trouble Mr. Vizard.” 

“Yes, my laud. Certainly, my 
laud. Please step in the morning- 
room, my laud. Mr, Vizard.is out.” 

That was fortunate, and Miss 
Gale came down to him directly. 

Fanny took that opportunity to 
chatter and tell Mademoiselle Klos- 
king all about Lord Uxmoor and 
his passion for Zoe, “ And he will 
have her, too,” said she, boldly. 

Lord Uxmoor told Miss Gale he 
had called upon business. He was 
obliged to leave home for a time, 
and wished to place his projects 
under the care of a person who 
could really sympathise with them, 
and make additions to them, if ne- 
cessary. “Men,” said he, “are 
always making oversights in matters 
of domestic comfort: besides, you 
are full of ideas. I want you to be 
viceroy with full’ power, and act 
as you would if the village 

elonged to you.” 

Rhoda ctlraned high at the com- 
pliment. 

“ Wells, cows, granary, real edu- 
eation,—what you like,” said he. 
“I know your mind. Begin 
abolishing the lower orders in the 











only way they ean be got rid of; 
by raising them in comfort, clean- 
liness, decency, and knowledge. 
Then I shall not be missed. I’m 
going abroad.” 

“Going abroad ?” 

“Yes, Here are my plans: alter 
them for the better, if you can, 
All the work to be done by the 
villagers. Weekly wages. We buy 
materials. They will be more re- 
conciled to improved dwellings 
when they build them themselves, 
Here are the addresses of the peo- 
ple who will furnish money. It 
will entail travelling; but my peo- 
ple will always meet you at the 
station, if you telegraph from Tad- 
dington. Youaccept? A thousand 
thanks. I am afraid I must be 
off.” 

She went into the hall with him, 
half bewildered, and only at the 
door found time to ask after Zoe 
Vizard. 

“A little better, I think, than 
when she came.” 

“Does she ‘know you are going 
abroad ?” 

“No; I don’t think she does, 
yet. It was settled all in a hurry.” 

He escaped further questioning 
by hurrying away. 

Miss Gale was still looking after 
him, when Ina Klosking came down, 
dressed for a walk, “and leaning 
lightly on Miss Dover's arm. This 
was by previous consent of Miss 
Gale. 

“ Well, dear,” said Fanny, “ what 
did he say to you?” 

“Something that has surprised 
and puzzled me*very much.” She 
then related the whole conversation, 
with her usual precision. 

Ina Klosking observed quietly to 
Fanny that this did not Took like 
successful wooing. 

“T don’t know that,” said Fanny, 
stoutly. “Oh, Miss Gale, did you 
not ask him about her?” 
“Certainly I did; and he said 
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she was better than when she first 

came.” 

“There!” said Fanny, triumph- 

antly. e 

Miss Gale gave her a little pinch, 

and she dropped the subject. 

Vizard returned, and found Made- 
moiselle Klosking walking on his 

vel. He offered her his arm, 
and was a happy man, parading her 
very slowly, and supporting her 
steps, and purring his congratula- 
tions into her ear. “Suppose I 
were to invite you to dinner, what 
would you say?” 

“T think I should say ‘ To-mor- 
row.’ ” 

“And a very good answer, too. 
To-morrow shall be a féte.” 

“You spoil me.” 

“ That is impossible.” 

It was strange to see them to- 
gether; he so happy, she so apa- 
thetic, yet gracious. 

Next morning came a bit of 
human nature, a letter from Zoe 


to Fanny, almost entirely occupied 


with praises of Lord Uxmoor. She 
told the Bull story better than I 
have—if possible—and, in short, 
made Uxmoor a hero of romance. 

Fanny carried this in triumph 
to the other ladies, and read it out. 
“There!” said she. Didn’t I 
tell you ?” 

Rhoda read the letter, and owned 
herself puzzled. “I am not, then,” 
said Fanny: “they are engaged— 
over the bull; like Europa, and I 
forget who,—and so he is not 
afraid to go abroad now. That is 
just like the men, They cool 
directly the chase is over.” 

Now the truth was that Zoe 
was trying to soothe her conscience 
with eloquent praises of the man 
she had dismissed, and felt guilty. 

Ina Klosking said little., She 
‘was puzzled too at first. She 
asked to see Zoe’s handwriting, 
The letter was handed to her. She 
studied the characters, “It is a 


Jt 
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good hand,” she said—“ nothing 
mean there.” And she gave it 
back. 

But, with a glance, she had read 
the address, and learned that the 
post town was Bagley. 

All that day, at intervals, she 
brought her powerful ong 
to bear on the paradox; and, thoug 
she had not the facts and the clue 
I have given the reader, she came 
near the truth in an essential mat- 
ter. She satisfied herself that Lord 
Uxmoor was not engaged to Zoe 
Vizard. Clearly, if so, he would 
not leave — ‘for months. She 
resolved to know more; and just 
before dinner she wrote a line to 
Ashmead, and requested him to call 
on her immediately. 

That day she dined with Vizard 
and the ladies. She sat at Vizard’s 
right hand, and he told her how 
proud and happy he was to see her 
there. 

She blushed faintly, but made 
no reply. 

She retired soon after dinner. 

All next day she expected Ash- 
mead, 

He did net come. 

She dined with Vizard next day, 
and retired to the drawing-room. 
The piano was opened, and she 
played one or two exquisite things, 
and afterwards tried her voice, but 
only in scales, and somewhat timid- 
ly, for Miss Gale warned her she 
might lose it, or spoil it, if she 
strained the vocal chord while her 
whole system was weak. 

Next day Ashmead came with 
apologies. He had speuta day in 
the cathedral town on business, 
He did not tell her how he had 
spent that day, going about p 
her as the greatest singer of 
music in the world, and paving the 
way for her en ent at the next 
festival. Yet the single-hearted 
Joseph had really raised that com- 
mercial superstructure upon the 








sentiments she had uttered on his 
first visit to Vizard Court. 

Ina now held a private conference 
with him. “I think,” said she, 
“T have heard you say you were 
once an actor.” 

“IT was, madam, and a very 
good one too.” 

“Cela va sans dire. I never 
knew one that was not. At all 
events, you can disguise yourself.” 

“ Anything, madam, from Grand- 
father Whitehead to a boy in a 
pinafore. Famous for my makes- 
up.” 

“I wish you to watch a certain 
house, and not be recognised by a 
person who knows you.” 

“ Well, madam, nothing is infra 
dig. if done for you: nothing is dis- 
tasteful, if done for you.” 

“Thank you, my friend, I have 
thought it well to put my instruc- 
tions on paper.” 

“ Ay, that is the best way.” 

She handed him the instructions. 
He read them, and his eyes 
sparkled. “Ah! this is a commis- 
sion I undertake with pleasure, and 
Pll execute it with zeal.” 

He left her, soon after, to carry 
out these instructions ; and that very 
evening he was in the wardrobe 
of the little theatre, rumaging 
out a suitable costume, and also 
in close conference with the wig- 
maker, 


Next day Vizard had his mother’s 
sables taken out and aired; and 
drove Mademoiselle Klosking into 
Taddington in an open carriage. 
Fanny told her they were his 
mother’s sables, and none to com- 
pare with them in the country. 

On returning, she tried her voice 
to the harmonium in her own ante- 
chamber, and found it was gaining 
strength—like herself. 


Meantime, Zoe Vizard met Se- 
verne in the garden, and told him 
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she had written to Lord Uxmoor, 
and he would never visit her again, 
But she did not make light of the 
sacrifice this tjme. She had sacri- 
ficed her own self-respect as well as 
Uxmoor’s, and she was sullen and 
tearful. 

He had to be very wary and 
patient or she would have parted 
with him too, and fled from both of 
them to her brother. 

Uxmoor’s wounded pride would 
have been soothed could he have 
been present at the first interview 
of this pair. He would have seen 
Severne treated with a hauteur, 
and a sort of savageness, he himself 
was safe from, safe in her unshaken 
esteem. 

But the world is made for those 
who can keep their temper, especi- 
ally the female part of the world, 

Sad, kind, and loving, but never 
irritable, Severne smoothed down, 
and soothed, and comforted the 
wounded girl; and, seeing her two 
or three times a-day-—for she was 
completely mistress of her time— 
got her entirely into his power 

in. 

Uxmoor did not reply. 

She had made a“ selection, 


Love beckoned forward. It was 
uscless to look back. 
Love was omnipotent, They 


both began to recover their good 
looks, as if by magic; and as 
Severne’s passion, though wicked, 
was earnest, no r bird was ever 
more completely entangled by bird- 
lime than Zoe was caught by Edward 
Severne. 

Their usual place of meeting was 
the shrubbery attached to Somer- 
ville Villa. The trees, being young, 


made all the closer shade; and the 
gravel walk meandered, and shut 
them out from view. 

Severne used to enter this shrab- 
bery by a little gate leading from 
the meadow, and wait under the 
trees till Zoe came to him, Vizard’s 
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advertisements alarmed him, and 
he used to see the coast clear before 
he entered the shrubbery, and also 
before he left it. He was so par- 
ticular in this, that, observing one 
day an old man doddering about 
with a basket, he would not go in 
till he had taken a look at him. 
He found it was an ancient, white- 
haired villager gathering mush- 
rooms, The old fellow was so stiff, 
and his hand so trembling, that it 
took him about a minute to gather 
a single fungus. 

To give a reason for coming up to 





Mademoiselle Klosking told Viz- 
ard the time drew near when she 
must leave his hospitable house. 

“Say a month hence,” said he. 

She shook her head. 

“Of course you will not stay to 

tify me,” said he, half sadly, half 
bitterly. “But you will have to 
stay a week or two longer par ordon- 
nance du médecin.” 

“My physician is reconciled to 
my going. . We must all bow to 
necessity.” 

This was said too firmly to admit 
a reply. 

“The old house will seem very 
dark again whenever you do go,” 
said Vizard, plaintively. 

“Tt will soon be brightened by 
her who is -its true and lasting 
light,” was the steady reply. 

A day or two passed with nothing 
to record, except that Vizard hung 
about Ina Klosking, and became, if 
possible, more enamoured of her, 
0 more unwilling to part with 
er. 

Mr. Ashmead arrived one after- 
noon about three o'clock, and was 
more than an hour with her. They 
conversed very earnestly, and, when 


he went, Miss Gale found her 


agitated. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 





him, Severne said, “ How old are 
you, old man?” 

“TIT be ninety, measter, next 
Martinmas-day.” 


“ Only ninety!” said our Adonis, - 


contemptuously ; “you look a hun- 
dred and ninety.” 

He would have been less con- 
temptuous had he known that 
the mushrooms were all toadstools, 
and the village centenaire was Mr. 
Joseph Ashmead, resuming his 
original arts, and playing Grand- 
father Whitehead on the green 


grass. 


“This will not do,” said she, 
“Tt will pass, my friend,” said 
Ina. “I will sleep.” 

She laid herself down, and slept 
three hours before dinner. 

She arose refreshed, and dined 
with the little party ; and, on retir- 
ing to the drawing-room, she invit- 
ed Vizard to join them at his con- 
venience. 

' He made it his convenience in 
ten minutes. 

Then she opened the piano, play- 
ed an introduction, and electrified 
them all by rag the leading 
song in “Siebel.” She did not sing 
it so powerfully as in the theatre; 
‘she would not have done that even 
if she could: but still she sang it 
out, and nobly. It seemed a miracle 
to hear such singing in a room. 

Vizard was in raptures, 

They cooled suddenly when she 
reminded him what he had said, 
that she must stay till she could 
sing Siebel’s song. “I keep to the 
letter of the contract,” said she. 
“My friends, this is my last night 
at Vizard Court.” 

“ Please try and shake that resolu- 
tion,” said Vizard, gravely, to Mesde- 
moiselles Dover and Gale. 

“They cannot,” said Ina. “It 
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is my destiny. And yet,” said she, 
after a pause, “I would not have you 
remember me by that flimsy thing. 
Let me sing you asong your mother 
loved; let me be remembered in 
this house, as a singer, by that.” 
Then she sang Handel’s song— 


“What though I trace each herb and 
flower 
That decks the morning dew ; 
Did I not own Jehovah’s power, 
How vain were all I knew.” 


She sang it with amazing purity, 
volume, grandeur, and power; the 
lustres rang and shook, the hearts 
were thrilled, and the very souls of 
the hearers ravished. She herself 
turned a little pale in singing it, 
and the tears stood in her eyes. 

The song and its interpretation 
were so far above what passes for 
music, that they all felt compliments 
would be an impertinence. Their 
eyes and their long-drawn breath 
paid the true homage to that great 
master rightly interpreted—a very 
rare occurrence. 

“ Ah,” said she; “that was the 
hand could brandish Goliath’s spear.” 

“ And this is how you reconcile us 
to losing you,” said Vizard. “ You 
might stay, at least, till you had 

‘one through my poor mother’s col- 
ection.” 

“Ah, I wish I could. But I 
cannot; I must not. My Fate 
forbids it.” . 

* * Pate’ and ‘ destiny,’” said Viz- 
ard, “stuff and nonsense. We make 
our own destiny. Mine is to be 
eternally disappointed, and happi- 
ness snatched out of my hands. 

He had no sooner made this pretty 
speech than he was ashamed of it, 
and stalked out of the room, not to 
say any more unwise things. 

This burst of spleen alarmed 
Fanny Dover. “There,” said she, 
“now you cannot go. He is very 
ange ” 

na Klosking said she was sorry 
for that ; but he was too just a man 


to be angry with her long: the day 
would come when he would approve 
her conduct. Her lip quivered a 
little as she said this, and the water 
stood in her eyes: and this was 
remembered and understood, long 
after, both by Miss Dover and 
Rhoda Gale. 

“ When does your Royal High- 
ness propose to start?” inquired 
Rhoda Gale, very obsequiously, and 
just a little bitterly. 

“To-morrow at half-past nine 
o’clock, dear friend,” said Ina. 

“Then you will not go without 
me. You will get the better of Mr. 
Vizard, because he is only a man: 
but I am a woman, and have a will as 
well as you. If you make a journey 
to-morrow, I go with you. Deny 
me, and you shan’t goat all.” Her 
eyes flashed defiance. 

Ina moved one step; took Rho- 
da’s little defiant head, and kissed 
her cheek. “Sweet physician and 
kind friend, of course you shall go 
with me, if you will; and bea 
great blessing to me.” 

This reconciled Miss Gale to the 
proceedings, She packed up a 
carpet-bag, and was up early, mak- 
ing provisions of every sort for 
her patient's journey: air-pillows, 
soft warm coverings, medicaments, 
stimulants, &c., in a little bag slung 
across her shoulders, Thus furnish- 
ed, and equipped in a uniform suit 
of grey cloth and wide-awake hat, 
she cut avery sprightly and com- 
manding figure, but more like Diana 
than Hebe. 

The Klosking came down, a pale 
Juno, in travelling costume; and a 
quarter of an hour before the time, 
a pair-horse fly was at the door, and 
Mr. Ashmead in the hall. 

The ladies were both ready, 

But Vizard had not appeared. 

This caused an uneasy discussion. 

‘He must be very angry,” said 
Fanny, in a half whisper. 

“T cannot go while he is,” sighed 
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even to my courage.” 


“ Mr. Harris,” said Rhoda, “ would 
you mind telling Mr. Vizard ?” 

“ Well, Miss,” said Harris, softly, 
«J did step in and tell him. Which 
he told me to go to the devil, Miss: 
a hobservation I never knew him to 
make before.” 

This was not encouraging. Yet 
the Klosking quietly inquired where 
he was. 

“In there, ma’am,” said Harris, 
“Tn his study.” 

Mademoiselle Klosking, placed 
between two falternatives, decided 
with her usual resolution. She 
walked immediately to the door, and 
tapped at it: then, scarcely waiting 
for an instant, opened it and walked 
in with seeming firmness, though 
her heart was beating rather high. 

The people outside looked at one 
another. “I wonder whether he 
will tell her to go to the devil?” 
said Fanny, who was getting tired 
of being good. 

“ No use,” said Miss Gale; “she 
doesn’t know the road.” 

When La Klosking entered the 
study, Vizard was seated, disconso- 
late, with two pictures before him. 
His face was full of pain, and La 
Klosking’s heart smote her. She 
moved towards him, hanging her 
head, and said, with inimitable 
sweetness and tenderness, “ Here is 
a culprit come to try and appease 
you.” 

There came a time when he could 
hardly think of these words, and her 
penitent, submissive manner, with 
dry eyes. But just then his black 
dog had bitten him; and he said, 
dillecly, “Oh, never mind me; it 
was always so. Your. sex have al- 
ways made me smart for If 
flying from my house, before you 
are half recovered, gives you half 
the pleasure it gives me pain and 
mortification, say no more about 
it.” 
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“Ah! why say it gives me plea- 
sure? My friend, you cannot really 
think so.” 

“T don’t know what to think, 
You ladies are all riddles.” 

“Then I must take you‘into my 
confidence, and, with some reluc- 
tance, I own, let you know why I 
leave this dear, kind roof to-day.” 

Vizard’s generosity took the alarm. 
“No,” he said, “I will not extort 
ra reasons, It is a shame of me. 

our bare will ought to be law in 
this house; and what reasons could 
reconcile me to losing you so sud- 
denly? You are the joy of our 
eyes, the delight of our ears, the 
idol of all our hearts. You will 
leave us, and there will be darkness 
and gloom, instead of sunshine and 
song. Well, go; but you cannot 
soften the blow with reasons.” 

Mademoiselle Klosking flushed, 
and her bosom heaved; for this was 
a strong man greatly moved. With 
instinctive tact she saw the best 


way to bring him to his senses was . 


to give him a good opening to 
retreat. 

“ Ah, Monsieur,” said she, “ you 
are trop grand seigneur. You en- 
tertain a poor wounded singer in 
a chamber few princes can equal. 
You place everything at her dis- 
posal; such a physician and nurse 
as no queen can command; a choir 
to sing to her; royal sables to keep 
the wind from her, and ladies to 
wait on her. And, when you have 
brought her back to life, you say to 
yourself, She is a woman; she will 
not be thoroughly content unless 
we tell her she is adorable, So, out 
of politeness, B hw descend to the 
language of gallantry, This was not 
needed. I dispense with that kind 
of comfort. I leave your house be- 
cause it is my duty, and leave it your 
grateful servant and true friend to 
my last hour.” 

She had opened the door, and 
Vizard could now escape. His 



























































































obstinacy and his heart would not 
let him, 

“Do not fence with me,” said 
he. “Leave that to others, It is 
beneath you. If you had been con- 
tent to stay, I would have been 
content to show my heart by halves. 
But, when you offer to Jeave me, you 
draw from me an avowal I can no 
longer restrain, and you must and 
shall listen to it, When I saw 
you on the stagé at Homburg, I 
admired you and loved you that 
very night. But I knew from ex- 
perience how seldom in women out- 
ward graces go with the virtues of 
the soul. I distrusted my judg- 
ment. I feared you, and I fled 
19% But our destiny brought you 

ere; and when I held you, pale and 
wounded, in my very arms, my 
heart seemed to go out of my 
bosom,” 

“Oh, no more! no more, pray !” 
cried Mademoiselle Klosking. 

But the current of love was not 
to be stemmed. “Since that ter- 
rible hour I have been in heaven, 
watching your gradual aad sure 
recovery; but you have recovered 
only to abandon me, and your hurry 
to leave me drives me to despera- 
tion. No, I cannot part with you. 
You must not leave me, either this 


‘day or any day. Give me your 


hand, and stay here for ever, and 
be the queen of my heart and of 
my house,” 

For some time La Klosking bad 
lost her usual composure. Her 
bosom heaved tumultuously, and 
her hands trembled. But at this 
distinct proposal the whole woman 
changed. She drew herself up, 
with her pale cheek flushing, and 
her eyes glittering. 

“What, sir?” said she. “ Have 
yee read me so ill? Do you not 

now I would rather be the meanest 
drudge that goes on her knees and 
scrubs your floors, than be queen of 
your house, as you call it? Ah, 
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Jesu! are all men alike, then; that 
he whom I have so revered, whose 
mother’s songs I have sung to him, 
makes me a proposal dishonourable 
to me and to himself?” 

“ Dishonourable!” cried Vizard, 
“Why, what can any man offer to 
any woman more honourable than 
I offer you? I offer you my heart 
and my hand, and I say, do not go, 
my darling. Stay here for ever, and 
be my queen, my goddess, my 
wife !” 

“Your wire?” She stared 
wildly at him, “ Your wife? Am 
I dreaming, or are you ?” 

“Neither. Do you think I can 
be content with less than that? 
Ina, I adore you.” 

She put her hand to her head. 
“TI kuow not who is to blame for 
this,” said she, and she trembled 
visibly. 

“T'll take the blame,” said he, 
gaily. 

Said Ina very gravely, “You, 
who do me the honour to offer me 
your name, have you asked your- 
self seriously what has been the 
nature of my relation with Edward 
Severne ?” 

“No!” cried Vizard, violently; 
“and I do not mean to. I see you 
despise him now; and I have my 
ores and my senses to guide me in 
choosing awife. I choose you—if 

ou will have me.” 

She listened, then turned her 
moist eyes full upon him, and said 
to him, “This is the greatest hon- 
our ever befel me. I cannot take 
it.” 

“ Not take it ?” 

“No; but that is my misfortune, 
Do not be mortified. You have no 
rival in my esteem, What shall I 
say, my friend ?—at least I may call 
you that; if I explain now I shall 
weep much, and lose my strength. 
What shall I do? I think—yes, 
that will be best—you shall go with 
me to-day.” 
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“To the end of the world !” 

“Something tells me you will 
know all and forgive me.” 

“ Shall I take my bag ?” 

“You might take an evening 
dress, and some linen.” 

“Very well. I won’t keep you 
a moment,” said he; and went up- 
stairs with great alacrity. 

She went into the hall, with her 
eyes bent on the ground, and was 
immediately pinned by Rhoda Gale, 
whose piercing eye, and inquisitive 
finger on her pulse, soon discovered 
that she had gone through a trying 
scene. “This is a bad beginning 
of an imprudent journey,” said she ; 
“I have a great mind to counter- 
mand the carriage.” 

“No, no,” said Ina; “I will 
sleep in the railway and recover 
myself.” 

The ladies now got into the car- 
riage; Ashmead insisted on going 
upon the box; and Vizard soon 

ed, and took his seat oppo- 
site Miss Gale and Mademoiselle 


_Klosking. The latter whispered her 


doctress: “It would be wise of me 


not to speak much at present.” La 
Gale communicated this to Vizard, 
and they drove along in dead si- 
lence. But they were naturally cun- 
ous to know where they were go- 
ing; so they held some communica- 


tion with their eyes. They very 
soon found they were going to Tad- 
dington station. 

Then came a doubt—were they 
going up or down ? 

That was soon resolved. 

Mr. Ashmead had hired a saloon 
carriage for them, with couches and 
conveniences, 

They entered it; and Mademoi- 
selle Klosking said to Miss Gale, 
“It is necessary that I should 
sleep.” 

“You shall,” said Miss Gale. 

While she was arranging the 
pillows and things, La Klosking 
said to Vizard, “ We artists learn 


to sleep when we have work to do, 
Without it I should not be strong 
enough this day.” She said this 
in a half-apologetic tone, as one 
anxious not to give him any shadow 
of offence. 

She was asleep in five minutes; 
and Miss Gale sat watching her at 
first, but presently joined Vizard at 
the other end, and they whispered 
together, Said she, “ What becomes 
of the theory that women have no 
strength of will? There is Made- 
moiselle Je le veuz in person. When 
she wants to sleep, she sleeps; and 
look at you and me—do you know 
where we are going ?” 

“ No.” 

“No more do L The motive 
power is that personification of 
divine repose there. How beauti- 
ful she is with her sweet lips part- 
ed, and her white teeth peeping, 
and her upper and lower lashes 
wedded ! ia how graceful !” 

“She is a goddess,” said Vizard; 
“TI wish I had never seen her, 
Mark my words, she will give me 
the sorest heart of all.” 

“T hope not,” said Rhoda, very 
seriously, 

Ina slept sweetly for uearly two 
hours, om all that time her friends 
could only guess where they were 

ing. 

At last the train stopped, for the 
sixth time, and Ashmead opened 
the door, 

This worthy, who was entirely in 
command of the expedition, collect- 
ed the luggage, including Vizard’s 
bag, and deposited it at the station, 
He then introduced the party to 
a pair-horse fly, and mounted the 
box. 

When they stopped at Bagley, 
Vizard suspected where they were 


going. 
hen he saw the direction the 
carriage took, he knew it, and turn- 
ed very grave indeed. 

He even regretted that he had 
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put himself so blindly under the 
control of a woman. He cast search- 
ing glanees at Mademoiselle Klos- 
king to try and discover what on 
earth she was going to do. But 
her face was as impenetrable as 
marble, Still she never looked less 
likely to do anything rash or in 
bad taste. Quietness was the main 
ebaracteristic of her face when not 
rippled over by a ravishing sweet- 
ness; but he had never seen her 
look so great, and lofty, and resolute 
as she looked now; a little stern, 
too, as one who had a great duty 
to do, and was inflexible as iron. 
When truly feminine features stiff- 
en into marble like this, beauty 
is indeed imperial, and worthy of 


Poikilus never left. Taddington, 
only the “Swan.” More than once 
he was within sight of Ashmead, 
unobserved. Once, indeed, that 
gentleman, who had a great respect 
for dignitaries, saluted him; for at 
that moment Poikilus happened to 
be a sleek dignitary of the Church 
of England. Poikilus, when quite 
himself, wore a moustache, and was 
sallow, and lean as a weasel; but 
he shaved, and stuffed, and coloured 
for the dean. Shovel-hat, portly 
walk, and green spectacles, did the 
rest. Grandfather Whitehead sal- 
uted, His reverence chuckled. 
Poikilus kept Severne posted by 
letter and wire, as to many things 
that happened outside Vizard Court ; 
but he could not divine the storm 
that was brewing inside Ina Klos- 
king’s room. Yet Severne defended 
himself exactly as he would have 
done had he known all. He and 
Zoe spent Elysian hours, meeting 
twice a-day in the shrubbery, and 
making love as if they were the 
only two creatures in the world; 
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epic song; it rises beyond the wing 
of prose. 

My reader is too intelligent not to 
divine that she was steeling herself 
to a terrible interview with Zoe Vi- 
zard—terrible, mainly on account 
of the anguish she knew she must 
inflict. 

But we can rarely carry out our 
plans exactly as we trace them— 
unexpected circumstances derange 
them or expand them; and I will 
so far anticipate as to say that, in 
this case, a most unexpected turn 
of events took La Klosking by sur- 
prise. 

Whether she proved equal to the 
occasion, these pages will show very 
soon. 
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but it was blind Elysium only to 
one of them—Severne was uneasy 
and alarmed the whole time. His 
sagacity showed him it could not 
last, and there was always a creep 
ing terror on him. Would not Ux 
moor cause inquiries ? Would he not 
be sure to tell Vizard? Would not 
Vizard come there to look _ after 
Zoe, or order her back to Vizard 
Court? i Would’ not the Klosking 
get well, and interfere once more! 
He passed the time between heaven 
and hell; whenever he was not 
under the immediate spell of Zoe’s 
presence, a sort of vague terror was 
always on him. He looked all 
round him, wherever he went. 

This terror, and his passion, 
which was now as violent as it was 
wicked, soon drove him to conceive 
desperate measures. But, by mas 
terly self-government, he kept them 
two days to his own bosom. He 
felt it was too soon to raise a fresh 
and painful discussion with Zoe. 
He must let her drink unmixed de 


light, and get a taste for it; and 
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then show her on what conditions 
alone it could be had for ever, 

It was on the third day after 
their reconciliation, she found him 
seated or a bench in the shrubbery, 
Jost in thought, and looking very 
dejected, She was close to him be- 
fore he noticed ; then he sprang up, 
stared at her, and began to kiss her 
hands violently, and even her very 
dress, 

“Tt is you,” said he, “once 
more.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Zoe, tenderly ; 
“did you think I would not 
come ?” 

“T did not know whether you 
could come. I feel that my happi- 
ness cannot last long. And, Zoe 
dear, I have had a dream, I 
dreamed we were taken prisoners, 
and carried to Vizard Court, and on 
the steps stood Vizard and Made- 
moiselle Klosking, arm in arm ; I be- 
lieve they were man and wife, And 

ou were taken out and led, weep- 

ing, into the house, and I was left 
there raging with agony. And then 
that lady put out her finger in a 
commanding way, and I was whirled 
away into utter darkness, and I 
heard you moan, and I fought, and 
dashed my head against the car- 
riage, and I felt my heart burst, and 
my whole body filled with some 
cold liquid, and I went to sleep, 
and I heard a voice say, ‘It is all 
over; his trouble is ended,’ I was 
dead.” 

This narative, and his deep de- 
jection, set Zoe’s tears flowing. 
“Poor Edward!” she sighed; “I 
would not survive you. But cheer 
up, dear; it was only a dream. We 
are not slaves, Iam not depend- 
ent on any one. How can we be 
parted ?” 

“We shall, unless we use our 
opportunity, and make it impossible 
to part us. .Zoe,do not slight m 
alarm and my misgivings; suc 
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warnings are prophetic. For heav- 
en’s sake, make one sacrifice more, 
and let us place our happiness be- 
yond the reach of man.” 

“ Only tell me how.” 

“There is but one way—mar- 


riage.” 
"Yoe blushed high, and panted a 
little, but said nothing, 

“Ah!” said he, piteously, “T 
ask too much.” 

“ How can you say that?” said 
Zoe. ‘Of course I shall marry you, 
dearest. What! do you think I 
could do what I have done, for auy- 


‘body but my husband that is to 


be?” 

“T was mad to think otherwise,” 
said he; “ but I am in low ‘spirits, 
and full of misgivings. Ob, the 
comfort, the bliss, the peace of mindy’ 
the joy, if you would see our haz 
ardous condition, and make all safe, 
by marrying me to-morrow !” " 

“To-morrow! Why, Edward, 
are you mad? How can we be 
married, so long as my brother is’ 
so prejudiced against you ?” . 

“If we wait his consent, we are 
parted for ever. He would forgive 
us after it—that is certain; but he 
would never consent. He is too 
much under the influence of his— 
of Mademoiselle Klosking.” 


“Indeed I cannot hope he will. 


consent beforehand,” sighed Zoe ; 
“but I have not the courage to defy 
him; and if,I had, we could not 
marry all in a moment, like that.’ 


We should have to be cried in - 


eburch,” 
“That is quite gone out, amongst, 
ladies and gentlemen.” Thee 
“Not in our family, Besides, 
even a special licence takes‘time, I 
suppose, Oh no, I could not :bé- 
married in a clandestine, discredit- 
able way. Iam a Vizard,—please 
remember that. Would yow degrade. 
the woman 
choice?” 


you honour with your. 
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And her red cheeks and flashing. 


eyes warned him to desist. 

“God forbid!” said he. “IE 
that is the alternative, I consent to 
lose her—and lose her I shall.” 

He then affected to dismiss the 
subject, and said, “Let me enjoy 
the hours. that are left me. Much 
misery or much bliss can be con- 
densed in a few days. I will enjoy 
the blessed time ; and we. will wait 
for the chapter of accidents that is 
sure to part us.” Then he. acted 
reckless happiness, and broke down 
at last. 

She cried, but showed. no sign 
of yielding. Her pride and self- 
respect were roused and on their 
defence. 

The next day he came to her 


quietly sad. He seemed. languid, 


and listless, and to care for nothing, 
He was artful enough to tell her, 
on the information of Poikilus, 
that Vizard had hired the cathe- 


dral choir three times a-week, to, 


sing to his inamorata; and. that he 
had driven her about Taddington, 
“ dressed, like a duchess, in a whole 
suit of sables,” 

At that word the girl turned 


pale. 

He. observed, and. continued: 
“And it seems these sables are 
known throughout the county. 
‘There were several carriages in the 
town, and my informant heard a 
lady say they were Mrs. Vizard’s 
sables, worth five hundred guineas, 
—a Russian princess gave them 
her.” 

“Tt is quite true,” said Zoe. 
“His mother’s sables! Is it pos- 
sible ?” 

“They all say he is caught. at 
last, and this is to be the next Mrs. 
Vizard.” 


“They may well say so, if he. 


parades her in his mother’s sables,” 
said Zoe, and could not conceal her 
jealousy and her indignation. “I 


never dared so mich as ask his 
permission to wear them,” said 
she. 

“ And if you had, he would have 
told you the relics of a saint were 
not to be played with,” 

“That is just what he would 
have said, I do believe.” The fe- 
male heart was stung. 

“ Ah, well,” said Severne, “I am 
sure I should not gradge him his 
happiness, if you would see things 
as he does, and be as brave‘as he 
Bel? 55, 2 

“ Thank you,” said Zoe, -“ Wo- 
men cannot defy the world, as men 
do.” . Then, passionately, “ Why do 
you torment me so? why do you 
urge me so? .a poor irl, all alone, 
and far from advice. What on earth 
would you have me do?” 

‘Secure us against. another se- 
paration,—unite us in bliss for 
ever.” 

“ And so. I would if I could; you 
know I would, But it is impos- 
sible.” 

“No, Zoe ;. it is easy, There are 
two ways: we can reach Scotland 
in eight hours; and, there, by a 
simple writing, and. declaration be- 
fore witnesses, we are man and 
wife,” 

“ A Gretna Green niarriage ?” 

“It is just as much a legal mar- 
riage as if a bishop married us at 
St. Paul’s: However, we could fol- 
low it up immediately by marriage 
in a church, either in Scotland or 
the north of England. But -there 
is another way: we can be married 
at Bagley, any day, before the 
registrar.” . 

“Is that a marriage? a real mar- 
riage ?” 

“ As real, as legal, as. binding, as 
a wedding at St. Paul’s.” =<. 

“ Nobody in this county has ever 
been married so, I should blush 
to be-seen about after it.” 

“Our first happy year would not 
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be 
should go abroad for sit months,” 
“ Ay, fly from shame.” 
“On our return, we should be 


received with open arms by my own’ 


people in’ Huntingdonshire, until 
your people came round, as they 
always do.” 


He then showed her a letter, in 


which his pearl of a cousin said they 


would receive his wife with open 
armsy and make her: as- happy as 
they could. Uncle Tom was com- 
ing home from India, with’ two 
hundred thousand pounds; be- was 
a confirmed old bachelor, and Ed- 
ward his favourite, &c. 

Zoe faltered a little: so then: he 
pressed her hard with love; ‘and 
entreaties,'and promises, and even 
hysterical tears; then she began to 
cry,—a sure sign of yielding, 
“Give me time,” she said ;’“ give 
me time.” 

He groaned, and said there was 
no tinte to lose; otherwise he never 
would have urged her so. 

For all that, she could not be 
drawn to a decision. She must 
think over such a step. 

Next morning, at the usual time, 
he came to know his fate. But 
she did not appear. He waited an 
hour for her. She did not come, 
He began to rage and storm, and 
curse his folly for driving her so 
hard. 

At last she came, and*found him 
pale with anxiety, and_ looking 
utterly miserable. She told him 
she had passed a sleepless night, 
and her head had ached so in the 
morning, she could not move. 

“My poor darling!” said he; 
“and I am the cause. Say no more 
about it, dear one. I see you do 
not love me as I love you, and I 
forgive you.” 

She smiled sadly at that, for she 
was surer of her own love than 
his. 


in this country. We 
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‘Zoe had passed a ‘night of tor- 
ment and yacillation: and but for 


her brother haying paraded Made- 


moiselle Klosking in his mother’s 
sables, she would, I think, have 
held out. But this turned her a 
little against her brother; and,as he 
was the main obstacle to hér union 
with Severne, love and pity con-. 
quered. Yet still honour and ‘pride 
had their say. ‘“ Edward,” said she, 
“T love you with all my heart, and 
share your fears that accident may 
separate us. ‘I will let ‘you decide 
for both of us. But, before you 
decide, be warned of one thing. 
Tam,a girl no longer, but'‘a woman, 
who has been distracted with many 
passions, If any slur rests on my 
fair name, deeply as I love you now, 
I shall abhor you then.” ~~ - 
~He turned pale, for her eye 
flashed dismay into. his craven’ 
soul. 

-He said ‘nothing, ‘and ‘she con- 
tinued::: “If you insist on this 
hasty, half-clandestine marriage, 
then I consent to this—I will go 
with you before the registrar, and 
I shall come back here directly. 
Next morning early we will start 
for Scotland, and be married that 
other way before witnesses. Then 
your fears will be at an end, for 
you believe in these marriages ; 
only, as I do not,—for I look on 
these legal marri merely as 
solemn betrothals,—I shall be Miss. 
Zoe Vizard, and expect you to treat 
me so, until I have been married in 
a church, like a lady.” 

“Of course you shall,” said he; 
and overwhelmed her with expres- 
sions of gratitude, respect, and affec- 
tion. 

This soothed her troubled mind, 
and she let him take her hand, and 
pour his honeyed flatteries into ber 
ear, as he walked her slowly up and 
down. 


She could hardly tear herself 
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away from the soft pressure of his 
hand and the fascination of his 
tongue, and she left him, more 
madly in love with him than ever, 
and ready to face anything but dis- 
honour for him, She was to come 
out at twelve o’clock, and walk into 

ley with him to betroth herself 
to him, as she chose to consider it, 
before the stipendiary magistrate, 
who married couples in that way, 
Of the two marriages she had con- 
sented to, merely as preliminaries 
to a real marriage, Zoe despised 
this the most ; for the Scotch mar- 
riage was, at all events, ancient, and 
respectable lovers had been driven 
to it again and again. 

She was behind her time, and 
Severne thought her courage had 
failed her after all: but no;. at 
half-past twelve she came out, and 
walked briskly towards Bagley, 

He was behind her, and followed 
her. She took his arm nervously. 
“ Let me feel you all the way,” she 


said, “to give me courage.” 
So they walked arm in arm; 


and, as they went, his courage se- 
cretly wavered, hers rose at every 
step. 

About half a mile from the town 
they met a carriage and pair, 

At sight of them, a gentleman on 
the box tapped at the glass window 
and said, hurriedly, “Here they 
are together,” 

Mademoisello Klosking said, 
“Stop the carriage :” then, pausing 
a little, “ Mr, Vizard—on your word 
of honour, no violence.” 

The carriage was drawn up, Ash- 
mead opened the door in a trice, 
and la Klosking, followed | by 
Vizard, stepped out, and stood Jike 
a statue before Edward Severne and 
Zoe Vizard. 

Severne dropped her arm directly, 
and was panic-stricken, 

Zoe uttered a little scream at the 
sight of Vizard; but the next 
moment took fire at her rival’s 
audacity, and stepped boldly before 
her lover with flashing eyes and 
expanding nostrils that literally 
breathed defiance. 
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My pear Eprror,—Since I wrote 
to you last, I have thought a good 
deal about that ethnological theory 
which makes soil accountable for 
the peculiarities of race. Let a 
tribe, say some of our sages, but 
inhabit for a few continuous gen- 
erations a particular portion of the 
earth, and it will certainly acquire 
characteristics of person and dis- 
position which are proper to that 
region. Thus they tell us that 
Yankees are fast becoming red In- 
dians ; that a long sojourn of Euro- 
peans in the Pacific must lead to 
cannibalism; that a Tartar colony 
planted in the Holy Land would 
soon develop noses, and take an in- 
terest in second-hand apparel; and 
that the Zidonians, if transplant- 
ed to the neighbourhood of Bally- 
poreen, might betake themselves to 
active “ devarsions,” and require a 
numerous constabulary. Trying to 
apply this theory here in Italy, 
I am staggered somewhat by the 
thought of Rome, which certainly 
produced in former days a people 
very different from that which 
is to be found there now. The 
“hook-nosed fellow” has disap- 
peared, and unfortunately a good 
deal more of the ancient Roman 
than his hook-nose has disappeared 
also, The virtue has gone out of 
that: soil at least; and if we look 
towards Greece, I am afraid we shall 
find that she too is not invariable 
in her human product. The Irish- 
man who said that he might be 
born in a-stable and yet not bea 
horse, had undoubtedly a consider- 
able show of reason on his side. 
Howbeit, if I cannot accept the 
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NELSON IN THE BAY OF NAPLES. 


A WANDERER’S LETTER.—NO. VI. . 










To the Editor. , 





philosopher’s dogma as universally 
true, I by no means wish to deny 
its truth in particular localities. It 
was a particular locality that set me 
thinking of the matter. It was 
this Bay of Naples, now laughing 
in the sun under my window, that 
made me ask myself the question, 
why its shores seem evermore to 
defy care and thought; why he 
whose home is in sight of it can see 
hardly anything in a serious light; 
and why even the casual sojourner 
no sooner catches sight of the blue 
wavelets that lick the foot of Capri, 
than he is ready to “daff the world 
aside, and bid it pass.” Is the air 
here of such lively quality that it 
raises a flow of vigour unknown 
before, and so gives a zest to ex~ 
istence? Far from it. If we may 
believe sanitarians, the whole ten- 
dency of this Mediterranean air is 
relaxing, and we may expect from 


it-nothing but lassitude and ennui; 


indeed they will soon leave us no- 
where except the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the poles where the air 
can invigorate, and we shall have 
to crowd on to-the ice-fields if we 


wish to be scientifically braced. 
No, there is no braci ere; but 
there is a delicious *to idleness 


and soft enjoyment, a debarring of 
care, a satisfaction in the present, 
an enticement, as of a sorceress, to 


sloth and pleasure. All things. 


allure to languor and repose ; 


“The enle Ti the earth and the hues of 
é sky, 
Tho: varied in colour, in beauty may 
vie, 
And the purple of ocean is deepest in 
dye.” 









































Nelson, in. the Bay of Naples. 


Music seems natural to the region. 
The voice of the minstrel, the tink- 
ling of the guitar, are never silent. 
The wretch who has no roof to 
cover him, and no bread to eat, is 
not utterly a wretch,— 


“You cannot rob him of free nature’s 


grace : 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 

Feroege which Aurora shows her open- 
ace ; 


he will look on the glorious land- 
scape, draw in the balmy breath of 
the bay, listen to a beggar almost 
as poor as himself singing a Neapol- 
itan ballad, forget that he is home- 
less and hungry, and feel like a 
rince. He knows orly too well 
ow to be idle; but he would pity 
from his heart, if he knew about 
them, t souls who spend their 
whole lives in toil, and, with all that, 
fare scarcely better than he does. 

I cannot imagine a hard-working, 
money - getting race making their 
abode here; rather I cannot ima- 
gine any race abiding here without 
becoming ere long the same people 
that. I see to-day. Here, at an 
rate, the climate and the mate 
ings must form the people ; and the 
theory to which I alluded is true. 

Here you may see ragamoffinism 
and idleness without savagery. In 
the Carnival, just ended, hundreds 
of thousands have crowded the 
streets, clustering like bees, but yet 
no, disturbance; no. injury ; every 
soul intent on its own : enjoyment, 
and enjoying fully, but none seek- 
ing to mar¢the pleasure of another. 
There is gentleness and courtesy, 
and a taste for tranquil pleasure 
even among half-naked wretches 
covered with vermin, Mankind do 
not seem likely ever to raise them- 
selves much in this part of the 
world, They are too well satisfied 


with what is, to give themselves 


much trouble to improve it., . Every- 
body is only too ready to’ leave. 
-work for amusement ; and that idle 


little boy who got such serious re- 
fusals from the sheep and other 
animals which he solicited to play 
with him, would have no difficulty 
here. Therefore I think it by no 
means a safe residence for one who 
desires to make a figure in the world. 
But for an unfortunate who may be 
suffering from too much work, I 
know no place like it for a season. 
Of course I mean not to say that 
no. manner of work is done here, 
A little gets executed in some way. 
A stout fellow, for instance, who 
has been laughing and dancing all 
the week, feels a little hungry, and 
thinks he will go in for a turn of 
work, just as one of our people 
makes up his mind to take:a half- 
holiday. Accordingly he repairs to 
the mole, and probably finds no 
difficulty in getting employed to 
load ot unload a ship. Here he 
works like a horse while he does 
work, earns a franc or two dearly 
enough, and then goes back to en- 
joy himself again. It is certain, 
too, from the past history: of this 
idle lower class, that they can, for 
a time, do good service as soldiers, 
and be faithful and devoted fellows. 
Between seventy and eighty 
years ago the English had a good 
deal to do with the inhabitants of 
the Two Sicilies, from the occupants 
of the royal palaces to the houseless 
lazzaroni, and they all looked upon 
us with a respect which, I fear, no- 
body will pay to us now. - They 
thought us all~powerful, and our 
protection the best thing in the 
world. I don’t think we ever had 
a very high opinion of them, but 
we kept them a place in the map of 
Europe for all that, and we did so 
at a time when more warlike people 
than they were having their nation- 
alities expunged ‘by the French 
Revolutionists without the ‘slightest 
compunction er ceremony. .The 
Neapolitans’ and Sicilians. -were 
shaking in their shoes towards the 
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end of last century, calculating, 
probably, the number of days that 
might be allowed them ere they 
would be devoured by the Republi- 
can armies. From all sides they 
heard of French successes, Echoes 
of the universal terror came thick 
and fast upon their éars. Nation 
after nation succumbed, and the 
fiat was thought to have gone forth 
which was to revolutionise Italy to 
the sole of its foot, and give its 
fair fields and its art-treasures as a 
prey to the spoilers, when suddenly 
there came news of the battle of 
the Nile. England had cleared the 
seas of Frenchmen,’ delivered a 
erushiug blow against the. power 
and reputation of France, and given 
a new lease to the kingdoms which 
had not yet been overrun. Naples 
got a reprieve; and less than that 
would suffice to set Naples laugh- 
ing and dancing. She broke out 
accordingly, and: made an awful 
splatter, which was not subdued, 
we may be sure, by the news which 
soon after arrived that.the British 
fleet that had done such wonders 
was steering westward, and would 
ene? enter the delightful a 
efore the autumn was far advanced. 
She knew how her enemy’s fleet 
had been all taken or destroyed; 
how L'Orient had ‘been blown to 
splinters; how the ‘English com- 
mander had been badly wounded, 
and how he had been suffering from 
fever after’ his victory, and was 
coming to the realms of ease and 
pleasure to refresh his body and 
mind, and to fit himself for further 
glorious undertakings. » The season 
of the year was about the most 
delightful of her delightful | sea- 
sons, “The summer had waned. 
The fierce, almost tropical heat 
had yielded sufficiently ‘to make 


day-light pleasures again’ attrac- 
tive. The. populace had celebrated 


their festa of the blessed Virgin— 
the great autumnal gathering of 
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Madonna di Piedigrotto — and so 
chad, as it were, installed Pomona 
as tutelar deity for the present. 
Grapes, melons, and all the fruits of 
the golden autumn ‘abounded with- 
out measure. It was no longer ne- 
eessary to flee from the 
bright sun, but mankind could 
meet without doors and give ex- 
pression to the joy whieh filled 
them—the joy which kindly nature 
had bestowed’ independently of 
what are generally called worldly 
accidents, and the joy which Eng- 
land’s great ditties had bestowed 
in relieving them from the shadow 
of servitude, and of expulsion, 

ibly, from their gay country, 
with which they were so well 
pleased. They could abroad 
and revel in full view of the earth 
and sky with their manifold colours 
and their changing beauties, and of 
their bay, fit: to wash the shores of 
Paradise—its waters just rippled by 
the softest of breezes, and skimmed 
by many a sail off which the sun- 
beams glanced on to the thousand 
mirrors of the waves, They had 
not to examine the past, or peer 
into the future, to know why their 
native land was dear to them. Its 
charms were thtre, patent, sensible, 
to-day. ‘Truly'runs their song— 

. “ © dolce Napoli, O.suol beato ! 

Ove sorridere vuol il creato, 

Tu sei )’impero dell’ ‘armonia, 

Santa Lucia! Santa Lucia!’ | 

Towards the end of September 

1798, two English ships, detached 
from Nelson’s fleet, entered the bay, 
bringing intelligence that the vic- 
torious admiral was approaching. 
Thereupon all was excitement and 
delirium in’ ‘Naples. The queen 
‘was almost frantic with delight and 
admiration, the king acknowledged 
Sir Horatio Nelson ‘to be his deliv- 
erer and his great defence: From 
the personages’ on the throne down 
to the lowest of the Jazzaroni, the 
Neapolitans sang and danced for 
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joy, and lauded the name cf the 
British hero throughout the city, 
watching eagerly till his white sails 
should be seen gleaming in the 
offing. As the Vanguard, bearing 
Nelson’s flag, began to thread her 
‘ way among the islands with which 
the bay is studded, a flotilla of 
barges, pinnaces, and gay pleasure- 
boats streamed out to meet her, 
displaying garlands and banners. 
Shouts of triumph from the gay 
voyagers rent the air; bands of 
music clanged exultation and wel- 
come; not a token of worship and 
gratitude was wanting which an 
impressionable people, versed iu 
pageantry, could devise. In advance 
of all the others pulled one barge 
bearing the English envoy. It was 
speedily alongside of the Vanguard, 
and from it there sprang up the 
ship’s side a lady who might have 
been Helen of Troy, so beautiful 
was she, and who, as she exclaimed, 
*My God! is it possible?’ flung 
herself on the breast of the hero of 
the Nile, who had waited to receive 
her. After Lady Hamilton came 
the minister, her husband ; and then, 
after a short interval, the king, 
queen, and royal family of the Two 
Sicilies coming up, boarded the 
Vanguard, and with cordial praise 
and greeting welcomed the glorious 
sailor to their city of Felights 
While these august personages 
poured forth their congratulations 
on board the flag-ship, the occu- 
pants of the thousand gilded boats 
that floated around were neither 
silent nor undemonstrative. They 
hailed their deliverer with inces- 
sant shouts, and acted their grati- 
tude in the pantomime which with 
them is almost a language, Fur- 
ther honours and acclamations were 
rendered on Nelson’s landing. The 
lazzaront worship him, and 
poked fun at their king for his 
amusement, and held up cages be- 
fore bim and set birds free there- 
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from. It was universal holiday till 
the revellers had exhausted them- 
selves in rejoicing; féles by day, 
feasting, dancing, and shows by 
night, filled up the time of the 
laughter - loving city. Could. the 
great sea-captain have accepted the 
Neapolitan rule of life, which was 
meds Ae same as that of Sardana- 


palus— 


‘Eat, drink, and love; the rest’s not 
worth a fillip”— 


here was an opportunity of “ living 
deliciously,” such as man has seldom 
fallen in with. His birthday oc- 
curred only a few days after his 
arrival, and this served to rean- 
imate any spirit that might be at 
all inclined to faint with excess of 
enjoyment, The festivities took a 
new lease on the occasion, and the 
masquing, revelry, and es 
burst out again in an aggravate 

form. I suppose there never was 
such a festival time, even in Naples; 
and that, my dear Editor, is saying 
a good deal. 

The joy and gratitude which the 
Neapolitans thus showed after their 
manner, were felt throughout all 
those States of Europe which sus- 
pected and dreaded the French Re- 
public, “The cannon of Nelson,” 
says Alison, “which destroyed the 
French fleet at 'Aboukir, re-echoed 
from one end of Europe to the other, 
and everywhere revived the spirit 
of resistance.” Well it might do so, 
Such a crushing victory had never 
before been won upon the seas. It 
was more thorough than Actium or 
Lepanto; a conquest, as Nelson 
himself said—not merely a victory. 
I need not say anything to you about 
the honours which were immediately 
transmitted to the conqueror from 
England; but I think we all want 
a little rabbing up of our history to 
realise the fame which he enjoyed 
with other countries, especially those 
whose soil is ve the Medi- 
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terranean. The star of Napoleon 
was as yet not half-way to the zen- 
ith; nay, Napoleon himself at that 
time was shut up in Egypt, where 
Nelson had not left him or his 
soldiers a deck to eseape upon. 
Wellington, also, to whom we now 
render such deserved homage, was 
then comparatively unknown, Nel- 
son was the idol of all hearts, the 
eynosure of all eyes, “ the foremost 
man of all this world.” He was a 
Paladin. His fame was more like 
that with which romance has in- 
vested Launcelot or Charlemagne, 
than like that of a modern. His 
deeds and his character were so 
heroic that men knew not where to 
place him in the world of their 
experience, and they revered him 
as if he had been a reappearance 
from a former age. Here, in the 
south of Europe, it was believed 
that his power had no limit; his 
favour was thought to be the life of 
kings; he was the model on whom 
every ambitious warrior sought to 
form himself— 


* By his light 
Did all the chivalry of , Zurope move.” 


I noticed above Alison’s remark 
concerning Nelson’s cannon, It is 
worth our while, who live in the 
days when guns can be cast capable 
of throwing 1250 pounds in one 
bolt, to reflect on what this cannon 
of Nelson was which so agitated the 
world. The biggest guns in his 
fleet were 24-pounders, and these 
pieces were very rare in the naval 
service. 18-pounders and 12-pound- 
ers were the cannon carried by his 
ships of the line—mere opens 
they seem to us now. A first-class 
ship carried from 100 to 120 of 
these guns, a second-class ship 90 
or 98, The wind, we must remem- 
ber, was their only _ lling power ; 
and their sides displayed nothing 


harder than British oak, which was 
thought in those days to be a toler- 
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ably stiff material when it was the 
fashion to celebrate our “ wooden 
walls.” Now we plate with iron as 
thick as we can float it, breast both 
wind and tide by the help of steam ; 
and on the waters of this very Bay 
of Naples has been constructed a 
ship (Il Duilio) which is to carry 
guns weighing a hundred tons each. 
Such are some of the changes in 
a fleet which 77 years have brought 
about. 

Can we, knowing as we do what 
Nelson was, wonder that this life at 
Naples “’mid pleasures and pal- 
aces” did by no means satisfy him ; 
and that his great soul was vexed 
within him at the apathy and fri- 
volity of a people over whose heads 
the sword was even then hanging by 
a hair, who had only been respited 
by the great battle of Aboukir, and 
who fiddled and jested while their 
supreme energy, promptitude, and 
thought were required to preserve 
their existence as a nation ? 

Five years before this return in 
triumph, Nelson had visited Naples, 
he having been sent from Toulon 
with despatches for Sir William 
Hamilton, On that occasion the 
British envoy had formed a very 
high opinion of Captain Nelson, and 
had broken through a rule in in- 
viting the latter to his house. Then 
it was that the acquaintance of Nel- 
son and Lady Hamilton commenced, 
about the progress and character of 
which so much has been said and 
sung, and so much remains, and 
probably ever will remain, obscure 
and matter of controversy. Before 
they met again, some of Nelson’s 
greatest exploits, including the 
battle of St. Vincent, where his 
broad pendant as commodore was 
flying on board the Captain, and 
the ‘of the Nile, where he 
commanded, had been achieved; 
he had lost an eye at Calvi, and an. 
arm at Teneriffe. He was at N are 
shortly before the battle of Aboukir ; 





















































but, as: well as I can ascertain, he 
did not at that time see. Lady 
Hamilton, although he certainly 
had most important communica> 
tions with her, the occasion of 
which was as follows: He. had 
known of the French fleet, ;with 
Napoleon on board, having pro- 
ceeded eastward from Malta, and 
he had gone to Alexandria in pur- 
suit of them. He did not know 
that he had outsailed them on his 
voyage; consequently when he failed 
to find them in Egypt, he returned 
westward and came to the Bay of 
Naples, where he soon got. infor- 
mation that, although he had not 
fallen in. with them, the French 
ships were certainly somewhere iv 
the Levant. Thereupon he resolved 
to sail eastward again, but it was 
indispensable that, his ships should 
be refitted and victualled before the 
voyage. Strange to say, the Sicilian 
Government, to whom his activity 
or inaction made the difference be- 
tween life and death, refused to let 
him. tevictual, they having of a 
sudden become singularly discreet, 
aud cautious of offending the French. 
The Admiral was wellnigh check- 
mated, by their folly; and the 
battle of the Nile would never have 
_ been fought if the address and in- 
fluence of Lady Hamilton had,not 
been }.exerted on his behalf, She 
understood the importance of his 
going to sea, and she and the queen 
contrived in some manner to pass 
by the fainéant king and to send 
secret orders to the commanders at 
the. different ports, in. virtue | of 
which the necessary provisions were 
afforded at Syracuse, and the fleet 
departed on its glorious voyage. 
Nelson never forgot the immense 
service which his lovely . friend 
rendered him on this occasion. He 
wrote at. the time,—“ Thanks. to 


Nelson inthe Bay of Naples. 


your exertions, we have victualled 
and watered ; and surely, watering 
at the fountain of 
must have victory. We shall. sail 
with the first breeze; and be assured 
I will return. either crowned with 
laurel-or covered with cypress.” He 
wrote before going into action at 
Trafalgar a codicil to his will setting 
forth 
indebted to Lady Hamilton for the 
service: now mentioned, and for 
others equally important, and com: 
mending her to the gratitude of 
England. 

I trust: that I shall not bore you; 
my dear friend, by repeating what 
is already very clear in your mind, 
if I say a word or two of reminder 
about the queen and king who were 
entertaining Nelson, and reigning 
by? virtue of his arm, in 1798; 

The queen was a princess of 
Austria, sister of Marie Antoinette 
—daughter, therefore, of Maria 
Theresa — a haughty woiman, of 
much spirit and some capacity, 
who, as far as her perception went, 
kept her husband alive to the 
dangers and probable accidents of 
those momentous days, and made 
him act like a man. She. was 
woman enough to forget all her 
hauteur, and to fall into .a passion 
of gratitude and admiration when 
she heard of the victory of the Nile, 
and. to. be vindictive when ‘the 
chances of war gave her the mastery 
over those who had rebelled against 
royal authority. She was a, virtu 
ous* wife and a good mother... The 
present. ex-king of the Two Sicilies 
is her great-grandson, 

Her august spouse, Ferdinand the 
First, is not so. easily sketched: He 
was something of a king, something 
of a mountebank,.a good deal of @ 
rake and poltroon, a devoted sports: 
man, rather a jolly fellow, and 





*T write this on the authority of Count Orloff, notwithstanding the hints to a 


contrary effect circulated by Dumas and others. 
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a man who, notwithstanding the 
alarms of the revolutionary period, 
and the vicissitudes which befell his 
throne and himself, managed to 
reign more years than his’ contem- 
porary, our George IIL, and so got 
a good deal of enjoyment out of his 
long life. ‘Truly says » Master Sil- 
ence, “a merty heart lives long-a.” 
He was illiterate, but had some 
good instincts, which came out on 
occasion. In appearance hé was a 
Pulcinello, having a huge hose, from 
which he derived the sobriquet of 
Nasone; and in many: of his acts 
and habits he was entirely the low 
comediav, immensely popular with 
his: Jazzaroni, from: whom he: ac; 
cepted the most unrestricted famil- 
jarities, and to whose goodwill he 
certainly in part owed one recovery 
of his continental dominions. » It is 

rted of him that he would pub- 
licly ‘sell the fish which’ he «had 
enti chaffing, and being chaffed 
by, his populace while the sale was 
im progress. He shirked work 
whenever he could, and gave him- 
self up to sport. The trouble of 
signing his name was so great, that 
he kept-a stamp to strike on public 
documents; but he was a very 
Nimrod among wild boars and stags. 
Onan occasion where he had to 
execute a flight in great peril—I 
shall probably speak of it further on 
he made his chamberlain change 
dresses and places with him, he 
acting the courtier for the nonce; 
“for,” said he, coolly, “if :we are 
overtaken they will be certain to 
ay the king.” Both got safe away ; 

he afterwards, instead of evine- 
ing any shame at his conduct, used 
to make a humorous story of _ it, 


and laud the chamberlain, to whom, 


indeed, he: always continued ' kind, 
showing that, in this matter, he was 
certainly guiltless of one sin: 

The «king, whose mind was not 
easily deprassed,’ acted -as ‘if ‘the 
battle of the Nile bad put aw end 
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to revolutionary movements for all 
time; and as if he was at liberty 
from henceforth to hunt and. amuse 
himself. But the case, as we know, 
was far otherwise. Perhaps, had 
he taken the tide on the turn which 
Nelson’s victory gave to it, he might 
have crushed out the revolutionary 
spirit in Italy. But he lost precious 
time, and he did even worse’ than 
that: When he found — himself 
obliged at last to show a front to 
one head of the revolutionary hydra, 
he put at the head of his troops the 
Austrian, general Mack—the same 
who afterwards surrendered to Na- 
poleon at Ulm —-with the result 
that the said troops behaved as 
badly as they possibly could. As 
Nelson’ said, “The Neapolitan 
officers did not lose mach honour, 
for, God knows, they hadnot much 
to lose; but they lost all they had.” 
They ran frem inferior numbers, 
abandoning cannon, stores, baggage, 
treasure; and the French, at ‘the 
heels of the fugitives, advanced on 
Naples. The’ king, who had accom- 
mee his army ‘to the neighbour- 

ood of ‘the Roman frontier, had to 
flee homewards in haste and terror. 
It was in this flight that he made 
his chamberlain change clothes with 
him and act the king. 

Naples, notwithstanding the pre- 
sence of Nelson’s flect in the bay; 
did not seem now to his Majesty a 
secure residence for himself or’ his 
royal belongings ; and he took the 
magnanimous resolution of not wait- 
ing in his continental capital to 
confront the French, and the Italian 
republicans who were ready to rise 
in aid of the French, a oe 
ing the:loyal portion of his Neapol- 
itan salsjeots, tind stealing a marcli 
to Palermo. Even his’ flight he 
eould not have managed unaided ; 
for his: lazzaroni, who , were really 
attached to him and meant to fight 
for him, would: by mo, means have 
allowed him to depart, But Lady 
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Hamilton secretly prepared every- 
thing for the escape of the royal 
family, and explored at much risk 
to herself a secret passage leadin 
from the palace to the sea, throtigh 
which were taken off paintin 
sculptures, and treasures to the 
value of two and a half millions, 
The English ships received all this ; 
and when things were thus ready, 
Nelson landed and safely embarked 
the king, queen, and royal family, 
whom Ihe conveyed to Palermo. 
When Nasone thus deserted his 
post and ‘vent off “bag and bag- 
gage,’ he took the precaution of 
appointing a viceroy, whom he val- 
iantly enjoined to defend the king- 
dom to. the last rock in Calabria. 
But the viceroy, who seems to have 
formed himself most faithfully after 
his royal pattern, lost no time, after 
the king’s back was turned, in 
coming to an understanding with 
the French, and yielding to them 
so much of Neapolitan territory as 
led to loss of the whole. 


speedily 
hen Naples became the capital of 
the Parthenopean republic. The 
poor devils of dazzaroni had showed 
fight. in very good style before 
things came to this pass; but, 


being deserted by their leaders, 
what could they do? They had to 
submit at last; and there was an 
end for ever, as it seemed, of the 
continental portion of the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies. The monarch 
of those realms bore this dispensa- 
tion with a very equal mind. He 
hunted in the Sicilian woods in- 
stead of in those of Calabria; that 
was all the difference that it made 
tohim. But there arose at last a 
person who took accurate note of 
the chances of the game, and de- 
termined to throw a cast for’ the 
ancien régime, <A priest, a Car- 
dinal Ruffo, undertook to go and 
raise the lazzaroni and the peas- 
antry to arms, and to strike a stroke 
for the monarchy. The king bade 


him go and prosper, but gave him 
no assistance whatever. Ruffo, 
however, knew what he was abo 
and got together what he was 
pleased to call his Christian army, 
which, containing many honest and 
loyal nts and other poor people, 
contained also galley-slaves, the 
sweepings of the jails, and a | 
contingent of that ancient Italiai 
institution, the brigands, who, then 
under Nasone, as now under Victor 
Emmanuel, were a power in the 
State. Raoffo, like the insurgents 
in Turkey to-day, knew the influ 
ence of the name Christian, and 
asked sympathy on the ground of 
that name, for a force whose acts 
would have disgraced any religion, 
But he made his rascals fight; and 
so unexpected were their a 
ance and their resolution, that the 
French and their sympathisers 
were much disconcerted. While 
the counter-revolution was thus 
making head against the Parthem 
opean republic, the English ships 
were not idle, but did all they 
could in support of the royal author 
ity. Nelson himself was not much 
in the Bay of Naples during Ruffo’s 
campaign, for the Court was it 
Sicily. Where the Court was, the 
British minister would be; where 
the minister was, his wife would 
naturally be; and where his wife 
was, Nelson would certainly be -as 
much as he could. Trowbridge was 
the senior officer on the coast of 
Naples; and he, taking prompt ad 
vantage of many mistakes in goverm 
ment made by the new republic, 
was very soon able to re-establish 
the king’s authority in the islands 
of the bay. At Procida the reactiow 
was so violent that it was impos 
sible to preserve even a rag of the 
republican flag to present to the 
king; the populace rent it into 
threads, And there was a good 
deal of method, too, if not much 
of magnanimity, in the arrangement 
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of the islanders’ vengeance, The 
Neapolitan revolutionists were in 
their eyes the great offenders; so 
the fishermen marked out each his 
own victim for assassination when 
opportunity should serve. The 
head of one of these victims was 
sent off one morning to Trowbridge, 
with his basket of grapes for break- 
fast, accompanied by a dedicato 

epistle from the murderer, who h 

he said, the glory of presenting it 
in proof of his loyalty. In the 


islands and in the mountains Na- 
sone was again king; and now a 
piece of good fortune befell him, 
which made republicanism droop 
throughout his dominions, 
French 


The 
Government, being hardly 
elsewhere, was compelled 
to withdraw from Southern Italy 
the bulk of the French troops, 
leaving but a handful to sustain 
the young republic. The conse- 
quence was, that Ruffo’s “Christian 
army” very soon got possession of 
the city of Naples; and the French 
invaders found themselves shut up 
in one of the forts, and the Italian 
republicans in two other forts. As 
no hope of escape presented itself 
to any of the beleaguered, and Ruffo 
had some apprehension of a French 
fleet coming in to the relief of the 
forts, it was arranged that the gar- 
risons should surrender on terms, 
Accordingly, a capitulation was 
drawn up; and of truce were 
kept flying while the articles were 
being arranged. Justat this june- 
ture arrived Nelson in the. bay, 
who immediately ordered the flag 
of truce to be hauled down, and 
who forbade the fulfilment of the 
terms of surrender until they should 
have been approved by the king. 
That good-fellow of lazzaroni and 
destroyer of wild boars declared, 
on being appealed to, that Ruffo 
had exceeded his authority in ad- 
mitting the rebels to terms at all, 
and that he, Nasone, would never 
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treat. with his revolted subjects, 
Accordingly, all the Neapolitan 
republicans who could be arrested 
were delivered over to be dealt 
with as traitors, the forts were 
seized, and all benefits of the 
capitulation were denied, except to 
the French. When it is remem- 
bered that Ruffo was despatched, 
or rather allowed to go, on his 
errand of counter-revolution, with- 
out any instructions at all, it may 
reasonably be contended that he 
had carte blanche. It therefore 
appears to have been most unjust 
to disavow the convention which 
he had thought it advisable to 
make with the enemies whom he 
had driven to take shelter behind 
the walls of the forts: Even if it 
was not absolutely unjust, it was 
indiscreet. The king, indeed, was 
fortunate to recover his dominions 
on any terms; and, considering the 
cool manner in which he abandoned 
his continental subjects only about 
eight months before, he had better 
have said little about fidelity, or 
the relations which ought to bind 
subjects and kings together. 

t there followed now an event 
which in English minds stirred u 
more feeling than the fate of all 
those who had surrendered in the 
forts, taken together. I mean the 
execution of Admiral Caracciolo, 
who did not suffer by a’ purely 
Neapolitan course of law, but was 
brought to trial and had his sen- 
tence confirmed by Lord Nelson, 
Caraceiolo had. been with his sove- 
reign, during the early part of that 
sovereign’s retreat in Sicily; but 
had received permission to return 
to Naples on the plea that he must 
endeavour to save his property 
which the republicans, as it was 
said, were about to confiscate.’ On 
his arrival in the city, such appeared 
to him the condition of affairs that 
he judged it pradent to give his 
adhesion to the republic and to 
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command its marine, which was in 
effect. taking up arms against his 
lawful king. At the time of Ruffo’s 
victorious advance, he took refuge 
in one of the forts, but escaped 
therefrom before the capitulation. 
Then he made attempts to obtain 
the intercession of Ruffo and of 
other influential persons; but this 
being refused. him, he -had to: go 
into hiding, and-was at last recog- 
nised and taken. His captors ren- 
dered him on board. the English 
flag-ship, bound like a felon, which, 
no doubt, was a somewhat better 
light than that in which he was 
regarded by the royalists, Captain 
Hardy immediately ordered him to 
be unbound, and sent him ander 
arrest and in charge of. a British 
officer, on board the Minerva; the 


flag-ship of the Sicilian admiral,” 


to await the decision of Lord Nelson 
onhiscase. That decision was soon 
known; Nelson ordered a court- 
martial, composed entirely of Sicil- 
ian officers, to try the traitor admi- 
ral, on board the English flag-ship. 
As you know well, they found him 
guilty and condemned him to death, 
Nelson, as naval officer in command 
of. the combined fleets, confirmed 
the sentence, and ordered it to be 
carried into effect after a few hours 
of interval, | The manner of ;death 
was hanging at the yard-arm of 
the Minerva. . In. vain did the 
wretched convict, who was an elderly 
man.and a noble, petition first that 
he. might have another trial, and 
secondly that he might be shot to 
death instead of being hanged, 
Nelson was deaf to his entreaties; 
the fair bay which had lately, wit- 
nessed so many interesting spec- 
tacles, now exhibited the sad attrac- 
tion. of the execution, like a com- 


Nelson in the Bay of Naples. 
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mon malefactor, of a person high in) 
rank and once high in office, a per« 
son familiar for many years to all 
classes in the country,.a man who: 
had played his part in the man 
events which had lately befallen 
the kingdom. The «fatal hour 
struck, a gun was fired on board 
the Minerva, and Caracciclo was: 
hoisted to the yard-arm, where. he 
hang for the prescribed period in 
sight of the bay and city, and: of 
the house where he first drew breath; 
This house, on the Mergellina, may 
still be seen.. Av inscription:omits 
front gives the dates of his) birth 
and execution, showing that le 
lived to be forty-seven years old.* 
I do’ not, my dear Editor, : enter 
at all upon the vexed. question of 
Lord Nelson’s conduct in this matter,’ 
There have been strong opinions’ 
expressed. on both sides és persons. 
entitled to a patient hearing. ~ Bat. 
I think that, since the publicationof 
the Nelson despatches, no doubt:at 
ajl.can remain as‘to Nelson’s right) 
to act.as he did in the matter; and the’ 
calumnies which were so profusely: 
heaped on him, have been refuted): 
You have yourself been largely ine 
strumental in putting the case fairly: 
before the public mind,t and I am! 
perfectly satisfied with the decision’ 
to which you were led. After we have’ 
satisfied ourselves as to strict law and: 
justice, there remains, of course, the. 
question of expediency and wisdom 
to be resolved, and the voice! of 
mercy to be answered, My opi! 
nion is, that it is impossible for :us! 
to decide how Nelson might: haver 
acted better than he did, because we? 
cannot put ourselves in his position 
We cannot realise the terror which’ 
French principles were in that day. 
exciting, nor the effect which: lenity. 





* Mr, Southey says that Caracciolo was nearly seventy years of age. I know, 
not whence he derived his information, but the inscription on the house certainly; 


states that Caracciolo was born in 1752 and was hanged 


in 1799. 


+ See ‘Blackwood’s Magazine for March 1860, Art. “‘ Nelson and Caraccidlo"';” 
and for April 1860, Art. ‘‘ Lady Hamilton.” i 
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in this case might have had upon 


the people of the Two Sicilies, nor 
the mischief which might have been 
apprehended from the traitor if he 
had been suffered to live, It is 
easy enough, reflecting on the. sad 
story as 1 now'am, in view of the 
glorious Bay of Naples, or as you 
robably are, sitting by a -blazing 

, in a time of peace, when no 
reign of terror is exercising ‘men’s: 
minds, ‘to feel how:we could. wish 
that our. great, sailor had acted, 
But surely he knew best. »He was 
not a mar given to .cruelty:or even 
toseverity ; but he was capable of 
sacrificing his own feelings, his own 
fame, and everything else which he 
lield dear, to his sense of duty. If 
in doing what he judged to be his 
duty he bruised: his own: heart, ‘laid 
himself open to the attacks of the'slan- 
derous, and assumed a responsibility 
and an odium of which he .might 
easily bave washed his hands, we 
ought rather to pity the cruel choice 
which necessity imposed on him, 
than to condemn him for ‘his part 
in a tragedy which we cannot 
wholly understand Is it more 
likely that Nelson on this occasion 
felt bound to deny the promptings 
of his own tender and considerate 
heart, or that he became for the mo- 
ment a monster of cruelty and blood- 


thirstiness, contradicting all the: 


known tendencies of his nature? 

Well, Caracciolo. was: hanged ‘to 
death, and his body ‘taken out. to 
sea and sunk in the depths thereof, 
with two hundred and fifty pounds 
of'shot tied to it, that: it might dis- 
appear for ever— 


‘And woo the slimy bottom of the deep;’/ 
Even the hanging of a Neapolitan. 


prince could not in those eventful 
years be more than a few. days’ won- 
der, And now indeed there were. 
other events in plenty. Foremost 


. made 


among these was the return of the 
king and: royal family to Naples 
after an absence of eight months or 
thereabouts, during which period the’ 
continental Sicily had been lost and 
recovered, But King Nasone, even 
in his hour of triumpb, with his 
characteristic caution where his own 
skin was concerned, thought it more 
prudent not to trust himself all at 
once among his beloved people: so 
he remained afloat in the bay in the 
secure precincts of Nelson’s ship, 
the Union-jack appearing to him to 
throw a more comfortable’ shadow 
than the banner of the Two Sicilies. 
Like another king of Naples* long 
before him he “ received comfort like 
cold porridge,” and did not seem 
over anxious to resume possession 
of his palace. While he thus kept 
his court between decks he was one 
day startled by an announcement 
by one of his Neapolitans that 
the dead Caracciolo had risen and 
was pursuing the ship and the king 
towards Naples. Nasone was not 
prone -to superstitious ‘alarms, -al- 
though he was, as we have: seen, 
shrewd enough in warding off work- 
aday dangers. He did not, there- 
fore,’ break out into a-cold- per- 
spiration on hearing of this resur- 
rection, but went to see for himself 
what was the matter. His own ob- 
servation, however, did by no means 
contradict the alarm given by his 
attendant, There, distinct above 
the waves, were the well-known 
features of Caracciolo. He was fol- 
lowing the ship like a fate, and 
seemed, like a spectre of romance, 
disposed to accompany the restored 
monarch to his capital, to face’ him 
in his state and: in his feasts, and’ 
to dog his footsteps:like remorse, 


** The times have been, 
That, when the brains were out, the man 
' would die, ds 
And there.an end; but now, they rise 
again, : 





* Alonzo in ‘ The Tempest.’ 








With twenty mortal murders on their 


crowns, 
And push us from our stools. This is 
more 8 t) 


Than such a marder is.”’ 


After atime the king was satis- 
fied that this was no phantom, but 
‘the very body of his quondam 
admiral, which, without bursting 
its cerements (for it had none to 
burst), but simply by the common 
effect of corruption in the water, 
had become sufficiently buoyant to 
raise both itself and the heavy 
weight attached to it, while the 
latter served to maintain it in the 
upright position. The corpse was 
taken from the sea and sent ashore 
for burial; and thus, so far. as visi- 
ble intrusions were concerned, the 
manes of Caracciolo were appeased, 
and his perturbed spirit found-rest, 

The king, restored to his throne, 
proved utterly incompetent to deal 
with the affairs of his government, 
so disturbed by the accidents and 
changes of those times, His family 
and his ministers could not help 
him at all as to seeing or doing his 
duty. “That Court,” says ange 
“employed itself in a miserable 
round of folly and festivity, while 
the prisons of Naples were filled 
with groans, and the scaffolds 
stredmed with blood. St, Janu- 
arius was solemnly removed from 
his rank as patron saint of the 
kingdom, having been convicted 
of Jacobinism, and St, Antonio as 
solemnly installed in ‘his place.” 
But there was too much business 
for Nasone, however bunglingly or 
negligently it may have been done; 
and he took an ony cponmaaity 
of slipping back to Sicily, and of 
making war upon wild ts, to 
deal with which he was far more 
competent than to deal with men. 
I should say however, that the 
royal incapable was never an un- 
grateful man, and that at this 
season of his first restoration he 


Nelson in the Bay of Naples. — 


was most emphatic in the acknow- 
ledgment of the services which had 
been rendered to him by the British 
fleet, and that he showed his grati- 
tude to Nelson like a prince, He 
made him Duke of Bronte, and 

ve him a rich domain. These 
onours Nelson at first resolutely 
refused; but Lady Hamilton is said 
to ,have urged upon her knees the 
request of the king and queen that 
he would not refuse a distinction 
the conferring of which they felt 
necessary to the preservation of 
their honour. And the king had 
the grace to say to him, “Lord 
Nelson, do you wish that your 
name alone should pass with honour 
to posterity, and that I, Ferdinand 
Bourbon, should appear ungrate- 
ful?’ It must have cost Nasone 
something to speak thus like a king, 
but, at any rate, he did it; and 
Nelson, overcome by so much en 
treaty, consented to accept the 
Sicilian honours, which included 
a diamond-hilted sword, form 
a gift to Nasone from his father, 
Charles IIL. 

Indeed, gifts and honours poured 
in upon Nelson. He stood on the 


very pinnacle of fame. But there’ 


is a reverse to every picture—a 
drop of bitter in every cup. 
son’s greatness was complete, and 
so would have been his own satis 
faction in it, but for one thing—the 
one thing which rises ever like a 
foul exhalation *to tarnish true de- 
sert, Detraction would not suffer 
it. I speak not of peepee 
and gossips 5 greatness can afford to 
smnile at the slanders of such. But 
a statesman—a man enjoying very 
high repute in the nation—was not 
ashamed, in criticising the King’s 
— in the year 1800, to throw 
the most base and injurious as 
sions on the officers of the fleet, 
which had so magnified the name 
of England ‘from one end of the 
world to the other. Mr, Fox men 
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tioned no name in his base invec- 
tive, but he evidently pointed at 
Nelson; and Nelson, on behalf of 
the naval service, felt bound to 
write an indignant denial of the 
aspersions, and a denunciation of 
the slanderer. 

It is a melancholy reflection that 
the envy and jealousy of a disap- 
pointed politician seem to drive 
from his mind all sense of propriety, 
all scruple, so far as his successful 
rival: is concerned. To strike at 
that rival, he is ready to trample 
under foot all national considera- 
tions: he sees but his fortunate 
antagonist, and no feeling becoming 
a patriot or a man can stay his 
rancorous attack. Like a woman 
in her wrath and her vindictive- 
ness, he will strike blindly through 
any medium that may offer an 
oecasion for the blow. Mr. Fox, in 
his anxiety to discredit Mr. Pitt, 
could not see that in calumniating 
the navy he was touching the very 
apple of — eye. ere was 
not the slightest chance of getting 
the British public to think evil of 
their sailors; and a dispassionate 
person can hardly understand how 


. any English statesman could have 


wished them to entertain an evil 
thought of these heroes. Never- 
theless, Mr. Fox, if he could have 
done it, would have sacrificed their 
fanie for the sake of discrediting or 
embarrassing Mr. Pitt. 

I said that a dispassionate person 
could hardly understand this; but 
I recall my words, We of this 
generation can understand it only 
too well. We have the key to the 
inconsistencies of those days; we, 
too, have lately witnessed the 
lengths to which a baffled politician 
may be carried when he is mad 
with spleen, and with desire to 
damage his successful and more 
able rival. 

. It wasin the Bay of- Naples that 
Nelson received from Captain Hal- 
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lowell the extraordinary 
of a coffin made from timbers of 
L’Orient, which were recovered after 
the ship blew up. So far was the 
Admiral from thinking this a dis- 
able or an ominous gift that he 
prized it highly, and had it placed 
upright in his cabin. Such was the 
temper of his mind that a memento 
mort like this agreed with his 
humour, and he did not seem quite 
to comprehend the oblique looks 
which his officers cast at the gloomy 
chest. “ You may look at it, gentle- 
men, but you won’t have it,” was 
his remark. He did, however, at 
last consent to put it out of sight, 
but he himself did never, in the 
rative sense, lose sight of it, 
It was carefully preserved till it was 
wanted, and he lies in it now in the 
erypt of St. Paul’s, 
had the pleasure in old times of 
knowing Lieutenant Parsons, R.N., 
who was certainly in Nelson’s fleet, 
and, if I mistake not, was the officer 
who had charge of Caracciolo while 
under arrest. The reason why I 
hesitate to say positively that he 
was the man is, that Mr. Southey 
states that Caracciolo was attended 
by Mr. Parkinson, and I have not 
at hand means of ascertaining what 
the officer’s name was. Mr. Parsons 
had anecdotes in plenty to tell of 
Nelson and Lady Hamilton, and, to 
the best of my recollection, he in- 
variably spoke respectfully of the 
latter. I observe that in many 
memoirs which mention this extra- 





after began to move among 
gentle people, much pains were 
taken with her education, and she 
became artificially accomplished in 
a high degree. This, however, I 
doubt, because it does not 

with what Lord Nelson himself 
once said of her. I know that when 
his lordship was, ove day extolling 
her talents to Mr. Hoppner, to whom 
he was sitting for his portrait, he 
2P 
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said parenthetically, “It’s all God’s 
doing; she han’t been taught.” 

Let me mention here that Lady 
Hamilton’s picture, which for long, 
and to his last hour, hung in Nel. 
son’s cabin, is now (or very lately 
was) above the mantelpiece in the 
writing-room of the Army and Navy 
Club in London, 

Soon after the events to which I 
have alluded, Nelson departed from 
Naples to win fresh laurels in other 
waters, The city has been the scene 
of many a change and of frequent 
excitements since those days, but it 
has never entertained so great a 
hero, never since been under such 
illustrious tutelage, The city, pro- 
bably, has been a good deal changed 
from the city which Nelson saw ; 
but the bay, the unrivalled bay, 
must be much the same as in the 
time when his keels were ridin 
on its waters, The headlands and 
rocks are the same as rolled back 
the salutes and acclamations; the 
blue depths are there which his 
cables sounded; the air is as soft 
and the sun as bright to-day as when 
he was hailed Baron Nelson of the 
Nile. Where the still life of the 
picture remains so much as it was, 
the imagination more easily re- 
peoples it‘and calls back the phan- 
tom of other days. There it was 
that his admiring Emma flung her- 
self against his heart; there the 
royal fugitives embarked, guarded 
by the cutlasses of British tars, for 
their voyage to Palermo ; just there 
hung the corpse of Caracciolo at the 
Minerga’s yard-arm ; and along that 
distant streak of sunshine did the 
dead Caracciolo pursue his restored 
sovereign, As the evening ad- 
yanees and glowing colours from 
the sunset are reflected from the 
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Nelson th the Bay of Naples. 


mist which hangs about the sum- 

mit of Vesuvius the illusion grows | 

stronger ; and as the darkness rather 
suddenly falls, the reality of the 
scenes over which I have been 
thinking seems for a few minutes 
restored, Then night swallows the 
vision as once it swallowed those 
acted dramas, and the dream is 
over, and no more musing will 
there be for an hour or two. The 
street, which has been pretty quiet 
since sunset, is fast filling again 
with passengers, groups, and crowds, 
who Jaugh and whoop and scream 
as if their spirits were running riot; 
and then just round me there is 
a sudden hush as a vagabond 
minstrel thrums carelessly a chord 
of his guitar, and his associate is 
heard clearing his throat with an 
emphasis which might excite ad- 
miration even in the United States 
of America. Another second, and 
a prelude is being executed on the 
guitar and a fiddle, into which 
breaks the song of “Io ti voglio 
ben assai,” in the inimitable croak 
and patois of a Neapolitan bard, 
Soldi rattle on the pavement from 
the balconies above. Some find 
their way into the minstrel’s | 
pockets ; some also into the pockets 
of the attendant crowd. A musician 
spreads an umbrella, inverts it, and 
beseeches the spirits that sit up 
aloft to aim their largesses at that 
receptacle, Down comes another 
copper shower, the umbrella closes, 
the unprofessional crowd is baffled, 
but does not growl or strive; it 
only laughs gaily. “Che volete?” 
shouts the fiddler, turning up his 
face to the lighted windows. “Lu 
vasillo,” * returns a soft voice, not 
Neapolitan. “Ecco Ja luna, signor- 
ina,” + I hear called up again ina 





Lae vasillo is Neapolitan for “ The kiss ;” it is a sprightly, clever, Neapolitan 
d. 


+ “ Look at thé moon, miss.” This is quite in accord with the sentiment of 
Iw casilio, in which the gallant pleads for a secret kiss,*which passes and leaves 


no mark to be seen in the light. 
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This impertinence 
does not mean that the rascal has 
misunderstood the fair postulant, 


It is his way of saying that they 


are not prepared with Zw vasillo 
to-night. The crowd are highly 
amused ; but remembering that the 
joke is at the expense of an eccel- 
lenza, there is no boisterous de- 
monstration, only a low ecackle ex- 
pressing more delight than the 
wildest guffaw. The soft voice is 
heard no more; but a masculine 
tongue, evidently ignorant of the 
language and crammed for the occa- 
sion, growls some barbarous accents 
meant for “Voca, voca.”* The 
musician, to whom it is most im- 
portant to make some amende, with 
something approaching to inspira- 
tion, comprehends the uncouth call. 
“*Voea, voca,’ ‘oellenza si, subito, 
subito,” replies he; and the sym- 
phony rolls out, and all is hushed 
attention again. So have we been 

ing oa for the last hour and a 

f. ‘The minstrels seem to be 
shutting up. I am inclined to 
yawn, which I may with propriety 
do, for we are in Lent, and there is 
no theatre, no ball, no further en- 
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tertainment, “Even here,” as Sel- 
kirk remarked, “ is a season of rest.” 
I advance to close the casement, 
and meet the full stare of the moon 
which is hanging above Somma an.l 
flooding wi er light the plain 
where I know Pompeii to lie. 
There is her reflection, the infernal 
Hecate, in the depths of the bay, as 
bright as the goddess in the sky. 
The noise of locomotion has all 
died away, and now I hear the 
waters drumming on the shore with 
a dull sound which makes the still- “3 
ness ever more still, instead of break- oe 
























ing it. Not a leaf is stirring in the em 
villa. A yellow glow among the 4 
trees shows where some statue is ” 
giving back the moonbeans, But a 
something stirs, Yes, a lazzarone “aa 
who has made his couch on the =a 
grating above the kitchen-window a 
of my hotel is turning himself. Now 7 
he is on his left side and snoring - = 
luxuriously, There, all is fast now, lo 
and I, my dear Editor, have only to ss 
say good-night to you, fling down ee 
my pen too long or oe my and be- ae 
e myself, amid is tranquil- Ri 





lity, to sleep the sleep of 
NGLISHMAN, 








A WanDERING 








* Voea, voca is Neapolitan for voga, 
“give way,” addressed to rowers. 
charming ballad. 


These words are the commencement of a a 








a, that is, “ pull, pull,” or, as we put it, » ig 












THE RUYAL ARTILLERY: 


Ir is time that public attention 
should awake to the fact that one 
of the three great arms of the ser- 
vice is systematically excluded from 
the prizes of a military career, The 
Commander-in-chief has not once, 
during histw ane years of office, 
selected an artilleryman for any of 
the three chief posts of the army 
—adjutant - general, quartermaster- 
general, or military secretary—or 
for any general officer’s command 
in the United Kingdom, with the 
single exception of Woolwich; 
while, except at Woolwich, or for 
purely artillery duties, not one offi- 
cer of the Royal Artillery is em- 
ployed upon the general staff of the 
troops in the United Kingdom, in 
either adjutant-general’s or quarter- 
master-general’s departments. In a 
word, the Artillery is steadily and 
persistently shut out from all staff 
appointments which have to do 
with the management of the three 
arms combined, and from all gen- 
eral officer’s commands over troops 
of the three arms, in Great Britain 
_ and Ireland. 

It is time, secondly, that the pub- 
lic should know that the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Army 
Promotion and Retirement proposes 
to make the promotion in the Royal 
Artillery four years slower than that 
of infantry to the rank of captain, 
six years slower to that of major, 
four years to that of lieutenant-colo- 
nel, and six to that of major-gen- 
eral; while the attainment of the 
final reward of an honorary colo- 
neley, which it is proposed to ac- 
celerate by eight years in the in- 
fantry, is to be retarded three years 


A CLAIM FOR JUSTICE, 


in the Artillery, and only reached by 
artillery officers seven years later 
than by their comrades in the line.* 

It is time, thirdly, to state that it 
is not the case, as given in evidence 
before the Royal Commission, that 
the officers of the Royal Artillery 
receive higher pay than the infantry 
of the line. The subaltern of ar- 
tillery receives four-pence a-day 
more; the captain of artillery seven- 
pence a-day less; the major of ar- 
tillery eighteenpence a-day less; the 
lieutenant-colonel of artillery eleven- 

ence a-day more, If any onethinks 
it worth while to strike a balance 
between these paltry differences 
throughout all ranks, it will be 
found to be against rather than in 
favour of the artilleryman. 

If we were aware of any good or 
sufficient cause why the officers of 
the Royal Artillery, receiving no 
higher pay than their comrades of 
the infantry, should by slower pro- 
motion be placed at a disadvan 
beside these, or why they should 
debarred from the true soldier's 
highest ambition, service on the 
general staff and command of the 
three arms, we should not raise 
our voice, as we do, to protest 
against this as an injustice. If we 
were asked to advocate for the ar- 
tillery special privileges of any kind 
we should refuse to do so, But, 
for the general good of the army, 
which inevitably suffers if any one 
arm be exalted above or debased be- 
low its fellows, we claim from Mr. 
Hardy that before he lays down his 
portfolio as Minister of War, he 
obtain for the Royal Artillery a fair 
field and no favour, equal promotion 





'* Vide Report of Royal Commission on Army Promotion and Retirement— 


” Appendix V., p. 262. 
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fair share of appointments on the 
staff and in command of the three 
arms combined. 

There can be no just reason why 
the officers of this branch of the 
service should be excluded from the 
general staff. The duties: required 
of a staff officer, either in quarters 
or in the field, are at least as famil- 
iar to the Artillery as to the in- 
fantry or eavalry. These duties in 
time of peace are of a routine 
nature in the office, on the parade- 
ground, and at field-days; while at 
manceuvres and in war, ‘they are 
performed well or badly according 
to the aptness and ability of the 
individual, quite independently of 
the arm to which he belongs. The 
average standard of ability and of 
general education of the cadets 
commissioned from * Woolwich, is 
eertainly not below that of those 
commissioned from Sandhurst, or 
appointed to the army from militia 
regiments, The subaltera of Artil- 
lery is compelled to know company 
and battalion drill, and has learnt in 
the riding-school course the simpler 
movements of cavalry; while both 
infantry and cavalry subalterns may 
be quite ignorant of anything con- 
nected with artillery. The course of 
tactics taught at the Royal Military 
Academy forms as good a prepara- 
tion for a study of the combination 
of the three arms as that taught to 
the young aspirants from Sandhurst, 
Soldier-like habits, accuracy in 
correspondence, the art of leading 
men, are as well taught in the one 
arm as in the other; while there is 
no young officer in the army so well 
placed for learning that greatest of 
all a staff officer’s qualities, fearless- 
ness of responsibility, as the subal- 
tern of field-artillery, who has a really 
responsible charge of his division 
of a battery—men, horses, guns, 
and stores—aud to whom his com- 
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manding officer looks for its correct- 
neas in every detail, for its instrue- 
tion, and for its discipline. If the 
captain of Artillery has a compara- 
tively irresponsible post during the 
presence of the major commanding 
a battery, he is constantly falling 
into command of the battery in the 
major’s temporary absence ; while 
the major has im his battery, with 
its varied responsibilities, a com- 
plete fighting unit of his arm—a 
charge .with which that devolving 
on a major of infantry cannot for a 
moment be compared. Such special 
instruction as it is considered neces- 
sary to impart as a training for the 
staff, is given to officers of all arms 
at the Staff College; while it is mani- 
festly easier for the passed student 
of the Staff College, if he is an 
artilleryman, to Jearn the duties 
of infantry and cavalry by being 
attached temporarily to those arms, 
than for the infantry or cavalry 
officer to learn the more complicated 
duties of artillery. As regards 
ability to grasp the theory of the 
working of the three arms, it may 
be remarked, in passing, that an 
artilleryman has written the stan- 
dard text-book of the English 
language on the art of war; an 
artilleryman was specially invited 
by the Council of the United Ser- 
vice Institution, four years ago, at 
an important period in the history 
of British tactics, to lecture on the 
modifications required in the tacties 
eof the three arms; an artilleryman 
is at the present moment superin- 
tending the instruction in tactics 
in all the garrisons.of the United 
Kingdom; and an _artilleryman 
ined the Wellington Prize. Yet, 
on the practical erent of 
tactics to troops of all arms, the 
officers of this corps are debarred. 
They are not allowed a voice on the 
staff except as regards their own 
arm } ead they are excluded from 
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the command of divisions in the 
field, or districts in time of peace, 
For this unfortunate state of 
things the officers of the regiment 
have themselves to a certain ex- 
tent to blame. They have tacitly 
acquiesced for far too long a time in 
an unreasoning rule. They have, 
instead of asking for equality with 
the rest of the army, and seeking 
comradeship with it, been far too 
exclusive, and clung too closely 
to special privileges. They have 
linked themselves to the Royal 
Engineers, a special technical body, 
with special rates of pay, and 
continue to call themselves the 
Ordnance Corps. Even within 
. the last few years so great a mis- 
take was committed as the en- 
deavour to carry this exclusiveness 
and separation into social inter- 
course, by the founding of an 
“ Artillery and Engineer Club” in 
London. They have called them- 
selves, with the Engineers, “ the 
scientific corps,” a term which casts 
the unmerited reproach upon the 
rest of the army of being compara- 
tively unscientific, while in reality 
we all know that very little techni- 
eal science is required to make a 
ood officer of field-artillery, the 
ranch of the service which comes 
most in contact with the other 
arms; the science which is most 
required for this branch of the 
service being such as is comprised 
in leading men, understanding the 
treatment of horses, reading maps 
well, and comprehending the use of 
the features of ground in milita 
operations—a science shared with 
infantry and cavalrv. The technical 
knowledge of the material of field- 
artillery may be easily acquired in 
a few weeks by any intelligent man 
who will devote himself carefully 
to the task; while in perhaps the 
most important portion of artillery 


science, good and accurate shooting, 


our field-artillery has not even the 
means of knowing whether it is 
good or bad. 

So long as the Artillery attempts 
to keep up exclusiveness, and claims 
special privileges as one of the two 
“ordnance corps,” so long will it 
be looked upon as a special branch 
of the service, and not be put in its 
true place as one of the three great 
fighting arms, of which none is 
greater or less than another. 

But no present pretensions on the 
part of the Artillery to “ specialism” 
would be sufficient to exclude its 

d men from the general staff, were 
it not for the determined prejudice 
against the corps of those in high 
authority. This prejudice may be 
directly traced to the fact that all 
those now, and for many years past, 
filling the highest posts in the 
army, were brought up under an 
old and extinet régime, in which the 
Artillery was, with the Engineers, 
separated from the rest of the army, 
and placed under the distinct gov- 
ernment of the Master-General of 
the Ordnance. No one can read 
Wellington’s Correspondence with- 
out seeing that this independence 
of the Commander-in-chief rankled 
in his breast. It bred a jealousy 
and a want of harmony between the 
Ordnance Corps and the rest of the 
army, which is visible in the records 
of the Peninsular War, and which 
may be traced in every line of 
Mercer’s remarkable book on the 
Waterloo campaign, This jealous 
feeling continued as a_ tradition 
through the forty years of peace, 
during which the Duke of Cam- 
bridge and all those with whom 
he has surrounded himself grew 
up in the army under the Duke 
of Wellington and Lord Hardinge. 
The great burden of work done in 
the Crimea by the Artillery seemed 
to break down this prejudice among 
the younger men of the army; but 
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it cropped up again in Lord Clyde’s 
dislike to the arm, as shown during 
the Indian Mutiny, It was an arm 
which infantry generals did not un- 
derstand ; they were dependent for 
their knowledge of how and where to 
use it on its own commander, and 
he was of a separate caste, owing 
to them and to the Commander-in- 
chief under whom they served only 
a temporary and divided allegiance, 
The abolition of the: office of Mas- 
ter-General of the Ordnance, and 
the placing of the Artillery under the 
Commander-in-chief, should have 
destroyed this feeling—has done so, 
indeed, in the minds of the men 
who have grown up since that date ; 
but with the older officers on both 
sides it isnotso. The Commander- 
in-chief still treats the Artillery 
as though it was a caste apart, 
The privileges which the arm had 
derived from its special position 
were taken away; but those under 
whom it now came were not suf- 
ficiently large-minded to admit 
it to a share in the prizes of the 
army. 
If any one be found bold enough 
to urge that the reservation of the 


command and. two staff Eee, - 


ments at Woolwich for the Royal 
Artillery is sufficient reason for re- 
fusing to its officers employment in 
other districts, a complete answer is 
given by the fact that the command 
of the London district is always re- 
served for a geueral officer from the 
Guards, with a Guards’ staff; but 
that this has never been held as a 
reason for excluding the Guards 
from a large share of general offi- 
cers’ commands jn the other dis- 
tricts, nor from employment in 
other districts on the adjutant and 
quartermaster-general’s. staffs. For 
some occult reason there is an ob- 
jection to the employment of artil- 
lerymen, which extends even to per- 
sonal staff. It is not long since 
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a Claim for Justice. 
Sir. Fenwick Williams of Kars was 
refused ission to a field- 
officer of Artill a ‘mili 
secretary at Gibraltar; while at that 
moment a field-officer of the Guards 
was military secretary to the Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, just as 
another is now to the Commander- 
in-chief in Ireland. 

The moment we reach India, 
where the touchstone of real service 
is applied to the army, where the 
troops are kept ready for action in 
the face of an ever-present danger, 
this unreasoning prejadice cannot 
hold its ground. There, where staff 
appointments and the commands of 
brigades are in .the hands of the 
local authorities, we find a propor- 
tion of them given to the Artillery ; 
and even from the command of 
divisions, the gift of which rests in 
the hands of the governing body of 
the Horse Guards, Artillery are not 
systematically excluded, as they are 
from commandsat home. The fact 
is thus proven that in this, as ip 
other matters in the army, reforms 
will never be carried out till Secre- 
taries of State for War have the 
courage to insist that the appoint- 
ments aud commands of the army 
at home shall not be given as ‘the 
rewards of the favourites of royalty, 
but as the rewards. for good and 
faithful service; that the army 
shall not be kept up as a toy ms 

rinces, but as a t weapon 0 
the State. That aa is = far 
distant; but, in the meantime, the 
profession on which hang the lives 
of lish citizens and the honour 
of the English State, is the only one 
left in which, in the race for prizes, 
it does not by any means follow that 
the best. man will win; in which it 
rests in the hands of a single man 
to mar the fortunes of even so great 
a body as the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery. 

We pass now to the subject. of 
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romotion. Here, too, the same 
baneful influence may be found. It 
is no secret that the Duke of Cam- 
bridge decidedly opposed the crea- 
tion of the rank of major in the 
Artillery. We have heard it. said, 
on authority which seemed undeni- 
ably good, that he opposed an. in- 
crease to this arm, which | would 
have brought its numbers more into 
accordance with the needs of the 
service, and would have enabled 
some of those numerous blank spaces 
in the mobilisation tables published 
in the ‘ Army List’ to be filled up, 
because it would increase the promo- 
tion in the Artillery. The reason given 
for refusing — for a major of 
Artillery to be employed as military 
secretary to Sir Fenwick Williams 
was, that it would create a step, and 
promote a captain of Artillery to be 
major. The reason alleged for this 
opposition to promotion in the 
Artillery has been that the Artillery 
would thus supersede the line. But 


we have never heard that, durin 
the many years throughout which 
the converse was the ease, his 


Royal Highness ever interested 
himself to prevent the supersession 
of the Artillery by the rest of the 
army; or that at the present mo- 
ment he shows any inclination to 
prevent the grievous supersession 
which the Royal Commission pro- 
“sype to create. On the contrary, 
e made a statement which cannot 
have failed to influence the minds 
of the Royal Commissioners, that 
the Royal Artillery “have much 
better pay than the line”—a state- 
ment which we have shown to be 
in no way founded upon fact. Yet 
the Duke of Cambridge is Colonel- 
in-chief of the Royal Artillery ; and 
if the friends of that regiment are 
compelled to appeal through the 
press for justice—a course which 
cannot but be painful to a body of 
high-minded officers—it is because 
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it fails to find support where it has’ 
the greatest right to look for it, in 
its-own Colonel-in-chief. 

The Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Promotion and Retire- 
ment is a manly effort to solve a 
great’ problem, and to deal fairly 
with conflicting interests. Yet the 
Artillery suffers at its hands. 
Starting with the rule laid down 
that it was not to interfere with ex- 
isting organisation, but to take that 
as it found it in the army, and make 
the best scheme it could upon that 
basis, the Commission thought fit to 
interfere with organisation in one 
case only, by recommending the 
abolition of the rank of regimental 
colonel in the Artillery and -En- 
gineers, and thus removing those 
regimental prizes which had partly 
reconciled the Artillery to their ex- 
clusion from employment on the 
general staff. And, as we have 
already stated, it proposed in every 
rank to make the promotion of the 
Artillery some years slower than that 
of both-infantry and cavalry. Yet 
in its report it had said, “ the rate of 

romotion should be as far as possi- 
le the same for all branches of the 
_ service, and we think that to main- 
tain that equality should be an ob- 
ject kept constantly in view by the 
military authorities.” That a pre- 
conceived notion existed that the 
Artillery had superseded the other 
arms is evident by the ques- 
tions, Nos. 2561 and 2562, put 
by the Chairman to Sir Joha 
Adye; and even the figures given 
by that officer to show that “ the 
Royal Artillery, as a rule, have 
been superseded py all branches of 
the army in every rank,” seem to 
have been received with more or 
less of ineredulity. 

In one case only has the Com- 
mission exceeded its instructions 
by interfering with existing organi- 
sation, That case, as we have said, 
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is the removal of the regimental 
coloneleies of the Artillery and 
Engineers. In one ease only has 
the Commission recommended a re- 


striction upon the general principle 


of treating with impartiality the 
various branches of the service, and 
that is by suggesting that the num- 
ber of Artillery officers appointed to 
the command of brigades in India 
should be limited. Yet we frankly 
admit that the Commission has 
reason on its side, and that the 
Artillery will have no cause for 
complaint if brigade commands are 
allotted to it and the other arms 


Oo perm. to their numbers in 


ndia. 

That whieh we claim as regards 
romotion for the’ Royal Artillery 
is, that in any scheme which Mr. 
Hardy may introduce to Parliament, 
the rate of promotion of this arm to 
the several ranks of captain, major, 
and lieutenant-colonel, shall be 
equal with that of the rest of 
the army. The rank of brevet 
colonel will. then follow at the 
same rate as in the other arms: 
and, in order that complete incites 
for all bodies may be established, 
the separate lists of general officers 
of Artillery and Engineers should be 
abolished, and their numbers added 
to the total list; so that, when an 
officer. becomes the senior colonel in 
the army, he should be promoted to 
be major-general on the general list, 
utterly irrespective of what arm he 
belongs to. There will then be no 
question of supersession by one arm 
of the others—no long string of 
Artillery colonels passed over daily 
by their juniors in the line, as the 
case is now; neither could the pen- 
dulam swing the other way, and a 
colonel of Artillery, simply because 
he belonged to that arm, jump over a 
number of colonels of the Guards and 
line. The same applies to the ranks 

of lieutenant-general and geueral. 
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We pray our readers to observe 
that we only seek for the Artillery 
equality with the rest of the army, 
and no superior or special privilege. 
And the right to this can scarcely 
be denied, when it is remembered 
that the aspirant to bécome an 
officer of Artillery has to receive a 
higher education before becoming 
a cadet, and to go through a longer 
and more expensive course of train- 
ing as @ cadet, than the aspirant 
for a commission in the cavalry, 
or infantry of the line, or Guards. 
Unless this equality be granted, 
what ible inducement can there 
be in the future to elect for this 
branch of the service, to go through 
these costly preliminaries, and to 
wait a year longer for a commission, 
as the longer education requires? 
Up to the year 1871 there was a 
strong inducement. The Artillery 
was & non-purchase co Now 
al] the army is on the same footing. 
And it is not conceivable that the 
shrewd common-sense of John Bull 
will allow him to pay more for his 
son’s education, and to keep him 
a year longer on his hands at his 
own cost, in order to put him into 
a@ regiment in which pay is no 
higher, promotion is much slower, 
from which the greater regimental 
prizes are being taken away, and 
which is excluded from all the 
great prizes of the army. One of 
two evil results must follow—~a 
lowering of the standard of eda- 
cation for admission to the corps, 
or a lack of candidates fulfilling 


the existing conditions, The Royal 


Military Academy at Woolwich is — 


fast becoming a great building. 
We once, at a reception at the 
Foreign Office, during Mr. Glad- 
stone’s government, overheard a for- 
eign diplomatist make the follow- 
ing caustic remark: “I notice that 
when a nation ceases to have a 


foreign policy, it builds a grand 
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office.” Let us hope that 
the building of ‘a grand military 
college at Woolwich will not be 
the sign of our ceasing to have an 
artillery. 

As regards the question of pay, 
we earnestly hope that the day is 
far distant when money will be the 
chief, or even an important, con- 
sideration in an officer’s military 
career. We have no wish to see 
the pay of the officers of the army 
raised; and we merely touch on 
this side of the matter here in order 
to show that the Artillery officer has 
no advantage of any kind over his 
comrade in the line, We are going 
to suppose that our plea for equality 
of promotion is granted, and that 
Mr. Hardy, admitting the grievous 
injustice of the proposed scheme, 
introduces a plan giving the same 
rate of promotion to the Artillery 
which the Commission recommends 
for the infantry. We will take the 
ease of two brothers, the one a year 
older than the other, The elder 
brother is sent to Woolwich at 
sixteen and a half, after a costly 
education, He spends there the 
normal time of two years and a 
half, and gets his commission in 
the Artillery at nineteen, The 
younger brother, after a less ex- 
ar education, is sent to Sand- 

urst a year later, also at sixteen 
‘and a half, and gets his commis- 
sion after eighteen months’ study, 
at eighteen, Thus on the same 
day they both enter the army. 
For eight years the gunner re- 
ceives fourpence a-day more than 
his brother in the line. Then at 
’ the same time they both become 
captains, For six years in that rank 
the linesman gets sevenpence a-day 
more than the gunner. After four- 
teen years’ service they both become 
majors, The linesman gets sixteen 
shillings a day and forage for a 
horse, wkerever he is; the gunner, 
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falling into command of a garrison 
battery at an out-of-the-way station, 
gets fourteen shillings and sixpence 
a-day, and eighteenpence command 
pay, butdoes not get forage. He goes, 
on leave in the winter. For eve 
day he is away from his battery he 
forfeits eighteenpence. Presently ha 
is moved to a large station, and has 
to buy a horse, for which he draws 
forage. His battery is again de. 
tached, and he must sell his horse, 
or keep it at bis own expense, 
After say five years, the linesman 
becomes senior major of bis regi- 
ment, and his pay rises by £20 
a-year, That of the gunner remains 
always the same ; whenever he takes 
a fortnight’s holiday, he is mulcted 
of eighteenpence a. day, and never 
knows how long he will be able to 
keep a horse at Government ex 
nse, Well, in due course th 
ave both completed twenty-three 
years’ service, and become licuten- 
ant-colonels, The linesman gets 
command of a regiment, seventeen 
shillings a-day, and three shillings 
a-day command pay. The gunner 
gets command of two batteries, 
eighteen shillings a-day and no 
command pay for the first three- 
fourths of his five years’ command, 
for only one lieutenant-colonel of 
Artillery out of four receives com- 
mand pay. Up to the day when, 
twenty-eight years’ service com- 
pleted, the two brothers are tem- 
porarily shelved as brevet colonels, 
which has had the best of it in 
mere money? Who’ can doubt, 
small as the difference is, that it is 
distinctly in favour of Benjamin 
the linesman, and that, John the 
gunner has got no pecuniary advan- 
tage “for his higher education and 
extra year of life? But how will the 
account stand, if the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission are carried 
out, and John has only just become 
a captain when Benjamin becomes a 
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major, and is still a major while 
Benjamin has been for four years a 
lieutenant-colonel? Once again 
we ask, will John Bull, senior— 
knowing that Benjamin may get 
command of any of the home dis- 
tricts, may rise to be adjutant-gene- 
ral or quartermaster-general of the 
forces, and that John, by reason of 
being a gunner, is debarred from 
all this—ever be such a fool as to 
put John junior into the Artillery %* 

We have said that the Artillery, 
in their regimental rank of colonel, 
have hitherto had an advantage 
which went far to reconcile them, 
and did perhaps more than reconcile 
that large body of men who do not 
look beyond purely regimental em- 
ployment, to exclusion from the 
general staff and general officer’s 
commands, Up to the day when 
.the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion fell like a shell into the mess- 
room at Woolwich, every officer join- 
ing the Artillery had before him a 
steady prospect of remaining in the 
grade of lieutenant-colonel employed 
upon full pay, till he became in 
due course by seniority a regimental 
colonel, when his pay increased to 
£1, 6s. a-day, and. remained at this, 
even if he were not employed active- 
ly. If actively employed in com- 
mand of an Artillery district or 
brigade, he got. good allowances as 
well, At any time after thirty 
years’ service, he could retire upon 
£600 a-year; so that there was a 
certain provision upon which a man 
could live up to the end of his 
career. Now, the Report of the 
Commission proposes to abolish the 
rank of regimental colonel, to make 
the tenure of employ as a lieutenant- 
colonel for five years only, and at 
the end of that period to give an 


officer his choice of remaining on 
half-pay (about £212 a-year), with 
the chance of future employment as 
ping colonel in command of a 
istrict. or brigade, or of retiri 
altogether upon £450 a-year. There 
are advantages in this scheme. It 
will increase the flow of promotion 
up to the rank of lientenant-colonel 
to a very great extent. It. will 
enable the adjutant-general of Artil- 
lery, by a broad hint to any officer 
whose room is preferable to his 
company, that he is not likely to 
t further employment, to, clear 
im off the list at once, on his. five 
years’ employ being over. But, 
on the other hand, it will. act 
injuriously in one way. It will 
compel some men, whom the ser- 
vice can very ill afford to lose, 
to accept the £450 and retire, be- 
cause they will be absolutely un- 
able to support their families upon 
£212 a-year and their own small in- 
comes, while waiting, per years, 
for employment: for by this time 
an officer will be not far from fifty 
years of age, and have probabl 
formed domestic ties. Thus it wi 
tell against the poor man unfairly ; 
but. the Artillery will share this 
disadvantage in common. with the 
rest of the army. 
But there is a far greater, draw- 


back to the pro that will speci- 
ally affect the efficiency of the Artil- 
lery service. The half-pay list will 


become very large. Officers upon it 
os ti to wait mages Keaggy for 
r several years before bei 
cepsieted to a command, With 
small means, many of them will live 
abroad, or in the country, will for- 
get their knowledge of artillery ma- 
tériel, and will return to find things 
changed to such an extent that 





* If any of our readers care to see the details of all these matters v 


clearly on 
into shape, we recommend them to read a temperate and sensible little pamp : 
published by Mitchell, called “A Plea for the : 





1 Artillery.” 
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they will be ignorant of the very 
matters which they are appointed 
to superintend. Artillery matériel 
of fortresses advances now with 
rapid strides, Twenty years ago 
a smooth-bore 68-pounder marked 
the limit of size. To-day it is an 
80-ton gun. Powder, fuses, shell; 
sights, everything has been changed 
in the same time. Nowadays guns 
are loaded by machinery; and the 
immense cost of the stores and 
appurtenances in one of the large 
Artillery district commands makes it 
highly to be condemned tliat they 
should be placed in charge of an 
officer who has not watched the 
growth of matériel, and has been for 
years away from all artillery duties, 
Nevertheless, if it is decided to be 
im the interests of the country that 
these changes should be adopted, 
we know well that the officers of 
the Artillery will set themselves 
honestly and heartily to the task 
of carrying them out. But the 
recommendations of the Committee 
which tell in their favour should be 
carried ont also. “There is no 
difficulty in saying that the different 
arms of the service should be treated 
with impartiality ; that no boon or 
benefit should be accorded to the 
* officers of one, which, under similar 
circumstances, is withheld from the 
others. That each arm or branch of 
the service should have, as far as 
racticable, an equal share of the 
onours, distinctions, emoluments, 
and other advantages of the service, 
is also a proposition not likely to 
be denied.” So says the Report. 
Unfortunately, between saying that 
all the arms should be treated im- 
rtially, and treating them so, there 
a wide gulf; and the theory of 
“share and share alike” has been 
practically denied by the Horse 
Guards authorities ever since the 
Artillery fell under their hands, 
A general order has recently been 


issued, reorganising the Royal Ar- 
tillery. It recognises that the at- 
bate 1 to work the Royal Artillery 
by brigades, in the same way as 
battalions of infantry or regiments 
of cavalry, is unsuited to the re- 
quirements of the arm. It substi- 
tutes for this a system of. district 
commands at home and abroad; 
but, in deference to prejudices in 
high places, it retains a certain 
number of brigade headquarters in 
the United Kingdom, with which 
batteries serving abroad will keep 
up a connection in the shape of 
reports and returns, 

And now a word to the officers 
who are dissatisfied with this reor- 
ganisation. They are few in number, 
we believe, but they exist, and 
have made their voice heard. This 
change is the deliberate work of 
your own regimental officers, of - 
those who know your corps well, 
who have served in it, and loved 
it all their lives—men who have 
thought this question out carefully, 
who have watched the old organisa- 
tion, and seen its great defects, and 
who knew well even that which 
preceded it. You have said, some 
of you, that this is done in a hurry, 
aid that the regiment should have 
had some opportunity of expressing 
an opinion upon it. It was not 
done in a hurry, but after careful 
and mature deliberation, It is not 
entirely the work of any one man, 
but embodies the ideas of several. 
Although your duty is to obey and 
accept without question, yet it may 
make the obedience niore pleasant 
to know that your own brother 
officers devised this deliberately, 
and that there were the best of 
reasons for keeping it quiet till it 
was an accomplished fact. Even now 
the same cold shade which blights 
the prospects of Artillery officers has 
fallen on this, and nipped its, com- 
pleteness in the bud. 
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The tendency of this change is 
towards consolidating and. drawing 
together the dear old regiment of 
Artillery that you all love, or ought 
to love. From the day of your 


being commissioned to the day of 


our retirement, you belong, bod 

and (let us hope) soul, to the regi- 
ment, You may be in one. brigade 
to-day, another to-morrow, another 
next year, Each transfer, each 
promotion, removed you from a 
brigade, but you always belong to 
the regiment, Surely it is enough 
to have your battery to care for 
while with it, and then the regi- 
ment. This change lessens the 
number of intermediate obstacles 
between you and the headquarters 
of the Artillery. Remember that 
the brigade organisation which you 
are now virtually. getting rid of, 
was cumbrous in ai and utterly 
useless in war. You are serving 
in or commanding a field-battery, 
If you go to a European war as 
part of an army corps, you will be 
one of three field-batteries serving 
together as the artillery of a divi- 
sion, or one of two serving with 
three batteries of horse artillery 
as the corps artillery of the 
corps. You belong to a_ horse 
brigade. When your turn comes 
for war, your battery will be de- 
tached with the cavalry brigade, or 
will be one of the three in the corps 
artillery. In any case, what be- 
comes of your brigade? Your esprit 
de corps will be first, as it is bound 
to be, for your battery, next for the 
honour of the artillery.. All you 
have to spare will be devoted to 
the glory of the division of which 
you are then an integral part, or of 
the corps whose artillery you are. 
Your brigade of artillery will be 
broken up, scattered to the winds, 
but you will fight for the honour of 
your battery and as a gunner, and 
will help to build up such fame for 
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the three arms united in your divi 
sion as Wellington’s Light Division 
earned, or the glorious, “ Fighting 
Fifth.” 

Remember, you battery officers, 
that this organisation into which 
you are now entering is transitional ; 
that, as soon as the existing opposi- 
tion is removed, the term brigade 
will disappear, and each. battery 
will have its individuality unham- 
pered, with nothing between it and 
the headquarters of the Artillery, 
In whatever district you may, hap- 
pen to be serving, you will come 
under the superior officers in com- 
mand of districts and sub-districts; 
but the inevitable tendency of this 
change will be to remove the super- 
fluity of these superior officers which 
now exists, and to give to those 
who remain their true duties as ad- 
ministrators — commanding, if at 
home, not only you, but the auxil 
iary artillery in the district, and 
having charge, at home or abroad, 
of all the matériel. therein, and thus 
removing from them that tempta- 
tion, which sheer want of occupa- 
tion now induces, to interfere in the 
interior economy of the batteries 
under their command. To officers 
commanding batteries the change 
will give new life; while both to 
lieutenant - colonels and _ colonels 
there will be a new interest in their 

rofession. It is true that all this 
is to come yet; but this change is 
a great step on the road. That her- 
maphroditic regimental organisation 
is about to disappear which, under 
the name of brigades of artillery, 
caused perpetual changes in the dis- 
tribution of the batteries among the 


brigades, in order to carry out reliefs, 
which resulted in such absurdities 









as that which you may have seen in 


the distribution list, of two batteries 
at Bangalore, one having its head- 
quarters at Kirkee, the other at 
Secunderabad ; and of the brigade 
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whose headquarters are at Kirkee, 
having one of its batteries at Secun- 
derabad, serving with the headquar- 
ters of another brigade. Now you 
will be free from all this sham. 
You will serve with your battery in 
a district under local command, 
corresponding nominally with head- 
quarters permanently fixed at home ; 
and even this last relic of prejudice 
will presently disappear, leaving no- 
thing between you and a, He 
commander on the one hand, and 
between you and the headquarters 
of the regiment on the other. 

We are not going to take you 
back into the history of this change. 
The daily papers have done that al- 
ready. e ‘Saturday Review’ 
has told you how the Duke of Wel- 
lington, even in the day when our 

ssions were but small compared 
with what they now are, and when 
Indian service was not part of the 
duty of the Royal Artillery, satisfied 
himself that “the service of artillery 
must from its nature be one of de- 
tachment,” and was convinced that 
the plan of detaching headquarters 
of brigades (battaons they were 
then called) to various parts of the 
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world was unworkable. Depend 
upon it, that when you have tried 
this new organisation for a while, 
you will be satisfied that it is a 

at advance for the regiment. 

This is not the place to enter 
into or criticise the minor details of 
a scheme of this nature. There 
may be faults of detail, which 
scarcely any organisation is with- 
out. Ifso, they can be set right by 
degrees. Two months still remain 
from the 1st of May before the 
scheme is to come into operation; 
aod this time has wisély been left 
to allow not only of simultaneous 
commencement at home, in the 
colonies, and in India, but also to 
permit of inspection of the pro- 
posed machinery of action; so that 
any defects anticipated may be duly 
considered, and, if possible,remedied. : 
It is for you, officers of Artillery, to 
submit any suggestions you may 
have to make to the fountain-head 
—to throw all your energies into 
making the new organisation work 
easily—and at this critical period of 
he history to show to the world at 
arge the spectacle of a united regi- 
ment. 
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WHIST AT OUR CLUB. 


At our club, which is a most 
respectable club, a good deal of 
whist has been played during the 
last ten or twenty years, The time 
was when men used to meet to- 
gether o’ nights for the sake of cards 
and gambling. It was thus that 
Fox and his friends used to—I was 
oing to say amuse themselves, but 
T fear that with them the diversion 
went beyond amusement. But with 
us at our club there is nothing 
of that kind. There are perhaps 
a dozen gentlemen, neatly well 
stricken in years, who, having not 
much else to do with their after- 
noons, meet together and kill the 
hours between lunch and dinner. 
I do not know that they could find 
a wiser expedient for relieving the 
tedium of their latter years. I have 
said that they have nothing to do 
with their afternoons, I doubt whe- 
ther many of them have much to do 
with their mornings. Breakfast, 
the newspaper, perhaps a letter or 
two, with a little reading, carry 
them on to lunch and their glass of 
sherry. After that there may be 
a little walking, or perhaps some 
gentle exercise on an easy cob, a 
slight flutter of impatience, and 
then at length the hour of delight 


. hascome. Between three and four 


deli is reached which, for us, 
makes easy the passage to the grave. 

Every one knows how Talleyrand, 
~ reputed father of all modern 

rench goed sayi is supposed 
to have comand ‘that he ms did 
not learn to play cards was prepar- 
ing for himself a melancholy old 
age. In looking round at these 
bald, grey, wrinkled, and somewhat 
infirm companions of mine, who are 
gentlemen, and have, some of them, 
dore something in the world, I am 


the y is assembled, and the 
cht 


often disposed to declare to myself 
that whoever said that saying spoke 
the truth. If we were not playing 
whist, what should we be doing? 
There comes a time of life when 
the work of life naturally ceases. 
The judge becomes deaf and re- 
signs. The active civil servant is 
active no longer, and either takes a 
pension, or escapes early from his 
desk. The lawyer has made his 
fortune, or is forced to give way 
to newer men. The capacity for 
twelve hours of labour is at any 
rate gone. Books cannot be read 
for ever. If the mind would stand 
it—which it will not—the eyes 
would fail. Cricket, rowing, deer- 
stalking, even hunting and shoot- 
ing, are all gone. The women will 
not let you make love to them— 
unless you are rich and a bachelor, 
and then the lovemaking is soon 
over. What else should an old 
gentleman do? If he can say his 
prayers all the time, or give him- 
self up to continued meditation 
and the “labelling of his thoughts” 
—if he can dream Platonic Utopias, 
or theorise in his arm-chair on that 
still undiscovered “ greatest good” 
—then he may sink down quietly 
without the assistance of a card- 
table. To some, but only to a few, 
can it be given to relieve the tedium 
of a fainéant existence by the con- 
sciousness of the dignity of a par- 
liamentary bench. you can be- 
come a legislator, you may get 
through your hours, uneasily in- 
deed, but with the satisfaction of 
self-importance, But if none of 
these things suffice for you or be 
open to you, it will be well for you 
a you are old that you shall 
know something of the rules of 
whist and belong to such a club 
as ours. 
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I do not think that there is 
among us much propensity to gam- 
bling. Some have, indeed, a keen 
eye to their money ; but they look 
rather to holding themselves harm- 
less, and having their amusement 
for nothing, than to the making of 
any profit, One or two are perhaps 
buoyed up with the hope that the 
day may come when they shall 
make something, though the day 
never seems to come. Some are 
manifestly indifferent, taking and 
paying their shillings without a feel- 
ing. Ido notthink that these get 
so much amusement out of the pro- 
ceeding as it ought to give. We 
have one old gentleman who evi- 
dently likes to pay. The glory of 
making a trick is all the world to 
him; bet though he has played 
eards for many years, he never 
seems quite to have reconciled him- 
self to the idea of taking money out 
of another man’s pocket. 

We play shilling points. Any 
member of the club who comes into 
that room can join any table which 
is not yet full at shilling points. 
And, as arule, this modest limit is 
preserved, If, now and again, two 
gentlemen choose to bet a sovereign, 
no complaint is made. The habit 
is distasteful to the majority ; but a 
club is a club, and men like to feel 
themselves free. As long as the 
rules of the club are not broken, 
the copartners at the table cannot 
complain. In this way occasionally 
a little excitement is added; but I 
do not think that the life, the spirit, 
the noise, the evident vivacity, and 
the generally happy disposition of 
the room, depend upon the gam- 
bling. If it did, there would be no 
content; for I know no one who 
wins and no one who loses, In 
spite of these sovereign bets, which 
— are becoming a little more 
tequent than they used to be, I do 
not think that in our club anybody 
is ever injured in the way of money. 


Whist at our Chi. 
They can afford to pay the stakes — 


they lose, and are none the better 
for what they win. It is not 
thence that the excitement comes, 
And yet there is a great deal of ex- 
citement. 

Excitement is a great step to- 
wards happiness, particularly to 
those who are over sixty. Cicero 
has put into the mouth of . the 
orator Antony an opinion which 
certainly was not his own. He 
makes Antony say that leisure— 
the doing of nothing—is the sweet- 
est resource of old age. Old men 
have often said so; but foxes also 
have often said that grapes were 
sour, Old men are as fond of ac- 
tivity, as much given to excite- 
ment, as prone to keep themselves 
busy, ahd to have what we may 
call a full life, as their juniors ; but 
these delights do not come easily to 
them. 

The failure in our powers, which 
envious nature prepares for us, af- 
fects our body, and perhaps unfor- 
tunately our minds, before it touches 
our wills, The lean and slippered 

antaloon would be as full of wise 
instances as the justice, if he could 

et any one to hear him; and the 
justice would, but for shame, be as 
full of strange oaths, and as jealous 
in honour, if not as quick in quar- 
rel, as the soldier, The old man 
likes excitement if he can find it; 


and they who frequent the next . 


room to the whist-room at our club 
say that we have been successful in 
our search. Voices could not be so 
loud, contradictions so frequent, re- 
bukes so rife—there could not be 
such rising storms, nor then such 
silent lulls, unless the soccupation in 
hand were ove on which those oc- 
cupied were very much intent. The 
silence is as notable as the voices— 
and they are very notable; a dozen 
men could not be so suddenly and 
so awfully silent unless engaged on 
something which fills their very 
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souls with solicitude, And cer- 
tainly no dozen men could make 
such a row—gentlemen too, old 
gentlemen, respectable old gentle- 
men—unless they were very much 
in earnest. ts 

I think the charm in our club 
comes from the fact that no one 

ys very well, but that we know 
enough of the rules to talk about 
them and to think that we play in 
accordance with them. ll the re- 
cognised treatises on the es are 
in the room, We have taken great 
care on that point; and our allusions 
to Clay, Cavendish, and the great 
professors, are so frequent as to make 
an unaccustomed bystander suppose 
that not one of us is ignorant of any 
one enunciated law. But the know- 
ledge of laws and the practice of 
them are different things, especially 
when the practice has to be instan- 
taneous, and when its efficacy de- 

nds on the memory of all that 
o gone before. Now I find that 
at our club everybody remembers 
his own cards, or, at any rate, those 
on which he has based his hopes of 
success, while no one remembers his 
partner’s cards, But that latter is the 
special memory which his partner 
expects from him. .Therefore there 
is often a diversity of opinion. 

I take it for granted that the in- 
justice of each is never apparent to 
himself-—the injustice of always de- 
manding from another exactly that 
* trouble which the unjust. player 
‘never takes himself. “Good ! 

I played you the eight of. spades 
and you trumped it with, the last 
tramp, though you must have 
known that the seven was the only 
one left!” Then the enraged speak- 
er tears his hair and. looks around, 
Or perhaps he is of @ saturnine 
nature—more severe, but less de 
monstrative. “Well, Dr. Pintaie, 
if you call that whist, I don’t.” 
Upon that the severe one purses his 
lips together and is silent, intend- 
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ing to impress upon the com 
around a caesittied that Dr, Dine 
tale’s capacity for whist is of such 
a nature that words would be alto- 
her thrown away upon him. Dr. 
intale for the moment. is cowed. 
There is not a word to be said in 
excuse, He ent he has thrown 
away a trick which a d er 
would have saved. ie tee 
his own heart that his dear friend 
Sir Nicholas Bobtail, the partner 
who has just so severely punished 
him, and who, in any other matter, 
would move heaven and earth to 
succour him, never remembers the 
sevens and eights himself. . Sir 
Nicholas makes as many blunders 
as anybody in the club, but has a 
sharp way of snarling, which often 
saves him from the criticism of his 


friends. Poor Dr. Pintale is meek- 
ness itself, till roused by e rated 
injuries, when sometimes he will 


say a word. “I do call that rather 
hard,” , continues Sir. Nicholas, 
turning to one of his adversaries, 
“With that trick we should just 
have been out, and I haven’t won 
rubber this’ afternoon.” Poor Pin- 
tale sits quiet and repentant, but 
patting his soft fat hands together 
under the table as the irritation 
rises to his gentle heart. “I wish 
ou’d tell me why you did it, Dr. 
Pintale ?? asks Sir Nicholas, as 
though he really wanted information 
on the matter. 

Pintale, would not have minded 
it so much had he not been called 
“doctor.” The doctor and Sir 
Nicholas: have been friends for the 
last thirty years. For all these 
years they have been “ Bobtail” and 
“ Pintale” to each other, long before 
any decorative letters, any D.C.L, . 
or K.C.B., had been. appended to 
their names. Either would have 
been to write an epitaph 
for the other, attributing to him all’ 
the virtues which can adorn a man, 
a friend, and a Christian. But 
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when you have petted ‘your 
pesialtioahte best ow at ae 
succeeded: in extracting all the 
trumps except that happy remnant 
in your partner’s hand; when all 
your manceuvres have been success- 
ful, and fortune has sat square upon 
your brow; when the delightful 
moment has come for showing to 
friends and foes how complete has 
been your strategy,—then to be 
crushed by the fatuous inattention 
of your own ally—that is too much 
for human friendship! It. is as 
though one’s own wife should tarn 
against one in one’s own profession 
*T wonder why he did doit? ‘said 
Sir Nicholas, turning round to one 
of the expectant bystanders. 

“T’ve seen. you make the same 
mistake yourself fifty times,” says 
the doctor, pressed beyond his 
bearing. 

“ That’s a mere tu guoque,” says 
the K.C.B. 

“T’ve seen you do it a hundred 
times—two hundred times,” rejoins 
the D.C.L., very red im the face. 
Then the door is opened, and some- 
‘body looks in from the passages ; 
after which the matter is allowed 
‘to drop, the doctor having evident- 
Jy become ‘a little ashamed of him- 
self. 

The wonderful thing in whist is 
this,— that ignorance of any of 
those intricate rules by which the 
game is governed is ed as 80 
disgraceful that nobody will admit 
it; nor will any one allow that he 
is wanting in that perfect and pro- 
longed practice without which no 
proficient in any art can bring his 
rules to bear at the moment in 
which they are wanted: and yet 
players generally would be ashamed 
to have it supposed that they had 
devoted to a mere game of cards so 
great a proportion of their intellect 
and their time as to have mastered 
these rules, and to have familiarised 
.. themselves with the practice. Who 
would not be ashamed to be known 


as a first-class billiard-player, and 9 


to confess an intimacy so close with’ 
—— chalk, and ivory balls as to 

ave left himself time for no more 
worthy pursuit? For to play bil- 
liards as billiards can be played 
requires the energy of a life, Nor \ 
even will an ambitious man, or one 
who desires success in a profession, 
be auxious to be accounted among 
the grand chess-players of the day. 
The art of chess-playing, excellent 
as it is, does not lead to results 
great enough in themselves to jus- 
tify the expenditure of labour and 
intelligence which is necessary for 
perfection. We may say the same 
of all those amusements which have 
by means of their own success so 
run over their original boundaries 
as to have become the subject of 
scientific’ study. Here and there 
a man has the leisure and the intel- 
lect, and in the absence of a higher 
ambition he devotes his life to elu- 
cidate a game. We admire his in- 
genuity, but we do not think very 
much of his career, There is some- 
thing better to be done in the life 
of all-of us than chess, or billiards, 
or whist, In regard to the two for: 
mer, no one demands that others 
shall’ play well. But in whist it 
seems.to be implied that if a man 
does not know and practise all the 
rules which have ever been in- 
vented, he ought to be ashamed of 
himself! This is carried so far at 
our club that every player is pre- 
sumed to know.all the rules—and 
to depart from them, not from inex- 
perience, not from ignorance, not 
from temporary aberration of. mind, 
but from some devilish malignity 
which has induced him at that. mo- 
ment to do evil that others might 
be tormented. 

At our club the main rules are 
known. .They are so. frequently 
discussed that it is impossible that 
we should forget them. Clay and 
Cavendish are in our hands at every 
turn. With five trumps, the worst 
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among. us would lead a trump. 
When we ‘are weak ourselves, we 
do not force our partners,» We 
know how to finesse a queen, and 
I think we generally count’ the 
trumps,—at any rate, early im the 
afternoon. There are laws the 
keeping of which does not réquire 
the player to travel much beyond 
the consideration of his own cards. 
But we have not arrived at) the 
reading of our partners’ hands, and 
hence chiefly’ come those angry 
words and’ fiery looks, which : do 
upon the ‘whole, I think, increase 
rather than diminish our enjoyment. 
If I throw away acard from a weak 
—_ is certainly a grievous thing 
to have a low! card:in that very 
suit at once led me; and to know 
that this has been done because my 
partner would not take the trouble 
to watch the card as it fell from my 
hand. The stormiest five minutes 
that I ever remember came from 
such a cause as this, Our: Mr. Pol+ 
den—everybody knows. old ‘ Dick 
Polden as one of ‘the softest-hearted 
human beings that ever became a 
prey to begging-letter writers and 
weeping women--docs not play 
very well himself. He is an éager, 
excitable man, whose mind never 
remains fixed ‘long on’ the same 
thing, and who, I may say, almost 
invariably forgets to practisé~ the 
care which he expects othets to 
exercise. in his behalf. I do not 
think that he is really -choleric, 
but he hasan unfortunate tone: of 
voice and a trick of eyebrow which 
make a’bystander think sometimes 
that he will very soon proceed to 
blows. Those who know ‘him are 
aware that he is not himself con- 
scious at these moments of exceed- 
ing the mildest forms of friendly 
remoustrance. He was playing not 
long since with Admiral Greene as 


__ his partner,’ The) admiral is a very 


onstant attendant at our club, and 
erhaps the best 
ave. He is gene: 


layer that we 
ly a quiet man, 
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bat he has a nasty habit of- looking 
round and smiling when his partner 
makes an egregious blunder, which 


some of us dislike worse even than - 


being objurgated. On this occasion 
Dick Polden' had two strong suits 
im his hand, and one’ was weak; 
but on the whole he was playing 
what’ he considéred’ a great e. 
He had called for tramps and had 
thrown away a card from .his weak 
suit. We who were playing against 
him, I and poor dear Grimley —Sir 
Peter Grimley, who has since been 
taken away from us—knew well 
what Polden was about, At such 
moments he wriggles in his chair, 
raises his body ‘a couple of inches 
in triamphant expéctation, and tells 
the whole tale of his heart to those 
who watch him, How it: was that 
such a player as the admiral should 
at such a moment have led from the 
discarded suit, none of us could un- 
derstand. Grimley declared: that it 
was intended as a rebuke to poor 
Polden’s somewhat noisy anticipa- 
tion. I never could believe that, as 
the admiral is fond of his money, 
which on this oecasion he not only 
risked but Jost. "As soon as the 
peccant card showed itself on the 
table, Polden lost all control, 
“Good!” he exclaimed, raising 
both his hands, quite indifferent ‘to 
the fact that he was thus showing 
all -his cards. ““ Polden,” said the 
baronet, “ that is not whist !” 

It certainly ‘was not ‘whist. At 
the’ real whist ‘clubs perfect silence 
is, I am’ told; ed. Polden 
should have borne the blow like a 
Spartan, and have refrained from 
massacring the admiral till the deal 
was over. ‘ “ Polden, that’s not 
whist! ” oe 

“No,” said’ Polden, very hotly 
+-“no}; certainly it is not whist. 
Of course he ‘saw my heart; he 
cotldn’t but see it, Everybody knows 
that he sees everything. I wonder, 
Grimley, what you would have said 
if that had happened to you?” ° 

















































“T should have sworn horribly; 
but it would haye been inwardly, 
so that no one would have heard 
me,” said Grimley. 

“And what would he have said 
if I had done it to ‘him’?” con- 
tinued Polden, Perhaps of all 
forms of abuse that of addressing 
yourself to a third person, and of 
calling your sinning partner “he” 
or “him,” is the most provoking, 
During all this time the game was 
going on, and the admiral had only 
smiled. At every new contortion 
of Polden’s face the admiral smiled 
again; and as Polden became all 
contortions, so did the admiral be- 
come all smiles, At last the climax 
was reached. A queen from Pol- 
den’s long suit of spades was taken 
by the king, and then his ace was 
trumped. All this misfortune, no 
doubt, had come from the admiral’s 
blunder. Polden’s case was one of 
great hardship, but when he flung 
down his cards, declaring that he 
couldn’t play against three adver- 
saries, and when his cards were 
therefore called, and when the 
admiral quietly showed that had 
they been kept up the game might 
have been saved,—then it was evi- 
dent, even to Polden himself, that 
he had been in the wrong. And 
he was a man who could dare any- 
thing while hot passion gave him 
the consciousness of right, but who 
was cowed at once when a feeling 
that he was in fault had crept in 
upon him, When the proof had 
been made perfect that the game 
might have been saved, he d 
his hand over his bald head, and 
sank back, tamed, upon his chair. 

No doubt,” said the. admiral, 
taking the two packs of cards under 
his two hands, so as to prevent the 
immediate continuation of the play 
—“no doubt. I made a mistake 
with that heart.” . 

* Let us say no more about it,” 
said Polden. 


We will wait half a minute, if you 
do not object, Sir Peter.” For Grim- 
ley, knowing what was coming, had 
made an attempt to get at one of 
the packs, so as to lessen, by action, 
the strength of the admiral’s coming 
attack, ‘I made a foolish mistake. 
But I do not think that that jus- 
tified you in throwing your arms 
about like a demented windmill. 
I was driven by your words and 
actions and looks to think whether 
in kindness we ought not to speak 
to your friends.” Had the. admiral 
spoken with an angry tone there 
would haye been nothing in it. 
We are so used to angry tones, and 
have become so conscious that they 
are to be regarded as merely an 
organ accompaniment to our gener- 
ally pleasant music, that had the 
admiral condescended to be noisy, 
we should simply have been anxious 
to get hold of the cards and begin 
again. But his tranquillity afflicted 
us all, and absolutely quelled poor 
old Polden. 

* You’re making too much of it,” 
said the baronet. 

“Not at all,” said the admiral, 
“7 shall expect Mr. Polden to apolo- 

ise.’ 

Apologise ! that was more than any 
of us could stand. A crowd of men 
from the other tables had now con- 
gre: round us, Among us 
all Dick Polden was, perhaps, 
the most generally popular. Who 
but he would give up his right to 
a place to another player? Who 
but he would remain beyond his 
time to make up a rubber for others ? 
Who but he would take the chair 
close to the fire if it were hot,.or ex- 

his shoulder to the window if it 
were cold? When did Polden will- 
ingly tread on any man’s corn, or fail 
to soothe any man’s vanity? When 
little subscriptions have had to be 
raised, who has ever known Pol- 
den to refuse his guinea? It was 
out of the question that he should 


“A few words, if you please. be reduced to the ignominy of an 
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apology. And moreover, the very 
fact of an apology having been de- 
manded and given would be evi- 
dence of a quarrel, and it had always 
been a point with us to declare that, 
though we were loud, we never 
quarrelled, We should have been 
ashamed of our excitability as re- 
spectable old gentlemen had we not 
always been able to assert that each 
loud enunciation had been simply 
an amusing incident of our game. 
When the admiral spoke of an 
apology, we all felt that he was 
ignorant of the very nature of the 
bond which united us. If we could 
not bear each other’s ways without 
apologies, the whist must be given 
up. And from dear old Polden too, 
who at this moment was almost 
in tears! I don’t think that can 
be necessary,” sdid Dr. Absolom. 
Dr. Absolom had once been one of 
the royal doctors, and is a man of 
authority. By dint of a command- 
ing brow and a loud steady voice 
he has acquired a sort of influence 
over us. His whist is not good, 
but no one ventures to scold him 
much, “Perhaps, doctor, if you 
had ap so and so,” is the extent 
to which we go with him. “If I 
had, the event cro wee oy have 
been different,” he will reply, with 
dignity. The altercation with Dr. 
Absolom is never carried beyond 
that. 

“ Perhaps, Dr. Absolom, you did 
not hear the remarks which were 
made,” said the angry admiral. 

If I love any one, I love Polden. 
“JT heard them,” said I, “and they 
were very ficrce. But I) should 
have thought that we all understood 
Polden’s ferocity by this time.” 

“Was I fierce?” asked Polden, 
piteously. 

“@ should think you were,” said 
the baronet, “and so should I have 
been. But as for apologies, bless 
my soul! if we come to that we had 
better give it all up.” Then there 
was a general acclamation that 





nothing more was to be said about 
it, a which the admiral sub- 
sided. For the next day or two he 
was rather stiff. in his manner to 
_ aie pt. es before the end of 

e week everything was right again, 
That, I thin oo the oeareat ap- 

ach to a quarrel that we ever 

ad, and a ramonr of it, I fear, got 
through the club. But in answer 
to all questions, we have all of us 
been firm in our assertions that 
there was no quarrel, 

That system of “calling” is, of 
all self-imposed torments, the most 
tormenting. Readers, no doubt, 
will understand what “calling” 
means, When you wish your part- 
ner to lead a trump, you play your 
eards from some other suit out 
vf their proper course — throw- 
ing down, say, the ten on the first 


round, and the deuce on the second. . 


Players, I think, are generally of 
opinion that it injures the game— 


and no doubt it does more harm © ~ 


than good if the partner who is 
called to does not sée thecall. But 
itehas this advantage, that it gives 
an indifferent player a Ya facility 
for playing a game of his own, and 
of scolding his partner for not as- 
sisting him. It creates an equality, 
For though it may be difficult to 
observe a call, nothing can be easier 
than calling itself. “You didn’t 
see my call,” says the injured one 
afterwards—or very frequently not 
waiting till afterwards, 

“ Did you call?” 

“Well, rather. It would have 
made two tricks’ difference—that’s 


all.’ Then the offending one, know-, " . 
efend 


ing that this must be an e 
tion, goes to work—not to 
himself, but to prove that at the 
outside one trick only would have 
been saved had he been attentive, — 

It seems to me that at our club 
one’s partner never sees a call, but 


that it is | often seen by the ad- 
h 


versaries, erefore, at our clab, 


if you are peculiarly anxious that | ~ 
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trumps should not be led, so that 
you may ruff this suit or the other, 
then is the time to call. You have 
two adversaries, but only one’ part- 
ner, If you know your man, you 
may perbaps be almost sure that he 
will be blind ;—and in this way you 
stop your enemy from playing his 
game and get him to play yours, 

* You have no right to look like 
that when you call,” Sir Nicholas 
said the other day to Dr. Pintale. 

"I may look as I please,” said 
the doctor. 

“Certainly not. When you put 
down your second card in that way, 
and then look up at your partner, you 
might just as well say out loud what 
you want, I appeal to the table.” 

Dr. Absolom and Mr. Poser were 
playing. Mr. Poser is a young man 
under fifty, who has come in among 
us I hardly know why, and who 
writes poetry, which I ‘hope is 
better than his whist. He is an 
amusing man, and we rather like 
having a poet. 

“My friend Dr. Pintale is per- 
haps a little demonstrative,” said 
Dr. Absolom, 

“Lesbia hath a calling eye,” 
sang Mr, Poser; “and some of us 
know for what he calleth.” 

Then it was presumed that the 
evidence had been adverse to Dr. 
Pintale ; and‘he was constrained to 
coaeery that he would, henceforth 

= 4 his features in better order. - 

r. Thompson’s objection to the 
ptactice—a practice which he never 
could bring himself in the least 'to 
understand—was, I think, both true 
and picturesque. Mr. Thompson. is 
_ a clergyman, who, in former days, 
did the light work of a city parish, 
whose church has been now pulled 
down, and who therefore, feeling 
that his own clerical position has 
been, as’ it were, stolen from lim, 
disports himself, very quietly, like a 
layman, It is he who is so greedy 








of making tricks, and is so unwilling 
to take the money that he wins, He 
is an old-man, of a sweet tempera- 
ment,’ and much tinged with ro- 
mance. “ Why graft another thorn 
upon the rose?” said he—“and a 
sharper thorn than those with which 
nature has surrounded her ?” 

Bat in very truth it is the pre- 
sence of the thorns which constitutes 
the delight of our whist, I used to 
think, when I would walk home 
from our club after a bout of scold- 
ing which had lasted the whole 
afternoon, that there was something 
jn our eager words derogatory to the 
dignity of old age, and I have asked 
myself more than once whether it 
would not become me to abandon 
a pursuit which evidently could not 
be followed without hard words, 
For I was soon convinced that whist 
without scolding was altogether out 
of the question. But after a little 
I began to think that the exercita- 
tion was in itself healthy. As a 
Jot of boys on a playground together 
can hardly make too much noise as 
long as they do not fight, so in 
regard ‘to old men, if they do not 
quarrel, why should they be restrain- 
ed from that manifestation of inter- 
est which eager loud words evince ? 
To sit and play whist dumb, or with 
a casual word about the fire, or the 
table, or the state of the atmosphere, 
would be so dull that men could 
rs be kept to it by some desire of 

making money. Of that stain there 
is, I. think, nothing at our club. 
And therefore, when I found how 
strong was the determination. to 
silence the admiral when he talked 
about an apology—how resolute we 
all were that there should be no 
acknowledgment of the evidence ‘of 
a quarrel—I reconciled myself to 
the noise, and took comfort in assur- 
ing myself that whist, as played at 
our club, is a wise resource for old 
gentlemen. 
















“Sar nominis umbra” may .be 
applied to the greatest reputations 
of the past in a slightly..different 
sense to that which induced Junius 
to take it for his motto, So-far as 
their works are concerned, they have 
become little but shadows .to. the 
many who are fairly familiar with 
their names; and _ the. writer and 
thinker who has left his. mark on 
his age, is only popularly known. to 
posterity by the chance utterance 
it-has become the fashion to quote. 
Take Francis Bacon, Baron Veru- 
lam, Viscount St. Albans, for. ex- 
example. Fle had won ‘some little 
distinction in his day, in, politics 
and philosophy, law, literature, and 
science. There are students who 
have read the ‘Novum Organum,’ 
and the collected editions of his 
Life and Works are displayed on 
the shelves of many a library. But 
we are sure it would not be rash. to 
assume, that to ninety-nine well- 
educated people in a hundred, Ba- 
con. is best known as a writer by 
the opening passage of his essay 
on travel, Happily for his, lord- 
ship, if he cared for posthumous 
notoriety, it occurred. to. the, com- 
piler of ‘The Handbook for. Tra- 
vellers on the Continent’ to intro- 
duce the sage to the world of tour- 
ists as a classical authority, whose 
words carried weight. The. pas- 
sage has been freely pillaged: from 
Murray by scores of shallow: serib- 
blers and essayists who have scrawl- 
ed ephemeral sketches. of their 
tours; and by this time. every- 
body knows, or ought to know, 
that “ travel, in the younger sort is 
a part of education; in the elder a 
part of experience.” 

The apothegm was a ant 
one when hecphisselieh memual 
it; and, doubtless, to quote ‘Sam 
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Slick,’ “‘there is: considerable. truth 
in, it still.”, But, time and. progress 
haye been re-editing it with the resp 
of the essay‘in.a fashion which the 
author; could never. have. foreseen, 
had his genins been as imaginative- 
ly romantic. as it was practical and 
severely exact.. We flatter ourselves 
that.we have worked for our share 
of the experience which should be 
acquired by the elder sort of travel- 
lers, and. observation has taught, us 
that, as a part of popular education, 
travel turned into touring has_be- 
come. far from what. was contem- 
plates by Bacon, That it should 

e so is neither the fault of the age 
nor of any set of individuals.in par- 
ticular, But. the course of time has 
swept us along with it;.as know- 
ledge has been increased, facilities 
of communication haye. been raulti- 
plied ; the indulgence of a privileged 
class has become the recreation or 
necessity of the many; and the 
pace of our busier life has been ac- 
celerated, till.we have neither the 
time for deliberate reflection. nor 
the taste for leisurely. cultivation. 
We have no idea of being didactic, 
nor do. we care to point a_ moral, 
But we are tempted to run through 
Bacon’s essay, were it only to see 
how, entirely it is out.of date, appli- 
cable as it may have been: to the 

¢ it was written. for, 

At least it has the merit.of.brey- 
ity, and. must, remain a. model. of 
lucid conciseness.. Yet nothing the 
author ever published. addressed it- 
self. to, a more restricted ; circle. 
There, were not many, young men 
in and in a position to avail 
th ves of Bacon’s counsels ; and 
but few of them, to, say nothing of 
their, parents, were in the way of 
buying the publications of the day, 
The conversation at early London 
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dinner-parties turned upon anything 
rather than literature,——on the last 
court intrigue—the next court féte 
—brawls and balls, scandals, duels, 
the stage, and the bear-garden; and 
if it were a question of crossing the 
Channel and hazarding one’s self in 
the unfamiliar world beyond it, 
there were few who either dared or 
eared to do it, Continental travel 
was an idle dream to any one who 
had not the entrée of the embassies. 
Why, the very first things which 
the mentor tells you are to be ob- 
served are “the courts of princes, 
especially when “at give audiences 
to ambassadors.” That sort of fash- 
ionable life was all very well for a 
youth who was born with a golden 
spoon, and gifted in his cradle by 


beneficent fairies; who could set his 
foot on the ladder of court favour; 
who represented a great house, and 
bore a noble name; who had a 
father and friends to lend him a 
helping hand; who had a well- 


filled purse and ample credit; and 
who had parts and capabilities as 
well as ambition. Bacon did not 
write for the forefathers of the 
Browns, the Joneses, and the Robin- 
sons immortalised by Leech so 
many years ago; still less for the 
classes several degrees below them. 
It was only now and again that 
the quiet old country families of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies produced a Raleigh or a 
Humphrey Gilbert. As a rule, the 
wealthy squire of the time spent 
his hereditary rents on the family 
acres; and had been trained in 
a patriotic horror of the foreigner, 
Vthose airs and graces he held in 
sovereign contempt, The wert ed 
town-bred noble aspired to bas 
in the sunshine of native majesty ; 
and we can conceive the shudder 
that would have ran through his 
veins at the bare idea of volun- 
tary exile. There was the almost 
insurmountable difficulty of lan- 


guage besides ; and in those days the 
curse of the confusion of speech 
weighed as heavily as ever on inter- 
national society, For “he that 
travelleth into a country before he 
have some entrance into the lan- 
guage, goeth to school and not to 
travel.” In the times of the reac- 
tion from Papal intolerance, when 
foreign-bred priests taught damnable 
doctrine and were plotting against 
the Protestant succession from their 
hiding-places in secret chambers, 
those strange tongues that were the 
specch of the Beast had gone singu- 
larly out of favour in Protestant 
circles. It can have been no easy 
matter to have found capable in- 
structors, without layipg one’s self 
open to the perilous suspicion of 
being impregnated with heresy and 
treason by the Jesuists, 

“That young men travel under 
some tutor or grave servant, I allow 
well.” But only imagine the difficulty 
of filling so delicate a post! When 
our native statesmen of the high- 
est position were so innocent of the 
Continent and its ways, how few 
people in the humbler ranks could 

ossibly have acquired the necessary 
information? There were no tra- 
velled Fellows of the universities 
who hoped to arrive through bear- 
leading at snug livings or the 
episcopal lawn. There were no 
courier offices in Mount Street and 
Bury Street, where anxious fathers 
and tender mothers could count 
upon finding highly recommended 
candidates. Those who had gradu- — 
ated in the science of our foreign 
legations wete far too valuable to 
be lightly parted with; and the 
chances were that any plausible in- 
dividual who chanced to be open 
to a permanent engagement, smacked 
strongly of the versatile chevalier 
@industrie. 

But suppose those prelimina 
difficulties overcome, and some il- 
lustrious scion of the Cecils or the 
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Capels about to start on his travels 
from the family mansion in ‘the 
Strand. If he went in conscien- 
tiously for ‘the course of study 
recommended, we should be strong- 
ly tempted to set him down ‘as 
a prig. For next to the courts 
of princes—where of course there 
would be plenty to attract the 
stranger, and keep him fluttering 
like a moth round a flamigg can- 
die—“the things to be seen and 
observed are the courts of 
justice, where they sit and’ hear 
causes; and so of consistories 
ecclesiastic; the churches and 
monasteries, with the monuments 
which are therein extant; the walls 
and fortifications of cities and 
towns; and so the havens and har- 
bours, antiquities and ruins, li- 
braries, colleges, disputations and 
lectures when there are any; ship- 
pings and navies, houses and gar- 
dens of state and pleasure near 
great cities, ‘armouries, arsenals, 
magazines, exchanges, horses, ware- 
houses, exercises of horsemanship, 
fencing, training of soldiers and 
the like; comedies such whereunto 
the better sort of persons do resort ; 
treasuries of jewels and antiquities 
and rarities; and, to conclude, 
whatever is memorable in the 
places where they go.” The pro- 
gramme is exhaustive enough, 
and of course such sights-as the 
churches and their monuments are 
a corvée that must be rae nw | 
imposed on the tourist of any period. 
Comedies frequented by persons of 
the better sort would be very cer- 
tain to draw in every case ; and as for 
the exercises of horsemanship and 
fencing, the commonest considera- 
tions of prudence would induce 
the adventurous visitor to patronise 
them. The walls and fortifications 
of the fenced cities would ‘natu- 
rally have an attraction for gentle- 
men who might be said to be bred 
to the profession of arms; as also 
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would the shippings and havens in 
those days of universal capabilities, 
when courtiers like the chivalrous 
Earl of Essex were chosen for such 
expeditions as that of Cadiz, But 


as for the foreign courts of justice, 


and still more the ecclesiastical 
consistories, can we picture to 
ourselves a gay young gallant being 
marched off by his tutor or solemn 
servitor, to listen in a dingy hall to 
interminable pleadings, where jus- 
tice was freely tempered by bribes ? 
Bacon, who, when little more 
than a boy, had gone abroad in the 
suite of the English ambassador to 
Paris, was just the youth, as we 
may well believe, to have carried 
his own precepts into practice. He 
wore an old head on his youthful 
shoulders; and had he not made 
the most of his time and oppor- 
tunities, he wonld never have risen 
so fast, nor accumulated his trea- 
sures of ‘learning. But with his 
rare knowledge of the world and his 
acquaintance with English society, 
he must have been painfully aware, 
while penning his counsels, that 
they were likely to fall on unheed- 
ing eats. Sit ous dry debates in 
dismal law courts and listen to 
intricate judgments in solemn 
consistory indeed! Surely it was 
the last thing that the flowers of 
the jeunesse dorée in that frivolous 
and martial age would have dreamed 
of doing. The very costumes that 
were worn de rigueur would have 
seemed as much out of place in such 
grave company as a hawk — 
ewls and bats, or a humming-bi 
in a flock of sparrows. Why, the 
travelling toilet of a young gentle- 
man of ‘the first fashion was as 
much a matter of absorbing consider- 
ation with him ‘as with the heiress 
of some American shoddy million- 
aire, who is sailing on her virgin 
voyage from New York to Paris. 
Our friend’s brain was full of richly 
fancied doublets and gaily slashed 
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hose, of plumed hats and broidered 
sword-belts, We can fancy him 
hurrying from the man-milliner to 
the goldenith, studying the chasing 
of the sword-hilt, and devising the 
setting of the gems; taking pro- 
found counsel as to suits, showy, 
sombre, and serviceable, for riding, 
walking, lounging, and gracing the 
court festivities. It is true that a 
couple of considerations may have 
conspired to moderate his extrava+ 
gance,—the difficulty of transport- 
ing his mails, and the superiority 
of the decorative artists of the 
French capital. But the. contents 
of his anteroom on the eve of his 
departure would have thrown . the 
collector and connoisseurs of to- 
day into raptures; while the 
dreams of the fortunate owner and 
wearer were of those lighter con- 
quests which the moral Bacon so 
slightly touches dpropes of quar- 
rels. 

The young adventurer might be a 
fat and afop; but he had need be 
something of a man as well, He 
ought to be fairly well inured to 
fatigue, and tolerably skilled with 
his weapons. Ifghe made the jour- 
ney, as sothe did, with horses of his 
own, it would have been wearisome 
beyond endurance to an imagina- 
tion that was revelling already in 
the delights of the paradise to which 
he was bound, And it needed 
something of the physigue and 
stamina of an Osbaldistone’ to ride 
post on the animals that were 
changed from stage to stage, gene- 
tally jaded, and. often half broken. 
In rain or in sunshine, in mud, in 
dust, or in snow, you had to set 
your face steadfastly towards your 
destination ; for there was but small 
temptation to loiter on the, road, 
Too often, indeed, whether you 
liked .it or not, you might be inde- 
finitely delayed at, Dover or on the 
- Channel. e gay raiment had 
lost something of its lustre, the rich 
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cloak was smirched and _ sadly 
crumpled, when the psllid traveller 
tottered ashore from the little craft 
in which he had been buffeted on 
the tides and currents. Then the 
inns left much to desire, even to 
entlemen. who were ‘used to their 
uxury in the rough, and were con- 
sequently far Jess fastidious, than 
their descendants, Those on the 
other side of the water, as we have 
every reason to believe, were in- 
ferior to the hostelries of Canter- 
bury and Dover. As forthe former 
place, though the age of miracles 
was past and pilgrimages had gone 
out. of fashion, the tone of Chaucer’s 
lusty cavalcade still lingered ; while 
at the English seaport, speaking 
relatively, there was such a per 
petual coming and going, such a 
free-handed outlay of travellers, 
either -prostrated by sea-sickness, or 
made lavishly reckless by the. pro- 


spect of it, as to anticipate. the 


enterprise of a Mr, Birmingham and 
the bustle of ‘The Ship’ or.‘ The 
Lord Warden.’ But when you had 
passed. over to the French. side, 
we cannot help thinking there was 
a change.. We know too well what 
the French provincial accommoda- 
tion is at the present moment, in 
the seats of prefectures and. cities 
of some’ consideration, to.,. believe 
in the rosy-coloured patriotic halo 
that has been thrown by. French 
romance-writers over its past... That 
the dinners. may have often. been 
decent we are not prepared to. deny 
—that the host may have been 
supple and insinuating, in contrast 
to his more churlish confréres. of 
England, Germany, and the Low 
Countries, we are quite content to 
admit; but we are sure -that_ oil 
and. garlic still predominated most 
unpleasantly in the cookery, even 


beyond the limits of Gascony and — 
By recollections that 


Provence. 
are but too fresh in our memories, 


we can conceive the character of 
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the domestic arrangements, with 
the odours that overpowered the 
senses of the visitors while, as for 
those boasted cellars of wines that 
used to charm the: traveller into 
temporary oblivion of. bis purpose, 
we have no faith in them whatever, 
In the time of Bacon. the art of 
wine-making had made but - little 
advance since the days of Bacchus, 
The finest sorts of the vine had not 
yet been selected and fostered by 
skilled. experience. The peasants 
played the very mischief with the 
must, as they do still in Greece sand 
on the slopes of Italy. Occasions 
illy a fair growth yielded tolerable 
produce upon some sunny coteau, 
where it was carefully cherished 
and set. aside for the palates of 
inces, prelates, and millionaires, 
Bat as for those petits ving of Tons 
rane and Anjou, that; as we are 
informed, were so much in favour 
with the martial bon vivant of mod 
erate means, we fancy that the best 
we can say of them is, that they 
might be appreciated by gentlemen 
who knew no better. In Picardy 
and Normandy, out of towns like 
Amiens and Rouen, you would onl 
find, as a rule, the third-rate grow 
of the wine districts;: cider; far 
later, was the great stand-by: and 
if our travellers sought to drown 
the troubles of the day inthe joys 
of the evening wine-cup, in place of 
sueceeding for the time, they would 
be assuring themselves ‘of sorrows 
for the morning,’ 

The walls of ) Patis must have 
been a portal vision as the riders 
pricked towards them over the dusty 
plain. They had small: trouble at 
the guarded gate; for: they catried 
their nationality stamped on their 
faces, And whether Catholics of 
Huguenots were in the ascendant 
for the moment, the “‘kenspeckle” 
strangers could not withdraw them: 
selves from the surveillance of the 
guardians of public security. Now- 





adays, those who have never been 
lapped: in cotton from the ‘cradle, 
feel: bored witha ten hours’ journey, 
first-class, by express train and swift 
steamer, y find their nerves 
fretted by See on the 
douane behind the doors of glass, 
and throw themselves impatiently 
into \the siacre, which es past 
lines of illuminated shop-fronts and 
across the bright blaze of the Boule» 
yards, to deposit them in the court 
of a hotel, where their arrival has 
been announced by telegram, Then 
the advent of the illustrious young 
visitor, who possibly was. to. have 
his admission to the palace by the 

rivate staircase, ended, as it had 
rei in sorrow and labour. His 
aching bones and chafed epidermis 
were jolted over the rough. pave- 
ment, as his footsore steed. ambled 
gingerly along, He threaded his 
way through a network of tortuous 
streets to the gloomy quarter near 
the Lonvre, where he proposed. to 
descend: He: might congratulate 
himself on having created some sen- 
sation; for gallants, whose cloaks 
fell in studied drapery over ‘the 
projecting hilts of their formidable 
rapiers, attracted by his travel-soiled 
appearanee and the insular cut of 
his clothes, turned to criticise him 
with halfinsulting glances. illes 
de joie, who saw the sumptuousness 
of -his garments, and scented the 
gold he carried in his purse, smiled 
on him like so many Jezebels from 
their upper casements. . And, half- 
dazed, like an owl who-has fluttered 
from the shadows into the sunshine, 
he found rest and refreshment, such 
as they were, in ill-lighted rooms, 
where a certain tawdry shew took 
the place of modern comfort, There 
might be ilding, more or Jess. tar- 
nished, garde-robes and buffets 
more or jess quaintly carved ; but 
the stiff-backed chairs, with their 
heavily embossed leather coverings, 
yielded small repose to his person 




































when he seated himself to be dis- 
encumbered of his riding-boots. 
But he might enjoy the best that 
the city afforded to visitors who 
came well ballasted with bullion; 
and when he presented his cre- 
dentials, and reported himself at 
his embassy, he was launched at once 
in the gaieties of the Court. If he 
had the makings of an Admirable 
Crichton in him, he might aspire 
to become the fashion and the rage ; 
but the more brilliant’ his course, 
and the more high-flown his preten- 
sions, the greater the embarrass- 
ments he had to surmount. Most 
probably he made acquaintance 
with Paris just after the change of 
dynasty. The illustrious Huguenot 
pervert was seated on the throne 
of the Valois, surrounded by sus- 
picion and scarcely-stifled resent- 
ments, and provoking the fiercest 
animosities, social, political, and re- 
ligious. Yet everything was smil- 
ing on the surface, and life went 
lightly in spite of all that. The 
. chivalrous monarch who set the 
fashion, was the sworn worshipper 
of love and beauty, and had passed 
master as the vert galant both in 
public and private battle, Men 
were as susceptible on the point of 
honour as to the blandishments of 
beauty. A slight word, or the mis- 
construction of a look, meant a 
challenge. With a quick wit and 
a gallant bearing, a courtier’s social 
success depended on his skill. with 
the rapier. The soi we 
took the pas of the learned profes- 
sors of the Sorbonne, anda feint or 
a fatal thrust in carte or tierce was 
a secret that fetched a fancy price. 
A quick eye and a supple wrist 
were gifts of providence to be care- 
fully cultivated; and it was only 
when the courtiers had the measure 
of your sword, that you could aban- 
don yourself pleasantly to the pur- 
suit of bonnes fortunes. 
It was to be hoped that the 
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noble traveller’s father had aduniell 





the cost before he sent him abroad; 
If the youth was to do his family 
credit, it could only be by drawing 
freely on its revenues; and many 
a fair manor in England was mort 
gaged in the course of a continental 
tour. Men speak of the extrava: 
gance of the Second Empire, and of 
the cost of an intimacy with the 
tircle of the Tuileries, or of one of 
those autumn visits to Compiégne, 
Allowing for the increase of income 
since then, for the vast development 
of trade, and for changes in the 
value of money, we doubt whether 
the extravagances of the Imperial 
Court could compare with the ex 
penditure of the Valois or Bourbons 
three hundred years before. Them 
the incessant variety of costume 
was just as indispensable to fashion 
able success. But then, flying im 
the face of the teachings of nature 
that seldom, in her gayest ornithok 
ogical arrangements, tricks out more 
than one bird of a pair, the male 
flaunted about. in even finer plum 
age than the female, in palaces that 
kept continual carnival. The gold 
smith, the tailor, and the armouref 
laid their heads together to tum 
out those resplendent mortals who 
dazzled the staring crowd. Where 
one half of society were little but 
adventurers, although they could 
make their proofs of nobility, and 
show their innumerable quarter 
ings, and the other half were i@ 
embarrassments, whatever theif 
means, naturally everybody became 
reckless, Money changed hands as 
lightly as at Baden or at Homburg 
in after times, and heavy play was 
the fashion and the habit. Moré 
over, unless they are sorely belied 
by contemporary memoirs, roe 
gentleman of good degree was 

Jed in correcting evil fortune, and 
the guileless stranger who fell into 


such hands was as closely clipped 
% 


as a sheep by the shearer. 
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| -. There were female as well as male 


adventurers; and syrens of the 
joftiest station made prey of the 
strangers they charmed. In those 
days, no one, from the highest to 
the lowest, had a notion of our 
modern sensitiveness in money mat- 
ters. Ifa grande dame, “de parla 
monde,” as Brantéme has it, set her 
capricious affections on some pen- 
niless aspirant who had his way to 
make, why, as a matter of course, 
she replenished his empty pockets, 
and gave him the means of setting 
off his personal advantages, and of 
bettering his fortunes at the play- 
table. It was as indispensable to 
her reputation that he should ruffle 
it with the best, as that her laquais 
should swagger in gorgeous liveries, 
But, on the other hand, if she en- 
couraged the advances of a wealthy 
young islander, it was for him to 

ve himself deserving of her by 
fis taste and boundless . generosity. 
He sought to eclipse his rivals by 
his superior magnificence. He laid 
costly presents at her lovely feet. 
He prepared delicate and fanciful 
surprises for her; nay, he might 
win the privilege of entertaining 
her at sumptuous petits soupers, 
where some celebrated chef had con- 
descended to excel himself; and 
which she repaid to him by dipping 
freely in his purse. 

e have laid the scene of our 
traveller’s sojourn in Paris, because 
Paris then was as much the centre 
of the gay world as it has ever been 
before or since. But it was much 
the same in point of expense, though 
the life might have been less bril- 
liant, and the gaiety leas animated, 
in the stately capitals.of the princes 
of the house of Austria. The gal- 
leons of Cadiz and Corunna were 
carrying the wealth of the New 
World to Madrid ; and the dees 
of Spain might indulge in - their 
natural love of magnificence, thanks 
to remittances from the mines of 


which. had Jaid them o 


Peru and Mexico. There was a 
splendid blending of show and sub- 
stance in the grand entertainments 
of the Court of Brussels; for the 
fertile Low Countries were fast 
effacing the scars that had been 
left by the fierce wars of religion. 
There was little inducement, accord- 
ing to the tastes of the age, to ex- 
change the pleasures of the town for 
the quiet of the country; although 
Bacon had already, as a boy. of 
seventeen, made tour of some 
of the provinces of France. | For 
the love of scenery had not yet 
been developed; and as history was 
very much a matter of fanciful tra- 
dition and vague rumour, few people 
set great store by the charms of 
historical associations. Macaulay, 
when writing long afterwards of 
the state of the Scotch Highlands, 
remarks that one could. care but 
little for natural beauties, when the 
barely marked path was beset by 
caterans, aud a bed and a supper 
were subjects of vague speculation. 
We need hardly say that we do not 
borrow his language, but merely 
suggest his idea. On the Continent 
there were roads of a sort, but they 
had» been constructed on purely 
practical considerations. They led 
from town to town; they avoided 
as far as possible the hills and 
the valleys; they opened up. wide 
lains that were roughly scratched 
by the farmers, or coteauz covered 
by the vines which flourished in 
unpruned luxuriance. The feudal 
castle on the height scarcely attrac- 
ted the attention of the traveller, 
unless perchance he carried an intro- 
duction to the seigneur. On the 
banks of “the are reas in- 
deed, he might quicken his in 
well-grounded uneasiness, b- 
ber had begun to resume 
that system of levying contributions 
n. centuries 
before to the high-handed justice of 
Rudolph of Hapsburg. Aud the 
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courts of the German‘ eléctors and 
petty princes‘ were anything but 
attractive to a man who been 
brought up in the comparative com- 
fort of London, and) who had since 
been cultivating a taste for the re- 
finements of Parisian cookery. 
But-we can best judge of: the 
provincial: accommodation ‘of the 
Continent by drawing on a pair of 
seven league boots, and striding for- 
ward to the days of Arthar Young. 
Young made his memorable :pro- 
gresses. through France and Italy on 
the very eve of the French Revola- 
tion, when the luxury of the few 
and the wretchedness of the many 
had been growing in nearly equal 
proportions. His expeditions, accord- 
ing to our modern notions, involved 
nearly as much ‘effort and privation 
as a ride across Central Africa, and 
yet he knew or might have known 
nearly everybody, and was made 
hospitably welcome almost every- 
where, -He lands at’ Calais: after 
‘nine hours rolling at anchor.” He 
is tolerably well-off at the venerable 
Hétel: Dessin, which has. been: so 
familiar to many.of ‘the present 
generation, and he only found: one 
other house in France to equal it. 
Oddly enough, that other establish- 
ment was at ‘Rennes ‘im Brittany, 
which still perpetuates: its: old re- 
putation in its very: capital. Hétel 
Julien, He made his ‘start: from 
the coast, mounted om the faithful 
animal which was to «be. the com- 
panion of his slow pilgrimages; and 
the horse was worse off than the 
rider, sinee the stables were like 
“eovered dunghills.” \He was struck 
by “houses decidedly better than 
English cottages,” yet without apane 
of glass in the windows. : Even in 
a womans | and Picardy, whick have 
always been comparatively! well 
cultivated, the farming struck ‘him 
as of the most. primitive descrip- 
tion ; and the more vast the’ domain 
elsewhere, the more deplorable was 


-antly evident that there were neither 


4id notiexist’;: yon were everywhere 


might: have hoped for, these attent- 


ite :ecedition.: clhe:ste-eead the aa 


rative of that shrewd observer, we 
feel it to be more of a mystery thay 
ever how the great nobles should 
have found the means of supporting 
their enormous expenditure without 
precipitating the impending catas. 
trophe } for territories like those of 
the Duke de Rochefoucauld and 
the Prince de Soubise showed the 
picturesque desolation of the Roman 
Campagna with its wild vegetation 
in place of crops. 

As. for the.inns, in some respects 
you fared better in them than jp 
those of England. There. was 
greater variety in the repasts. that 
were served according to the cust 
tom of the house: the desserts wer 
inviting, and the wines were gene 
ally sounder than the port that. was 
then the staple of the English ¢eb 
lars: But Young adds that “the 
master is commonly the cook, and 
the less you see of his cooking; the 
more likely you are to have a stomach 
for dinner.” There was no parlour 
You eat in a room with three or 
four beds. Its walls were whité 
washed, or .covered with paper:of 
various colours, or else with vener 
able tapestry that harboured swarms 
of vermin : the articles that did duty 
for furniture would have been broken 
up for’ firewood. in England. \ The 
table was invariably a: rude board 
stretehed on cross-bars, which’ pre 
vented your extending your legs 
unless you.took your seat at: oned 
the ends. -» The windows fitted a 
badly as: the doors; there were nd 
bells; and it: was just as unpleat 

































mops nor sctubbing-brushes in’ the 
establishment. The gargon as ye 






waited upon) by girls, which is:00 
bad thing ‘in itself; bat in place 
of the: “ néat-handed! Phyllis ”:-one 







ants are described. in lan alk 
most identical with that which he 
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Rambies round: Travel. 


‘ applies to the stables. When he 


thought of changing his manner 
of travel, and m a trial of the 
public machine or diligetice, he ex- 
presses a fervent hope that that first 
journey in it may be his last. He 
is just as dissatisfied with the Italian 
vetturino; and his description of 
the company and cookery he met 
with on a water journey from Ve- 
nice to Bologna is enough to send a 
shudder through one’s diaphragm 
even now. Nothing can be more 
opposed to Rogers’ romantic picture 
of a similar expedition in the same 
country. The only parallel we can 
recall to his sketch of the cook un- 
folding the greasy contents of a 
napkin for the benefit of those 
whose appetites were sufficiently 
tobust, was what we have ourself 
witnessed on a Spanish coasting- 
steamer, when we watched the chef 
at work on the rissoles, as we strove 
to dally in a heavy ground-swell 
with the oleaginous water that did 
duty for soup. 

Apropos to ground- swells and 
troubled waters, the hurricane that 
burst from France over Europe un- 
settled the continent for years for 
travelling, as for graver matters, 
The chance of such a haul as Napo- 
leon made, when he swept the Eng- 
lish sojourners in his dominions into 
his- prisons, ‘was not to- be lightly 
haZarded a second time, ‘So that 
journals such as that of Dr. Reeve’s 
stay in Vienna during the eventful 
period between Ulm and Austerlitz, 
which has just been edited and pub- 
lished by his son, are all the more 
curious from their extreme farity. 
But with “the piping times” that 
followed the peace, the grand tour, 

r excellence, came, into fashion. 
Twenty years of history, written in 
blood and fire, had excited and en- 
lightened the English mind. ‘And 
if Buonaparte embodied the genius 
of subversion and of destruction, to 
his credit it must be confessed that 


he had‘constructed as well as ‘de- 
molished. In more senses than one 
he had followed close on the traces 
of ‘the ‘Roman conquerors. For 
himself, he had been the greatest of 
travellers, ancient and modern ; and 
al] over his ephemeral empire he 
had made it his policy to create 
and facilitate communications. In 
France and Germany, as in the 
plains of Italy, he had opened up 
those highroads that were really 
routes impériales. He had thrown 
his great highways over the Alps— 
those “ paths of pleasure ” for future 
tourists, that “giitter in many 4 
broken link,” as they climb the 
levelled gradients of the precipiccs 
or burrow out of sight beneath the 
long galleries. And the perpetual 
going and coming between his capi- 
tal, his stationary camps, and the 
shifting headquarters of his armies, 
had done much forthe improvement 
of hotel aecommodation. Simple in 
his habits as he was himself, in spite 
of such amiable weaknesses as his 
passion for Chambertin, he was not 
displeased’ that his following, from 
the great dignitaries downwards, 
should~ lavish their lightly-gained 
wealth and set the fashion as sybar- 
ites. It was not every one of his 
marshals or magnates who was so 
scientific a gourmet as Cambaeéres ; 
but the chiefs, and even the ‘subal- 
terns of the grand armies, practised 
the ‘virtues ‘of hospitality, and ‘af- 
fected to be connoisseurs In cookery, 
The chefs attached to their swites 
became so many apostles of luxury, 
who disseminated the lights of the 
Parisian ' restaurants ° t hr ‘re- 
mote provinces of the colossal em- 
pire: We can imagine no more 
severe achoolmasters than these 
brasque’ and overbearing » ‘military 
gentlemen, who -stood’no ‘nonsense 
and admitted no excuses. The com- 
mander-of a division billetéd: hini- 
self in’an inn, or a's envoy 
from -the army descended in’ post 
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haste. In doing his utmost’ to 
satisfy his formidable’ guest, the 
French provincial host se metirait 
en quatre, and the most stolid Teu- 
ton would pocket’ his pride and 
waive for the time his time-honoured 
rejudices. So when the French 
bad been driven back within their 
natural boundaries, the continent 
had been erage’ for the invasion 
of tourists. e disconsolate land- 
lords of the deserted inns in an im- 
poverished country eagerly wel- 
comed the first forerunner of those 
troops’ of moneyed milords who 
were to turn the stream of a new 
Pactolus into their gaping pockets. 
Thus the aristocratic period of 
travel may be said to have succeeded 
to the oligarchic, There was’ a 
voluptuous style of high-bred insou- 
ciance about it, and matters were 
managed with elegant deliberation. 
No more of forced marches in all 
weathers on a horse that might cast 
a'shoe or founder. No more diffi- 
culties about forwarding even your 
lighter luggage, while you had not 
to bother your brain about cutting 
down your travelling wardrobe, 
so that it might be stowed away 
commodiously in your saddle-bags, 
Softly padded Long-Acre chariots or 
britaskas, hung upon well-balanced 
springs, combined ease and solidity 
with lightness. The travelling ser- 
vant who carried the bag, dozed on 
the box before or in the rumble be- 
hind. The horses were brought out 
after a moderate delay, and if they 
were knotted to the vehicle by rope 
traces, and if the postilion was 
dressed rather for the stage than the 
road, yet you were carried over the 
und ata tolerable pace; Then 
adies bad taken to touring likewise, 
and whee families were transported 
from place to place in a 
“he of various vehicles, There 
was the vast family coach, groani 
under impériales and boxes, whic 
accommodated the females of the 





party in its capacious recesses. There 
was the private chariot of the head 
of the family, with the spare seat for 
a friend, a led captain or a pet 
daughter. The son and heir, if he 
eondescended to join the caravan, 
travelled in a light britzska of bis 
own, and finally in the rear came 
the fourgon, packed with the super- 
fluous luggage. The progress of 
such a company created sensation. 
Considering the extent of accommo- 
dation required, and the number of 
post-horses for the attelage, it was 
advisable to send an outrider in ad- 
vance. Then the hostelry that was 
to be.enriched by its patronage 
was all on the gus vive, when t 

postilions were heard cracking their 
whips or breathing a flourish on 
their horns, as it came rattling 
over the rough pavement of the nar- 
row street, The scraping host was 
bending double in his doorway, 
The smiling hostess stood curtsy- 
ing behind her husband’s shoulder, 
and waiting-chambermaids, boots, 
and ostlers flaunted the insignia of 
their several callings, The frogged 
or furred courier in the cross-belts; 
carrying the money-bag and wine- 
gourd, marshalled the way indoors, 
as if the place belonged to him; 
the whole house was turned dessus 
dessous, and more unpretending 
visitors might go to the wall, The 
bill on the morrow, no doubt, was 
a long one, although nothing in 
those primitive days to what it 
might be at present, But the 
visitors had something like value 


for their money, even after their — 


courier had claimed his commission, 
They might patriotically abuse the 
“foreign kickshaws,” turn up their 
noses at the flavour of the garlic, or 
draw comparisons between port and 
the clarets or Rhine wines very con- 
siderably to the disadvantage of the 
latter. But seeing the empresse- 
ment of the entire establishment, 
there could be no question that the 
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r people were doing their best, 
a after all, the visitors were gen- 

lly of the world, and in- 
pais of making themselves dis- 
agreeable in such circumstances: 
So, on the whole, those early flights 
of tourists did their travelling every- 
where upon greased wheels: their 
insular brusqueness of manner might 
occasionally. give offence ; but it was 
admitted by the grateful entertain- 
ers that they were braves gens at 
bottom. And the characters they 
made for themselyes proved for long 
a letter of credit to the troops of 
sharpers who followed in their train, 
doing their utmost, with much suc- 
cess, to bring the British name ‘into 
disrepute. 

But after all, the touring of these 
times was too much en grande tenue 
to be thoroughly enjoyable, People 
of some distinction travelled in a 
blaze of publicity, going from city 
to city with credentials which made 
it difficult for them to elude embar- 
rassing observation, and follow the 
bent of «their fancies, -When Mi- 
lord had. been duly identified by 
the police, and had established him- 
self at his inn in the apartments 
of honour, he became a. personage 
whose movements were watched 
and commented upon. © His ante 
chamber was beset by applicants 
for his patronage, and ‘the: out- 

ings of “the Englishman” were 
ollowed and remarked upon. — It is 
true that if he were travelling en 
garcon or even otherwise, society 
allowed’ him a generous licence: 
The influence of» Paris was. still 
in the ascendant, France set the 
fashions in public morality ;.. and 
these were the days of the gam+ 
bling dens in the Palais. Royal, 
interspersed with other establish 
ments which happily have no pre- 
cise counterparts no 
a in ~ ——— or in 

urg. roué or & gay young 
« blood” might arrange iis habits 
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as he , or even go to the mis- 
chief Legros publicity, with- 
out exciting much comment or pro- 
voking scandal. But then, on the 
other hand, society expected the 
stranger it welcomed to keep to the 
towns, under the — of being 
ridiculed for insular eccentricity ; 
and he owed it to himself to per- 
petrate his follies in a wasp-waisted 
surtout and tight-strapped trousers. 
He had no such thing in his: travel- 
ling wardrobe as a loose shooting 
coat ora flexible felt hat. ‘Had he 
dreamed of anything so wildly 
romantic as a flirtation with the 
secluded beauties of nature, he 
would ‘have risked being laid up 
with a chill, caught thro his 
single - soled boots; . while the 
brambles would have made melan- 
choly havoc with his flimsy town- 
made habiliments, But most of the 
picturesque scenes that are so eagerly 
run upon nowadays, were then as 
much in a terra incognita as the 
magnificent lake scenery of Central 
ree more so, in fact, rts Ae 
eared to come to polite soci 

with. an account of dines good, bad, 
or indifferent. He would have been 
indeed) a daring explorer who 
should have en himself in 
the chains of the: Tyrolese Alps, or 
boried himself in the depths of the 
Pyrenean forests; on the chance of a 
shake-down of hay in a chdlet, with 
a crust of black bread and a cup of’ 
goat’s milk, 12a 

No: we take ‘it that the golden 
age of travel was to be enjoyed 
somewhat later—say a generation 
ago, or rather more; when science 
and | enterprise, starting hand — in 
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if you had been ordered: off in the’ 
chain for Siberia, and set down your: 
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admiring friends for sonvepire in the 


codicils you solemnly added to your 
testament. Having once committed 
ourself to a certain undertaking— 
mene you might detest travel 
when you came to try it—you dared 
pot draw back your foot without 
seriously compromising your charac- 
ter for firmness. Or if you had the 
singular courage to avow such irre- 
solution, it was more depressing 
than ever to retrace those very 
same leagues that had bored you 
tend nearly to death already, 

ven if you had got no further than 
the banks of the Rhone, fancy turn- 
ing your horses’ heads and driving 
back again, between those inter- 
minable lines of poplars, powdered 
with dust, and wn to pattern, 
And on the other hand, the touring 
in our own time is made far too 
easy and popular. It is not only 
that in the sands of the Nubian 
desert, or among the rivers that 
water the rose-gardens of Damascns, 
you may find yourself swamped in 
a company of the “personally 
conducted.” After all, the world 
is wide enough for everybody, and 
its beauties and marvels ought. not 
to be the monopoly of the few. who 
fancy themselves best fitted to ap- 
preciate them. But now .the antici- 

tion of the most trivial incidents, 
and of the least - thrilling chance 
adventures, is. reduced to a mini- 
mum. You know beforehand ex- 
actly what you have to expect; and 
the details of the .guide-books as 
thoroughly forestall excitement, as 
if you were to begin a telling story 
at the end. -To say:nothing of your 
countrymen, whom “you can never 
shake off, everywhere you are in 
the middle of mixed multitude 
of ititermediaries—valets de Place, 
English - speaking ~ waiters, show 
peasants, and made-up beggars— 
who are -perpetually interposing 
themselves’ between you and the 
natives. 
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Of that blessed age of gold, in — 
which it. was the privilege of our ~ 


fathers to live; and whdse glimmer- 
ing reflection fell faintly upon our 


own earlier path, Lever was one ~ 


of the brilliant exponents, The 
veteran Cornelius O’Dowd — had 
known the Continent in his time 
as well as any man, and he had 
made the most of. it. Cornelius 
was the type of the refined man of 
the world, who learns to mingle 
me pleasures of soul and sense in 

ppy. proportions, where the for- 


‘mer largely predominate. Nothing 


comes amiss to him—his pregnant 
and pointed remarks are worth dis- 
quisitions by duller men; he shows 
extraordinary versatility of appre- 
ciation. We can imagine him the 
hero of the wanderings and ponder- 
ings of his own Arthur O'Leary, 
though in Cornelius for a rough dia- 
mond we had a pure and polished 
gem. He has the gift of tongues, 
and the art. of winning confidence 
in all classes on the shortest ac- 
quaintanee. He has the cosmo- 
politan sympathies of Mr, O'Leary; 
and in his case the aggressive 
angles of the Irishman’s national- 
ity have been rubbed down. He 
keeps his well-made coat upon his 
shoulders; he puts the shillelah 
he can handle in case of need, to 
its more peaceful purpose of 4 
walking-stick; but he carries every 
one he fraternises with off their legs, 
with his hearty Irish entrain. His 
eye beams with humour and the 
spirit of good-fellowship; the turn 
of his lips and chin shows he will 
be an appreciative companion at 
table. Ten to one the host of his inn 
is an old acquaintance, for there are 
few roads he has not travelled t- 
edly, and few of the leading Euro- 
establishments of whose merits 
e cannot speak from experience. But 
if he comes as a stranger, he bri 
his own recommendation—there is 
no mistaking that he is “some- 
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body” whose approval it. may be 
wise to conciliate, Arrange to join 
him at dinner, or sit next. him at 
the table d’héte, and you are charm- 
ed by the resources of his sparkling 
conversation. There are treasures 
of information, historical and politi- 
cal, architectural and artistic, whose 
extent and variety you only begin 
to realise when you have leisure to 
look back on the conversation later. 
For they were. thrown off at the 
time with a suggestive lightness, or 
they came in themselves spontan- 
eously and incidentally; for your 
acquaintance had those fine instincts 
of the practised causeur which warn 
him from the borders of boredom 
while he is yet a long way off. 
What a rush of anecdote and apt 
illustration ! and it is not so much 
the knowledge of things as of men 
that charms and rises you, 
Your convive seems to have knowr 
nearly everybody, and to haye re- 
alised those other celebrities whom 
he has not chanced to come across, 
As for his memory, it is marvellous, 
although possibly his fancy may 
help it at need. 

Now that was precisely the man 
to make travel a part of education 
for the life of the gay and busy 
world, He was always extendi 
the circle of his acquaintances, sod 
consequently. of his sensibilities, 
He could. while away hours in the 
art gallery with the tempered egn- 
joyment of the cultivated connois- 
seur, instead of letting the first 
simple. impression of beauty stale 
from sheer lack of knowledge and 
judgment, He read the story of the 
venerable church in the lines and 
form of the architecturé. Such and 
such a name, painted. on the corner 
of a village street, recalled such. a 
campaign, and led him to trace the 
marching and countermarching of 
armies, or conjure up the camp of 
soldiers _and_ courtiers who had 
once beleaguered the neighbouring 


fortress. It would go hard but he 
found something to gratify one of 
his numerous specialties in the 
dullest of dull towns, seeing that 
quaint samples of unsophisticated 
human nature came to him as per- 
fect treasure trove ; and, at most, he 
could always have good company in 
his thoughts, or turn them to the 
profit of other people with his 
quicker of fancy, and fluency of 

iction. Then after a suspicion of 
the ennut of imprisonment among 
bricks and mortar, he doubly en- 
joyed the conn he delighted in, 
and great good fortune it was for 
him that his lines, chanced to be 
cast in this particular period of his 


pilgrimage. 
Phowe were delightful times when 


you had not to go far afield for the 
adventures, you might hope to 
find in France or the Low Countries ; 
when you might stumble on some- 
thing like a Monte Christo in the 
guise of a courier, or be picked up 
and carried off to a cheaply-rented 
chateau, where you tumbled inci- 
dentally into the heart of aromance, 
Possibly. Mr. O’Leary may have. em- 
bellished his experiences; but at all 
events many ings #9 happen 
to you which are out of the question 
now. You found. yourself planted 
in some wretched village inn, with 
no immediate ect of release, 
You were travelling as a bachelor 
and trusting to pen conveyances ; 
the diligence did not go by till mid- 
night, and then it was even betting 
whether you found a place, It was 
your lack 

make the acquaintance of some 
gentleman travelling post, who, 
struck by your brilliant social 
powers, impressed himself to relieve 
you, from, your. dilemna, Thence 
an acquaintance that left its colour 
on’ your existence, like the romantic 
meeting of Sidonia with Coningsby. 
You -were travelling in your carriage 
en grand seigneur. The wheel came 
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off in the solitude of some rural 
Eden, and you seem likely to be 
benighted in the virgin forests. Out 
of romance, nothing can well be 
more disagreeable than sharing the 
virtuous peasant’s frugal meal, and 
seeking repose under his humble roof 
among the swarms of vermin who 
single you out for their attentions: 
But your good angel interposes in 
the shape of a countrywoman, a 
vision of beauty mounted: on a 
shaggy pony of the country, who 
invites you in ‘the name of her 
father to the neighbouring seig: 
neurial hall. There you are made 
welcome as an honoured guést: 
assuredly in comparing notes you 
find common family friends as the 
hours fluttered by upon butterfly 
wings; and who could tell what was 
to come of it in the end, if you 
came to the maiden’s bower heart 
free and susceptible ? 

Then as to the prospects of the 
cuisine, which, to be rutally can- 
did, fill a great space in-the thoughts 
of the better-nurtured order of tra- 
vellers. Now, as we have remarked, 
the element of exciting uncertaint 
is to a considerable extent elimi- 
nated. You know the sort of table 
you may look for in the great cara- 
vanserais, where. the regular tourist 
most does congregate. You know 
the class of inn that is to be avoided, 
or only fallen back upon in case of 
necessity. But then, seeing that the 
length of the posting journeys was 
regulated by the travellers’ tastes 
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greater number of hostelries whic 
were occasionally honoured by in- 
telligent patrons, Any’ landlord 
might have his resources tested at 
any time by the arrival of guests 
most willing to pay, but evidently 
teady and able to criticise: If he 
had the legitimate ambition of his 
calling, he had ample encou 

ment to foster it; he made it’ his 
pride never to be taken unawares ; 





and the more rare his o unities 
of distinguishing himself, the more 
om he found: them. You 
ed up, we will say, in the place 

of some little market-town, before 
a two-storeyed building, half house, 
half cottage, “giving” on an old- 
fashioned garden on the one side, 
ona stable-yard encircled by gal- 
leries on the other. The first im- 
ion was discouraging; ~ and 
second ne She and sounds tended 
to disenchant you further. For 
though the great stond passages 
were scrupulously clean, there was 
a strong taint of the sewer and the 
stable hanging about the ill-ven- 
tilated house. But the cheery self- 
confidence of ‘the |white-aproned 
landlord went a long way towards 
reassuring you; and when you re- 
signed yourself absolutely to his 
hands, you had no reason to regret 
it. The worst of it was, that you 
had some time ‘to wait, for the 
movements of the household were 
provokingly deliberate, and the pre- 
arations had to begin at the very 
eginning. But the repast when 
it came proved worth the waiting 
for, If you were wise, you had it 
spread for you under the shade of 
the lime, between the trim-kept 
hedges, upon the ground among 
the old-fashioned flower-beds, And 
there were trout and cray-fish from 
the neighbouring brooks; and cut- 
lets of the chevreuil from the sur- 
rounding forest, @ la poivrade ; and 
a fillet of something or other, and a 
Fricandeau of veal @ la chicorée,—till, 
utterly flabbergasted at the -pro- 
fusion of this table in the wilder- 
ness, in apprehension of an oor) 
tion, you ctied “Hold, enough !” 
And it was then that you’ were 
warned, only too late, of the part- 
ridge or the quail that, in. company 
of the most delicate of salads, was 
to e the cheese of the country 
with the varied desert. You felt 
softened as well as gratified by so 
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agreeable. a surprise, And on a 
smiling suggestion of the host you 
had sent him a second time to the, 
cellar, and. he had reappeared with 
a scented flask of velvety Burgundy 
swathed in its draperies of cobwebs, 
and delicately cradJed in a basket. 
Rather a heady wine, perhaps— 
albeit. its fires. had ;been. toned 
down by age—to settle down to 
so early in the day. But on the 


offer of so rare a chance, it. was. 


out of. the question for the Epi- 
curean pilgrim to stand too pre- 
cisely on times and seasons; and 
possibly before the bottle was three 
parts emptied you were revolving 
lans. for prolonging your .sojourn. 
that case, the fragrant coffee and 
the aromatic chasse carried the da 
in favour ‘of the landlord in all 
human probability... The stay of 
so appreciative a connoisseur a8 you 
had shown yourself would. be at 
onse an encouragement and adver- 
tisement to. the establishment; and 
you revelled in reflections. of your 
social value as benefactor of the 
travellers who were to follow in 
your track. . 

It is all very well talking of the 
insular reserve of the English ; and 
so far as our intercourse with foreign- 
ers is concerned, a great deal of non- 
sense has. been written on the sub- 
ject. Ninetecn times out of twenty 
the reserve. is to. be explained by 
the Englishman’s ignorance of Con- 
tinental languages, «It would . be 
going to school with a vengeance 
if, in. the intervals of violent ex- 
ertion, you were always coaching 
yourself up in grammar and idioms ; 
nor would it show either intelli- 
gence or decent manners were you 

rpetually. compelling strangers to 

e your schoolmasters.. . The -exer- 
tion of turning your brain into a 
dictionary or phrase+book is. far 
more serious than is popularly sup- 
posed. Many a promising linguist 
starts briskly enough in the morn- 
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ing, in a free interchange of thoughts 
and civilities with the companions of 
his, travel, Yet. towards the even- 
ing they are.apt to set him down 
as..a.capricious bear, because the 
eased wheels of his conversation 
have been gradually coming to a 
standstill, . It. is .simply because 
the powers that are being exhausted 
by exertion refuse to. respond. to 
the swift. drain upon them; and 
a rational man, who is travelling for 
his pleasure, feels it is high time he 
should repose and recruit himself, 
Test the matter another way, You 
go on board a steamer lying at 
anchor in harbor; the sea air and 
the sunshine make you cheery, and 
in brilliant ideas come dancing up. 
ren - brain, . ome Fcsuir re 
rightly in poin n e 
German. or Italian ig a you 
have been addressing yourself cou- 
gratulates himself on the prospect 
of your agreeable : company, and. is 
already disabusing himself of his 
possessions against the English, 
ut the winds get up.and the waves 
grow Rampentin and. a few hours 
later you are a different being. 
The seat, of sensation is being turned 
topsy-turvy, and the _brain-nerves 
are ming numbed or ysed,, 
The accents that the foreigner lets 
fall en your ear come to you pain- 
fully with no sort of meaning ; and 
perforce, with your uncomfortable 
sensations, you take refuge in sor 
rowful silence. . The simple reason 
is, that your friend of the mornin 
is become unintelligible to you. 
he cannot read and excuse your 
state by the signals hung out» in 
your paling cheeks, of course he 
does you gross injustice ; and should 
ou address him -again when nature 
a calmed herself, he curses inter- 
nally your insular airs, and relapses 
into his most unfavourable opinion 
of your countrymen. | 
So to come back to our theme 
from this rambling digression, we 



























repeat that it is all very well talk- 
ing of the insular reserve of English 
people; but before the Continent 
was brought within reach of the 
million, that notion of their reserve 
was a transparent fallacy. The 
easily fell into travelling friend- 
ships, though naturally snobbish- 
ness would occasionally assert itself, 
and people who were glad to know 
you abroad might ignore you civilly 
if they met you in Pall Mall. But 
now, beyond the chance courtesies 
of life, there is little to be gained 
by cementing the accidental contact 
of a couple of the fortuitous atoms 
who have condemned themselves to 
incessant circulation, Why should 
you raise a finger to break through 
the thin partition coating of hoar- 
frost that separates you from the 
pleasant-looking gentleman who sits 
smoking his segar by your side, 
in the courtyard of the Hétel du 
Nord at Cologne? For that hotel, 
as we take it, may be set down as 
about the most bustling social ex- 
change in the whole network of 
Continental touring. Your neigh- 
bour may be going up the Rhine, 
en route for Switzerland. You pro- 

ose to book yourself immediately 
by the evening express for Northern 
Germany; and what are the odds 
of your coming together again? If 
he should prove to be less pleasant 
than he looks, you trifle with your 
digestion for nothing. ~If he ‘is 
all or more than your fancy paints 
him, the imminent separation gives 
you an unnecessary pang. 

Of course any man who has tra- 
velled much and observantly, must 
pique himself on a quicker intelli- 
gence of his fellows than the people 
who have not enjoyed his advan- 
tages. He may have something of 
the “There by God’s grace is the 
one maid for me” feeling, when he 
sets eyes on the central figure of 
an attractive group of females, and 
may feel it well worth his while 
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to make lar approaches, in the 
hope of sNeping hi pas by theirs ! 
Or he may see at a glance or gather 
from a single observation that his 
vis-2-vis at the dinner-table is a man 
worth knowing, though provably 
the acquaintance must be counted 
by minutes, But asa rule the people 
he meets seldom advertise them- 
selves so conspicuously; and the 
odds are that they may be uncon- 
genial or even disreputable, There 
can be no reason why your tailor 
should not travel if he likes; 
and there is much to be said for 
any respectable tradesman without 
ideas or capacities beyond his call- 
ing, refreshing his faculties by 
changes of scene. If you hold aloof 
from him on the strength of your 
imaginary social superiority, you 
Seat write yourself down as a 
snob. But the probability is that, 
in putting your mind to his, to 
borrow an expression of Johnson’s, 
you are merely making an idle ex- 
penditure of your powers. Beyond 
the weather and the dishes, you 
have not an idea in common with 
him; and as to these last his be- 
nighted ignorance wil probably be 
clouded by British prejudices, We 
remember seeing a well-favoured, 
hearty-looking countryman of ours 
drop into the Maison Dorée at the 
hour of déjetiner, and embarrass the 
attentive waiters with a request for 
“a very nice bit of broiled ham and 
a muffin.” There was no very 
serious social offence in the order, 
but its singular inappropriateness 
is significant of a class of good- 
humoured Philistines with whom 
one has very little in common. 
These are the people who come 
abroad—and America contributes 
even more of them than England— 
without having made the faintest 
preparation for the easiest lesson 
that ‘travel ought to teach them. 
Scarce a ray of light filters in upon 
the’ outer darkness in which they 















move and breathe. They are lite:- 
ally all abroad beyond the salon in 
their hotel, that has been half 
modelled after the English coffee- 
room; or the antechamber, where 
they are still at home among 
advertisements of pale ale and the 
English journals. The quaint forms 
of the medieval architecture are 
only suggestive of domestic incon- 
viences to them. The fantasti- 
cally-shaped boats on the Flemish 
and Dutch canals are so many 
monstrosities that would be sights 
on the Thames, and as much out 
of date as the Bucentaur of the 
Doges. The solemn gloom of the 


churches dashes their spirits, al-- 


though the pomp of the worship 
and the devotion of the worship- 
ers alike provoke irrepressible hi- 
larity. The duty of knocking off 
the galleries, although they gravely 
recognise it, quickly becomes an 
insupportable labour. The Pietas 
of Anthony Van Dyke are the 
skeleton of the Egyptian feasts; 
while their souls are shut to the 
sense of the moral as much as to 
the handling of the corpse - tints 
against the pallor of the linen 
draperies. They have as much of 
the sentiment of the shadows ona 
Rembrandt as of the bacon hanging 
in a farmhouse chimney. The 
virgins of a Raphael or an Andrea 
del Sarto are but the pale phantoms 
of a departed beauty, of which 
even they cannot help having a 
cloudy perception, but which must 
very speedily pali upon them, since 
they make no appeal to the senses. 
They have dismissed with a hasty 
=~ the “Descent from the 

ross”- at Antwerp; but the one 
bright spot in the dull routine of 
duties is some group by Rubens 
all newly restored, where the swell- 
ing Flemish forms are resplendent 
in brilliant flesh tints, To the sur- 
vey of a Holbein or a Ruysdael 
they may be more susceptible; for 
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fortunately there are few of all her 
children who are ther deaf 
and blind to Nature. But they 
have no perception of her finer 
effects, or ‘of those half - hidden 
charms she only coyly reveals to 
the adorers who have won her love 
and confidence; while, away in the 
Alps, the rosy tints of a sunrise on 
the untrodden snow are eclipsed 
by the blazing colours in the wir- 
dow of an advertising haberdasher, 
and the gloom of the gatherin 
storm sets them shuddering pa 
thinking of shelter. 

After all, insensibility and ‘igno- 
rance and the absence of sympathy 
only bore you; but there are worse 
perils that beset the incautious — 
traveller. It is true that the 
halcyon days of the impecunious 
adventurer are gone ty. As 
Thackeray points out, it was the 
earlier Anglo-Bohemians, like the 
Rawdon Crawleys, who made the 
most profitable drafts on the credit 
that had been solidly. established 
by English respectability; who 
could live like princes on the fat 
of the land, and leave the landlord 
some worthless boxes in. security ; 
who could fatten on such innocent 
victims as the Dodd family abroad, 
like Lord George Tiverton and the 
Gore Hamptons. Yet still the 
Continent offers opportunities that 
are not to be met with at home; 
and the difference is, that the race 
of grand voleurs have found de- 

enerate successors in sha 
* footpads, You pa lr inthe 
fulness of 
You have laid to heart all you may 
have heard as to the folly and ab- 
surdity of English reserve. You 
resolve to be the man of the world 
from the. beginning, and to make 


the most of the company you may 
meet on your travels.. This. is cer-. 


tain, that. the people you had best 
avoid are sure to be the most insin- 
uating and affable in their advan- 
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ces. You congratulate yourself on 
an acquaintance who is positively 
charming, and you cannot help tak- 
ing him on bis own recommenda- 
tion, since. you have no means of 
checking the accuracy of his state- 
ments. But as you are young and 
impressionable, you must be insen- 
sibly demoralised, since there is no 
touching pitch without defilement, 
At last you are more or less inocu- 
lated by the tone of your acquaint- 
ance and his “bad style.” You 
get yourself shunned by people of 
greater knowledge of the world, 
who judge you by the company 
they see you keeping; unless, in- 
deed, they should be charitable 
enough to give themselves the trou- 
ble of enlightening your innocence. 
And you may deem yourself fortu- 
nate if you do not suffer in purse ; for 

our agreeable friend, who has been 
lavishing his sweetness on you, 
means to send you in a bill in one 
shape or another, As for Circes 
and Syrens, they are more common 
than ever, since they can come 
more. lightly by the means of tra- 
vel than penniless vawriens of the 
other sex. There are cities such as 
Bucharest, beyond the beaten tour- 
ist routes, where you look to find 
them in flights. as a matter of 
course. But.some of the most pop- 
ular of the new Grand Hotels—-thove 
in the accessible capital of France 
for example—are become positive 
trapa for the volatile and the un- 
wary, Ladies keep their rooms 
there, and lounge gracefully in the 
salons, in toilets that have lost a 
little of their pristine freshness, 
sitting like spiders among the webs 
they spin, And once fairly entan- 
gied in their meshes, extrication 
may become next to impossible, 
should you chance to have so far 
compromised yourself as to lay 
yourself open tochantage, Accom- 

lished actresses as many of these 

dies are, the chaste luxury. of 


theit -occasional .“ gets-up” might 
well. deceive the shrewdest of the 
uninitiated. - We have seen a: frail 
beauty of international notoriety 
courteaqusly engaged in a discourse 
over the up-bringing of children, by 
the lady seated next her at the table 
@héite, a British matron of spotless 
fame, and no little social experience, 
To do her justice, the glib Bohém- 
ténne played the part of virtuous 
propriety to perfection ; her énter- 
locutrice rose from the table unde- 
ceived, leaving the sinner possibly 
to smart: for her faults, when she 
thought of what she was, and of what 
she had just been mistaken for. 
One danger of travel has been 
removed out of the way of the un- 
wary, since Germany has suppressed 
its public gaming-tables. e do 
not allude so much to the actual 
loss of money they caused, since the 
simpler sort of tourists seldom did 
more. than scorch their fingers. But 
you might get attracted by their glit- 
ter, like birds of passage by a light- 
house; might fancy that you were 
making your début as a man of the 
world, when you were merely look- 
ing on at a carnival from the win- 
dow; and at least you were living 
in the height of bad company, where 
ou might form the most perilous 
intimacies at any moment. But as 
men will gamble when opportunity 
offers, the venue of the tables has 
merely been changed, and many so- 
called societies of gentlemen all over 
Europe exist in the reality as gold- 
en hells. We remember the time, 
and not.so many years since, when 
certain clubs in the favourite haunts 
of the English, confined themselves 
to whist or a party at billiards. The 
ordinary points at the former game 
were a franc, and seldom, except at 
Rome, exceeded twice as much. 
Now napoleons in many places are 
the recognised club stakes, and 
these may: be enlarged at the indis- 
cretion of the players: while the 
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dogs for all comers., The taint. of 
the beautiful Inferno at: Monaco 
has spread to the clubs along: the 
Cornice ; and at Nice in especial, 
although such ‘scandals are hushed 
up when possible, we hear repeated- 
Jy of almost fabulous sums that have 
been dropped oY the unwary in 3 
single night. In Paris @ vigilant 
police makes occasional raids on the 
unlicensed establishments, where 
the stakes are limited by the means 
of the gamblers; but in the most 
fashionable Parisian clubs the high 
play is notorious, and many a man 
of family makes shipwreck. of his 
future before he has well launched 
out on his voyage;—the fact. being 
that you may be taken in and done 
for in these places on false ‘pre- 
tences. A young man is proposed 
or introduced asa favour; and even 
the most careful ts see reason 
to congratulate themselves on his 
having found so agreeable a resort 
in such very eligible company, For 
in each of these cereles there is a 
double set, many a man being a 
member who never touches a card, 
nor dreams of dropping a coin on 
the play-table. But there is’ an 
abundance of princes, counts, and 
Englishmen of good reputation to 
act as decoy-ducks.. An innocent 
youth who will play and pay is 
a guest to be made much of. It 
needs strong moral resolution on 
his part.to set his face against the 
advances of a set who are the life 
of the local society. And even if 


_ his dormant. covetousness is not 


awakened by seeing money 80 easily 
made, almost insensibly he aban- 
dons himself to the beginnings that 
may end in a dire catastrophe, 
However it may extend his know- 
ledge of life, that is scareely the sort 
of education that Lord Bacon had 
in his eye; but itis an education 
that young men of means and posi- 
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table for baccarat, or unlimited loo, tion have every opportunity of bene- 
opens the shortest of roads-to the fiting by nowadays, Pete 


» It-is not. only with respect to 
such changes for the worse that the 
veteran tonrist feels strongly, and 
even foolishly, conservative. - Much 
that has been wiscly swept away by, 
the course of modern improvement, 
or in political convulsions, remains 
endeared to his memory by his fond- 
est associations, When you landed 
first in that world of wonders and 
novelties. that lies beyond thé 
Channel, it was with the élan and 
in the freshness that you have since 
been losing. - Then the first écstatic 
yision of the half-submerged pas- 
tures of Holland, enveloped in one 
of the customary country: fogs, had 
something of the glow of the coast+ 
line of the land of the Pharaohs, as 
yon. have since seen it in a sunrise 
that shot the sky with bands of fire, 
There was sensation in everything, 
from the boots of the fishermen at 
Boulogne, and the towering caps of 
their wives, ‘to the shape of the cups 
and the: loaves on the breakfast- 
table. It might be a dreary spell 
of thirty or sixty hours on-a stretch 
in the lumbering diligence, where 
the sun was to rise and. set, and 
rise and set again, before you ‘were 
emancipated from your rolling pris- 
on-van, How your legs did: ache 
when you step out to stretch 
them, to the pricking of innumer- 
able pins and needles? — a 
fea atmosphere you had to 
breathe towards morning, when the 
windows had: been hermetically seal- 
ed all night; when the enaertil 
foreigner on your right lay snoring 
uneasily on your shoulder, and) the 
corpulent lady in the corner oppo- 
site had tumbled forward into ‘your 
embrace! You remember all the: 

miseries on cool reflection ; but it is 
the picturesque incidents that ‘are 
present to your recollection. The 
jangling teams, with their knotted: 


up tails, coming down the yard at 
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the Post Bureau; the merry music 
of the bells, and the. fantasias the 
postilion cracked on his whip, as he 
piloted you through the winding 
streets. The rush from the bitter 
outer air into the stove-warmed 
salle-a-manger, with its well-spread 
table. Or crossing the Alps into 
Italy, when you woke from your 
uneasy slumber to watch the snowy 
crests of the mountains brightening 
to the first beams of the sun. The 
brisk walk up-hill among the patches 
of snow, and the mountain 

and the beds of deep-blue gentians, 
that bloomed in the . wilderness 
round the trickling fountains, as, 
following the lead of the bloused 
conductor, you cut the corners of 
the zigzags, by which the vehicle 
was slowly mounting. Or your first 
glimpse of the glorious land of Pro- 
mise from the heights of the Splt- 
gen or Simplon, when you looked 
through the faint-blue golden haze 
on the picture of orchards and 
trellised vines, framed between the 
walls of rugged rock that were em- 
bossed with the tumbling cascades, 
Or better still, the swift descent in 
spring from the grim solitades of 
the Sierra Morena, where you had 
been’ labouring among the snow- 
drifts, or through Iberian mud, into 
the semi-tropical atmosphere that 
lay simmering over the orange- 
groves of Cordova. 

The map of Europe has been re- 
modelled in many places, greatly to 
one’s material comfort and conveni- 
ence, and travelling arrangements 
all over the Continent are gradually 
becoming very much the same. Yet. 
we confess to regretting these per- 
— frontiers, working out and in 
ike the pieces of a dissected map, 
where you were always being way- 
laid by gangs of official banditti, 
and beset by troops of importunate 
beggars, e liked those mixed 
handful of coins, smoothed by long 
friction out of knowledge of their 





original semblance, though we did 
suffer so severely on the exchange. 
We liked the old-world practice of 
having to present yourself at the 
Post to make the contract for your 
travelling carriage in person; and 
to receive those neat little packets 
of money for the buono mano, 
which had to be liberally sup- 
plemented out of your private 
purse. What could be more jovial 
than the time-honoured vetturino 
system, when you had filled the 
lumbering old rattletrap with a 
well-assorted party; where the 
driver, like an oriental dragoman, 
undertook to do for you, and you 
fared neither the better nor the 
worse on that account; where you 
dined al] the same on the wild boar 
in the piquant berberry sauce, 
or the skeleton kid stuffed with 

ant herbs, or the queer-look- 
ing fishes from the Tyrrhene Sea, 
and such thrushes as Rogers im- 
mortalised at Terracina? Strong in 
the consciousness of those dura «lia 
that are the gift of the gods to the 
young and healthy, we rang the 
changes on strange vintages, mas- 
querading under famous classical 
names, and quaffed deep draughts 
of Formian and Falernian, without 
any thought of headaches in the 
morning. 

Never again will the Eternal 
City be what it used to be before a 
sacrilegious king and a constitution- 
al assembly had set their brooms to 
work, sweeping away its cobwebs, 
The venerable Rome of the Church 
was a city altogether by itself, and 
you might fancy that there had 
been little change in its streets since 
the days when the Orsini made 
head against the Colonna. We 
doubt not that the modern cives 
Romani have reason to congratulate 
themselves on the recent reforms. 
But the more b/asé the visitor, the 
more grateful was he for a singular 
city where he could breathe the 
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musty air of the middle ages, faintly 
flavoured by the odour of the char- 
nel-house. If you eame asa bache- 
lor you dined in the bachelor’s 
favourite hotel, in a hall where the 
low vaulted roof was raised upon mas- 
sive pillars, You took your strolls 
abroad in- those sombre shadows 
of, the past that fell thick upon 
narrow streets, innocent of ventila- 
tion or drainage. It was a city of 
perpetual and suggestive contrast— 
of ecclesiastical pomp and popular 
squalor; where you lived aneee 
ruins and religious rites—in a roun 
of balls and dinners and whist par- 
ties; where you pienicked am 
the tombs of the forgotten dead, 
or in some desecrated temple of the 
departed religion, Even the moul- 
dering walls were glorious in their 
decay, tapestried with masses of the 


_tenderest green, or gorgeous in 


hanging clusters of wild flowers. 
You knocked up gay parties by 
moonlight to flirt in the gloomy 
galleries of the Colosseum, or trooped 
by the fitful glare of torches through 
the cold and solemn sculptures of 
the Vatican. Order and decorum 
reigned in the streets, yet you knew 
that Rome was a city of refuge for 
the criminals whose one virtue was 
devotion. And nowhere did the 
spring come with a fresher charm 
after the mingled gaiety and gloom 
of a winter of dissipation and sight- 
seeing. Yet, while the violets were 
flushing up all over the Campagna, 
you knew that the warmth was dis- 
engaging the malaria; and in the 
enchanting gardens of the Doria 
Pamphili villa, though they were 
freshened by the breezes from the 
Alban hills, the Roman fever lay 
lurking among the flowér-beds, and 
must soon put the noble proprietors 
to flight. 

Rome, with the course of the re- 
cent transformation there, is typical 
of the ‘past that is vanishing every- 
where. Such monuments of the 
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Chureh and the Pagans as St. Peter's 
and the Colosseum, are likely to 
endure; and we fear that the ma- 
laria may long hold its own, though 
the Pope be only a tenant on suffer- 
ance, But the old habitué,when he 
is attracted by his former loves, is 
all abroad in the scenes that were 
so familiar, The autocratic guard- 
ians of the ancient ways are cooped 
up in the Vatican. e convents 
have been cleared out, and the 
beggars who used to gather at their 
gates for their daily dole have had 
to change their habits, Historic 
thoroughfares have been Hauss- 
mani The demons of demolition 
and reconstruction have been un- 
chained among the palaces, and defy 
all power of exorcism. There are 
central Boards of Works, and 
Italian counte of our vestries, 
with all the complicated machin- 
ery of modern municipal administra- 
tion. Radicalism and free-think- 
ing are rampant in the cafés ; and 
the salons, thrown open to ordina 
visitors, ‘are as those of a second- 
rate capital. You can come and 
by train, in place of making elabo- 
rate preparations for posting; and 
instead of the old easy sociability, 
nine-tenths of the people in your 
hotel are there to-day and gone to- 
morrow. And as at Rome, ao is it 
at Naples, Palermo, and everywhere 
else. Hheu fugaces! The very 
names of the hotels are being alter- 
ed; and the Hotel Washington, the 
Hotel New York, the Grand Hotel 
des Etats Unis, tell of a mounting 
flood of incursion by the bar- 
barians. 

We have made our _— and 
indulged in our gramble, but we 
need ‘not have a melancholy ending 
to our article. There are advantages 
in the changed state of things, and 
no one ought to be so ready to ad- 
mit it as hard-working men of 
cultivated tastes. Formerly the 
journey to Italy was a formidable 















































matter, not to speak of the pilgrim- 
s to the Isles of Greece, the 
Golden Horn, or the Cataracts of the 
Nile, And. when once you, had 
started, you. felt nomen ne 4s oe 
costermonger’s ass on by, 
- bunch of carrots at: the end of the 
shaft; and with fresh; attractions 
succeeding each other stage after 
stage ahead of you, it was pain to 
loiter and remorse. to turn back, 
Now you may make a.dash to any 
part. of Europe. at. the shortest 
notice, and, travelling simply to the 
sights you have set. your. heart 
upon, may turn the shortest holiday 
to the best. account. And you have 
hope to cheer you, when daty calls 
you home; for if you care to re- 
peat the excursion, you need but 
exercise patience for a year or so. 
The weariness of the old diligence 
weighed upon you the more that 
you felt it had to be experienced 
again and again. But now life has 
few. things.to offer more enjoyable 
than that luxurious sense of absolute 
independence, when, after a day or 
two of severe straightforward rail- 
may. Gare og you joyously swi 
a knapsack to.your shoulders an 
step out.in the free air of the A 
It seems but yesterday, and, in- 
deed, it. is little more, since you 
were grinding monotonously in the 
mill of routine and vexing your 
brain overscience or politics ;‘siuce, 
you were walking: Pall Mall in the 


most correct of costumes, and sit- 








ting down at the familiar table of 
the club, which had come to sicken 
your, soul in spite of its comforts, 
And now the mountain air is acting 
on the lungs: and the brain like 
laughing gas. Already your tight- 
ened sinews respond to the sharp- 
ness of the stimulant. Cares and 
anxieties are left well behind, and 
you forget that they must “for- 
her.” with you again sooner or 

; your appetite is in sympathy 
with your legs; your stomach is 
laughing at the ides of being dis- 
comforted by the most Spartan sim- 
plicity of fare; and the exercise 
and the exhilarating. air will. be 
worth all the sleeping-draughts in 
the. world.. You are beyond the 
reach of letters and telegrams ; and 
if England was suddenly submerged 
in a cyclone, it might be eight-and 
forty hours. before you had to 
mourn for your family, Should 
our bent .lie that. way, you may 
your neck among peaks and 

pore untrodden till the other day 
y any feet but those of the Wan- 
dering Jew or the chamois, Or if 
you. are less aspiring, you may lie 
among. lonely pine woods, your 
senses lulled in the dreamy elysiam 
by the rushing of the waters and 
the hum of the bees, Steam must 
drive seclusion further afield; but 
it. is pleasant to believe. that in 
spite of progress there will always 
be such pleasures in store ‘for the 
jaded, 
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THE WAR-CALDRON. 


Dovsts, double, toils and troubles ! 
Burns the fire, the ¢aldron bubbles! 
And, the hell-broth boiling’ over, 
We its Boy wa: discover, ’ 

From m s to light 
Brain of wily Maieerite, mc 
And his hand, its ‘gauntlet hid 

In the skin of peaceful’ kid, 

And his: tongue of treachery 
Cancered -with a chronic lie, 

And a flint-stone, shaped with art 
To the semblance of ‘a Heart. | 

First stock, these, for broth of war 
Cooked in kitchen of the Czar. 
Double, double, toils and troubles! 
Burns the fire, the ealdron bubbles! 
Hissed from out that ‘seething’ pot, 
Comes a whisper, “Trust him not! 
Murd’rons is the Islamite! | 

S.av, ERE SMITTEN, RISE’ AND SMITE!” 


After pause, the same voice, “Lo! 

Islamite! the Christian. foe 

Plots thy death this very hour; 

SrrikE FOR LIFE, THEN! CRUSH THE GiaouR!” 


Double, double, toils and. troubles! 
Burns the fire, the ecaldron bubbles! 
Straightway from its lips of bale 
Burst all sounds of mortal wail— . 
Shrick of woman, infarit’s cry, 

Strong man’s shout of agony. 
Welt’ring, then, upon a flood, 

Mixed of lurid flame and blood, 

Lo! the doomed, the dead, the dying ; 
Lo! the chasef/and the flying; 

Lo! the headman’s gri ife ; 

Lo! the shreds of comely life: 

Awful eyes in dying stare; 

Hands lopped off in act of prayer; 
Limbless trunk, and trunkless. head : 
Beauty’s —_ pres i 

All adown ghastly spate, 

Whirled by: murder, Just, and ‘hate, 
Drunk with yenom from :the: ‘tongue. 
That o’er the land: Fear’s: poison fluag. 
Lo! the whisp’rer’s' handiwork,: | 
Wrought on Christian and ‘on Tork; 
Lo! th’ ingredients; sleeping got, 
By “Holy Russia” for the pot. 
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Double! double, toils and troubles! 

a the fire, the caldron bubbles! 
ext appear—farrago odd— 

Thin i Mammon and of God; 

Certain drops from Truth’s clear well, 

Fouled with slime of nether Hell ; 

“ Facts” from correspondent’s maw, 

Cooked, but bloody, yet, and raw : 

Mctempsychosis clearly seen 

In new Pythagoréan Bean, 

Kenn’d (from frailer optics hidden) 

By microscopic eye of Liddon ; 

Gall of placeman, ab agendo ; 

Scream of doctrinaire, crescendo ; 

True and tender British heart 

Squeezed, by demagogic art ; 

Stomach of a goody-good, 

Sickened with the smell of blood ; 

Liver of financing Jew ; 

Pound of flesh for “ Bond.” long due; 

These, by Russia’s charm of trouble, 

Make the hell-broth boil, and bubble. 


Double, double, toils and troubles ! 
Burns the fire, the caldron bubbles ! 
Next a greedy Russian ear 
Stretched all foreign sounds to hear; 
Smug Schouvalofi’s j ggling hand 
Waving fervid William’s wand ; 
Damaged thorax of the latter, 
Strained all Russian views to flatter, 
With his goosequill polyglot, 

Swell th’ ra, Ney of the pot. 
Double, double, toils and troubles ! 
Burns the fire, the caldron bubbles ! 


Cometh up, @ sealéd book, 

Bound in iron of doubtful look, 
Labelled with the legend, “ ?Ware 
Bismarck’s schemes! Within they are !” 
Next a weathercock, that shows 

How the Austrian weather goes— 
How, when winds from ‘Wien set west, 
They take an eastward turn at Pesth. 
Double, double, toils and troubles! 
Burns the fire, the caldron bubbles ! 
And some shrivelled things appear— 
Pluck of Servian volunteer ; 

Palate without ‘taste for fight ; 

Mask of Russian dropped in flight ; 
Turkish sung to Allah— 

Bitter pill for Russ to swallow ; 

Oil to febricate his throttle, 

Poured from diplomatic bottle ; é 








“ Hobbles” to keep back the Turk 
From the finish of his work ; 

“ Hatt” of Turk (who takes advice) — 
Wrapped im it, an ARMIsTICE ; 
Ultimatum ex-post facto ; 
Russian credit quite intact (Oh). 
Quieter now the toil and trouble, 
Scarce the war-pot seems to bubble ; 
Diplomatic “ pan” and “ attar” 
Come in place of bloodier matter ;. 
Now a Russian béllet-douz, 
Which to each, * All rests with you.” 
“A friendly meeting might do good, 
It might. Who knows? J’m sick of blood ;” 
Then a British note, replying, 
“ All the Powers with ia vying 
In humanity’s sweet work, 

Mean to harmonise’ the Turk, 
Therefore wae we all at Pera 

No great in meeting nearer 
Hold a po "Twill be best ; 
For music soothes the savage breast. 
There, rehearsed, a little song 

To suit all voices, weak or strong— 
We'll teach our Turkish friend to chant it. 
Docile, he will do what’s wanted. 
Thus affordin arantee 

Of future Turkish harmony.” 
Double, double, toils and troubles ! 
Europe’s concert squeaks and bubbles 
First that song of Ignatieff— 

“ Set a knave to watch a thief ;” 
Chorus of the other Powers— 

“ Suits your voice, too high for ours ;” 
Scroll of comic variations, 

In the box of all the nations; 
Turkish douffe—“ My constitution,” 
Quite beyond Turks’ execution ; 
English song—*“ Yes, do; but don’t ; 
He must, yet needn’t if he won’t;” 
Then a spick and span new version 

Of the Russian hymn, “Coercion,” 
With some crotchets, dropped to win ’em. 
Then some quavers, then a minim, 
Writ on paper, torn by tricks 
From mangled deed of. "fifty-six; 
Then a song which all can com 

Save the Turk, who makes a rampus ; 
Last, the Turkish cavatina, 
Which split the Russian concertina, 
Double, double, toils and troubles ! 
Burns the fire, the caldron bubbles ! 
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From its centre casting up 
Yankee cartridge, gun of Krupp; ; 


Tons of Russian bounce and brag; 
Half unfurled, the Prophet’s flag ; 
Bulls and Bears, of every nation, 
Goring, roari 
Armies swarming ’cross the Prath ; 

Not one little word of trath ; 

Then a lull, half hope, half fear, 

And, with eyeballs red and blear, 
Oozes forth sleek Ignatieff, 

Whisp’ring, “ War to us is grief ; 

But from oath there’s no recoilin, 

Czar has sworn—his blood is boilir ing— 
His great name is compromised ; 

Then, our troops ate mobilised ; 

We've borne the last that honour may, 


my ser al — way, 


In vain, 
Perhaps, 


“ Death ! Damnation !”’ 


ifferent 


The beastly Turk might fail to see 
The motif of that little song, 


And take and sing it? Can’t be wrong 


To hoodwink kite in such a cause ; 
Well, sing he must, or lose his claws; 
For, as I said, we’re compromised, 


And, zounds! your Lordship, mobilised.” 





Soon from ‘out the caldron pour 
Fresh editions of the “ score”— 


Of that simple little lay, 

Which, somehow, doesn’t seem to pay : 
England’s version, with compression ; 
Russia’s, with far more “ expression ;” 
Then some six, in one connected, 
Labelled “ Protocol selected :” 

Tacked to it an a thing— 


Duet for Tark and 


uss to 5 A 


Words, “Sure fighting is but folly, 

Let’s both disarm, and all be jolly ;” 

Last the Russian Ariel-song, 

With symphony for Tartar gong, 

“ Come unto our icy land, 

Turk ! and kiss your Master’s hand.” 

Double, double, toils and troubles ! 

Burns the fire, thecaldron bubbles ! 

This last fuze for Turkish bomb, 

Meets it ~ the caldron’s womb ; 
ushed in expectation, 

Want the awful detonation ; sr 


Russia’s’ 
Cozen’d 


world 


game is played ; 
loat say do said : 


And now, sinee Tark és flesh and blood, 


Russia’s charm proves firm and good. 









L. W. M. L. 
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THE PROTOCOL 


Tue two months which elapsed 
between Prince Gortschakoff’s Cir- 
cular of the 31st January and the 
signing of the London Protocol of 
the S3ist March, were filled with 
hope more than with anxiety. In 
fact, during the second week of the 
latter month, whilst the terms of 
the Protocol only were under con- 
sideration, and before the question 
of disarmament was prominently 
brought forward, the public tone 
was almost jubilant, e ‘Times’ 
of the 17th of that month writes of 
General Ignatieff’s mission bein 
fully crowned with success, = 
that it was impossible to resist a 
feeling of surprise and admiration 
at the change which had been so 
suddenly wrought in the prospects 
of Europe. 

It is worth while to recall the 
sentiment thus expressed, for it was 
very generally entertained, and 
there was much to support it. 
Looking back on the events which 
have occurred, it seems to us that 
this war between Russia and Tur- 
key became inevitable, simply be- 
cause it was impossible to undo the 
great crime of Russia in mobilising 
large forces, and massing them on 
the Turkish frontiers last autumn, 
That impolitic and wanton maneu- 
vre, undertaken in obedience to the 
English agitation, necessitated the 
collection of perhaps equally vast 
forces within the Turkish frontiers 
—savage and fanatical troops, which 
it is impossible should be massed 
together for any purpose serviceable 
to civilisation, whether they - are 
victorious, or beaten, or disbanded. 
It is easier for two nations like 
Turkey. and Russia, burning with 
hereditary and religious animosity, 
to enter upon the fatal decline 
which leads to war, than afterwards 
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AND THE WAR. 


to retrace their steps in obedience 
to prudence and policy. The diffi- 
culties which attend the conclusion 
‘of an armistice are considerable, 
but they are nothing compared to 
that of concluding peace between 
two exasperated enemies after every 
preparation has been made, and after 
every act of hostility, short of open 
and declared war, has been resorted 
to by one of them, exhausting every _ 
form of intrigue and menace, and 
going even to the extent of undis- 
guised but at the same time unoffi- 
cial invasion. It is next to impos- 
sible to conclude a peace where the 
train of gunpowder is already laid, 
and any spark from the angry con- 
troversy which prevails is sufficient 
to ignite it. 

The mobilisation was the direct 
result of that unprincipled agitation 
last autumn, which, having regard 
to the mischief created by it, is 
stained with worse than Bulgarian 
atrocity. 

It will be remembered that early: 
in the session Mr, Gladstone was 
thrown into an uncontrollable pas- 
sion by sundry comments made upon 
that agitation by Mr. Chaplin. It was. 
considered a very successful retort. 
to complain that if certain pam 

hiets and speeches had had such a 

isastrous result, why did not Mr; 
Chaplin come forward with his 
own speech ‘and — and set 
matters straight? . Upon another 
occasion it was very unfair that 
Sir H. Wolff, who had a charge to 
make, did not precede him in de- 
bate. Here is a from the 
speech of Mr. Roebuck, a veteran 
politician, and one of the few ora- 
tors still left in the House (April 
13), which was loudly cheered by 
the House, but in reference to wh 
Mr. Gladstone, who had every op~ 
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portunity of replying, preferred the 
silence of discretion, and for once 
displayed a singular self-command:— 


“Why,” exclaimed Mr. Roebuck: 
‘‘did the members of the Opposition 
do this? Oh, they wanted , kind, 
affectionate treatment for their Chris- 
tian brethren! To my mind they had 
another motive. It appears tome they 
were animated not so much by a de- 
sign to benefit the Christian subjects 
of the Porte as to injure their political 
opponents. No doubt at first the 
people of this country, being a gen- 
erous and sympathetic people, were 
moved with horror at the massacres 
which had occurred ; and when elo- 
quent and violent men came forward 
and described those things in Homeric 
lan and Homeric figures, it was 
believed that the doom of the Ministry 
was sealed. But the people of Eng- 
land, while a sympathetic and gener- 
ous ple, were a cautious, prudent, 
and honest people. They learnt that 
the matter before the Government was 
a very difficult one ; they learnt that 
the Government had acted like honest 
men, like wise and prudent men, and 
true friends and rulers of their coun- 
try. It was on that account that the 
storm they raised suddenly went down 
toad calm. It is now a calm, in 
spite of all the attempts to stir it up 
again. No wind follows the bellows 
blowing.” 


Those who entered into this dis- 
astrous agitation thought of nothing 
but the prospect of party gain to 
‘themselves, and yielded themselves 
without an effort to the temptation 
-of lashing a temporary panic into a 
furious outcry against the Ministers. 
If they had stopped to think over 
the position, their common-sense 
would have told them that the ob- 
jects of their denunciation could not 
‘be responsible, and must have been 
equally indignant with themselves. 
Nothing would serve their pur- 
‘pose but that the policy of England 
should be reversed at their bidding, 
and that as a necessary consequence 
the presence of a Liberal Cabinet 
‘should again be required. For that 
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purpose they are quite willing that 
all the momentous considerations 
which surrounded the most compli- 
cated problem of modern politics 
should be swamped in a popular 
outcry against some of the inkedl 
ties which are incident to this la- 
mentable strife. They publicly in- 
vited that war of aggression which 
is now beginning (whether or not 
they have privately solicited it does 
not appear) ; they did it in defiance 
of their responsible leaders; they 
have'never dared to vindicate their 
conduct in the House of Commons; 
and they have acquiesced in the 
policy of a Cabinet which has strag- 
gled to maintain that very treaty 
which on platforms they declared 
should be thrown to the winds, 
Public men in England have not 
incurred for years such grave re- 
sponsibility as now rests upon those 
who, without knowledge or con- 
sideration, called in popular passion 
to reverse at a critical moment 
the matured policy of statesmen, 
For nothing is plainer than that 
both the belligerents would will- 
ingly have effected an arrangement, 
if the ball set.a rolling last autumn 
could possibly have been stopped. 
When the effects of that agitation 
had died away—when Lord Beacons 
field had uttered his resolute speech 
at the Guildhall, and Prince Bis- 
mark had pledged himself that the 
vital interests of Austria should not 
be assailed without Germany com- 
ing tothe rescue—whether for those 
reasons, or for others less patent 
to the world,a marked change came 
over Russian policy. Notwith- 
standing the Moscow speech, and 
the preparation of all the machin- 
ery for reorganising the administra- 
tion of Bulgaria by Russian officials 
in the name of English Liberalism, 
from the very beginning of _ last 
December the plan of occupation 
was suddenly : aelie Through- 
out the Conference Russia. acqui 
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esced in every refusal by the Turks, 
in every abatement of the demands 
proposed by the Powers. She 
abstained from every appearance of 
threat, from every manifestation of 
a wish for coercion or of any incli- 
nation towards war. Lord Salis- 
bury’s testimony upon that point 
has been perfectly explicit, Then 
came the rejection of the two points 
by the ‘Turkish. Government, and 
still no sign from Russia. It seems 
impossible to explain this by say- 
ing that dilatory negotiations were 
necessary because the season pre- 
vented hostilities. Pretext after 
pretext for war was deliberately 
thrown away. On the other hand, 
if Turkey resolved to maintain the 
position accorded to her by ‘the 
Treaty of Paris, she was equally 
ready to admit the necessity for a 
thorough reform, and to establish 
institutions which should guarantee 
improvement. Midhat Pasha went 
so far as to say, that if at the end 
of a year Turkey had not satisfac- 
torily proceeded in her endeavours 
to reform, he would agree to the 
establishment of an international 
commission. Everything pointed 
to a pacific adjustment of these dis- 
putes. There is nothing in the 
past history of Turkey, nothing in 
the proceedings of the Conference, 
nothing in the character of certain 
statesmen, to preclude the well- 
founded hope that if the Powers 
were willing by a consistent policy 
of watchfulness and pressure to aid 
the projected reforms, such assistance 
and co-operation, within the limits 
of what was due to the sovereignty 
and independence of the Sultan, 
would have been acceptable. And 
if the improvement of the subject 
populations were bond fide the ob- 
ject in view, or if the case had not 
been complicated by all the diffi- 
culties attending disarmament, and 


the angry passions resulting from 
menaced hostilities, dhigeeat ostern 


Question was in a fair way towards a 
provisional settlement. 

Nor is there anything. incon- 
sistent with this view in Prince — 
Gortschakoff’s Circular of 31st 
January, and all the delays and 
negotiations which subsequently 
resulted. The Circular admitted 
that the difficulty was reduced to 
bringing the Turkish Government . 
to rule the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan in a wise and bumane man- 
ner, It invited the Cabinets to say 
what they proposed to do in order 
to reply to Turkish refusal of the 
measures p to it, and in 
order to insure the execution of 
their wishes. It said nothing about 
coercion, and nothing about the 
establishment of a commission which 
would take authority out of the 
hands of the Sultan. War seemed 
to be precluded in the minds of 
those whose 7 avowed object 
was to infuse wisdom and humanity 
into a neighbouring Government. 
That was the object in view accord- 
ing to the Circular. There was no 
suggestion of transferring the pro- 
vinces to other government, or of 
overruling in any way the existing 
administration, e conditions of 
internal and the projected 
reforms by the Sultan, were to be 
the subjects of debate. 

No attempt was made to hurry 
the answer to this Circular. The 
British Government made no secret 
of their policy being strongly op- 
posed to coercion; of their being 
favourable to Turkey having that 
year of grace for which Midhat Pasha - 
stipulated, and showing in which 
direction her new institutions tend- 
ed, and whether they promised an 
amelioration of the status quo, 
Eventually Russia suggested her 
own answer to her own Circular, 
and proposed to the Powers to sign 
an instrument. which eventually 
took the shape of the celebrated. 
London Protocol of the 31st March. 
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. The idea with which Europe ap- 
proached the consideration of this 


document was to provide Russia with 


that “ golden. bridge” of which we 
have heard so much—a means of re- 
treat from that position which, after 
our autumn demonstrations of infatu- 
ation, she was induced in a.moment 
to assume, Lord Derby’s account 
of the matter (April 16) was: “ The 
Russian Government asked us to 
sign a document of this nature, giv- 
ing as their reason that they were 
anxious to disarm; but that it was 
impossible for them to do so, or to 
appear to retreat in the face of Tur- 
key, unless they had something to 
show that in the action they took 
they had the support of Europe. 
The Russian Government asked us 
to sign this Protocol, so 4s to give 
them, as they said, an excuse for 
demobilisation.” It was perfectly 
well known that England would 
undertake no entangling engage- 
ment of any kind, which might 
lead her against her wishes or her 
interests into measures of either co- 
ercing or defending Turkey. Nor 
would she sanction any departure 
from the Treaty of Paris. But 
solely in the interests of European 
peace, she was willing to sign 4 
instrument, not incompatible wi 

her avowed and consistent policy, 
that would facilitate that disarma- 
ment which she was assured would 
be effected. All through the Con- 
ference she had steadily refused to 
sign any international instrument 
of that kind. _ Any ement be- 


. tween the plenipotentiaries at the 


preliminary Conference was subject 
to future discussion, and to the as- 
sent of the Turks. The Protocol of 
London is merely provisional ; it be- 
comes null and void in the absence 
of reciprocal disarmament between 
Russia and Turkey, and of peace 
being concluded, between them. 
But that which cannot become null 
and void is the statement by Rus- 





sia in a solemn instrument of this 
kind, of the demands which alone 
she is justified in making. It is 
unnecessary to say that not one of 
those demands, or all combined, 
are of such a character that their 
rejection by the Porte would con- 
stitute a casus belli. England 
would never have signed the Pro- 
tocol if it contained any such de- 
mand, The idea of occupation is 
given up ; so is that of guarantees ; 
80 is that of any kind of interfer- 
ence whatever with the proceed- 
ings of the Ottoman Government. 
Nothing of this kind is stated to 
be necessary for the pacification of 
the East. Whatever justification 
there may be of the past must be 
found in its results, as stated in 
the Protocol; whatever interna- 
tional measures may be deemed 
necessary for the future, so far as 
that future contemplates the better 
government of Turkish provinces, 
must be found within the four 


corners of the same document. As | 


regards the past, the Powers ac- 
cept as satisfactory results of their 
labours the Porte’s acceptance of 
reforms, conditioned upon itself car- 
rying them into execution, the 
Porte’s Circular of 13th Feb. 1876, 
its declarations during the Confer- 
ence and since through its repre- 
sentatives. They compliment the 
Porte upon its good intentions, its 
evident interest to carry them into 
effect; they believe that they have 
grounds for hoping that it will do 
so. Considering that the good gov- 
ernment of the Christians has been 
for nearly two years the bone of 
contention, it must be admitted that 
Russia has thrown away in this Cir- 
cular all right to say that any pre- 
text for war has accrued to her from 
their present condition, or the im- 
mediate attitude of the Porte to- 
wards them. Setting aside any 
difficulties which arise out of disar- 
mament, or which attend any attempt 
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to retrace the path of projected vio- 
lence, this document expresses a for- 
mal acquiescence on the part of Rus- 


.sia in the general wish of Europe, 


that Turkey should be allowed to 
proceed unmolested in the new pol- 
icy which she has inaugurated—the 
good intentions of which Russia 
admits—the energetic fulfilment of 
which Russia says she has grounds 
for hoping. 

Nothing can render the position 
thus taken up null and void; the 
results of the past upon the Porte 
are described in terms which de- 
prive the Czar of all pretext of war 
grounded upon the condition or 
immediate ‘prospects of the Chris- 
tians. It is precisely the same 
with regard to the admissions made 
in this Protocol as to the present 
duty of the Powers, It is plainly 
intimated that duty as well as 
_ compels them to abstain from 

ostilities, to grant to the Otto- 
man Government time and oppor- 
tunity to achieve that task, the 
difficulties of which are plainly in- 
surmountable by others. The paci- 
fication of the Hast is pronounced to 
be the one great object in view. 
The surest means of attaining it 
are declared to be the maintenance 
of the existing agreement between 
them, the joint affirmance of their 
common interest in the projected 
reforms, and future attention to the 
mode in which these are effected. 
They jointly agree to adjourn fur- 
ther consideration of the question 
until their hopes, which they believe 
are reasonably entertained, have 
been proved by the course of events 
to be fallacious. The extraordinary 
thing to be noted is, that Russia 
has deliberately, in the most solemn 
manner, put kee hand to all this, 
It is therefore perfectly impossible 
for her to say that she goes to war 
because the condition of her neigh- 
bouring population is a scandal to 
Europe, and that there is no pros- 
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War. 

pect of its amendment at the hands 
of legitimate and established autho- 
rity. It is also impossible to say that 
she resorts to separate action be- 
cause agreement between the Pow- 
ers is impossible. That agreement 
has been come to at her own in- 
stance, on her own assurance of an 
intention to disarm, and of an 
urgent need for some “tangible 
result as — the improvement 
of the condition of the Christian 
populations of Turkey.” The Pro- 
tocol was asked for in so many 
words as “the most practical solu- 
tion,” the one “ best fitted to secure 
the maintenance of a general peace,” 
and “so to speak, terminate the 
incident.” The Russian Govern- 
ment then took credit for its “mo- 
derate and conciliatory spirit,” and 
remarked that they. had proposed 
nothing which was incompatible 
with the principles on which Eng- 
lish policy was based. 

Nothing was said in this Protocol 
about the consent of Turkey ; but 
the moment it was signed, an en- ~ 
deavour was made ‘by the Russian - 
Government to fix it with the char- 
acter of an ultimatum. The man- 
ner in which it was presented to 
the Ottoman Government, the im- 
practicable attitude of Montenegro, 
the very language of the declaration 
appended by the Russian ambassa- 
dor to the Protocol, have all helped © 
to neutralise the pacific tendencies 
of the London negotiations. The 
whole transaction is most remark- 
able. The Protocol evidently con- 
templates peace; and with the ex- 
ception of the implied threat in the 

aragraph about carefully watching, 
by means of representatives and 
local agents, the execution of re- 
forms —a task which it would 
be far better to accomplish effi- 
ciently and unobtrusively, than 
publicly to threaten — there was 
nothing in the Protocol to prevent 
successful mediation between the 












































Porte and Montenegro, or a general 
pacification of the provinces. But 
there was appended to the Protocol 
this exasperating declaration on the 
part of Russia :— 


“If peace with Montenegro is con- 
cluded and the Porte accepts the ad- 
vice of Europe, and shows itself ready 
to replace its forces on a peace footing, 
and seriously to undertake the reforms 
mentioned in the Protocol, let it send 
to St. Petersburg a special envoy to 
treat of disarmament, to which his 
Majesty the Emperor would also on his 
part consent. as 

“ If massacres similar to those which 
have occurred in Bulgaria (qui ont 
ensanglanté la ‘Bulgarie) take place, 
this would necessarily put a stop to 
the measures of demobilisation.” 


The whole object of the Protocol is 
frustrated by this declaration, which 
contains dictation, menace, and in- 
sult, asking at the same time for the 
despatch of a special envoy to St. 
Petersburg to solicit disarmament. 
It isa most remarkable circumstance 
that the English Government should 
have signed the Protoco] after such 
a declaration had been made. Per- 
haps the true explanation is that 
given in the ‘Observer,’ that the 
declarations were to be kept secret 
till after the presentation of the 
Protocol at Constantinople; but 
that the Italian Government ob- 
jected. And whether war was in- 
evitable or not, the advantage of 
pinning Russia to the statements in 
this Protocol is obvious, But the 


‘psychological part of the Eastern 


Question is all-important. It is 
referred to by Mr. Kinglake (vol. i. 
p- 370) as converting Lord Stratford 
de Redeliffe’s scheme of pacification 
in 1853 into a “maddening note,” 
which the ‘Vienna statesmen were 
justified in intercepting in its transit 
to the Czar, We have no doubt 
that to the minds of statesmen 


. flusned with their great diplomatic 


victory at the Conference, and to 
the minds of a populace braced to 
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a mortal conflict, and inspired with 
the desperate ardour of fanaticism, 
the maddening declaration which 
was made to them rendered ac- 
ceptance of the Protocol impossible. 
Noris it very probable that, how- 
ever much it may have been over- 
looked by the British Government, 
that inevitable result was unfore- 
seen by the Cabinet and ambassador 
of the Czar. 

Lord Derby’s account of the 
transaction is that it was made 
in order to prevent blame being 
thrown upon this country in the 
event of war; to provide an excuse 
for disarmament; to help in remov- 
ing any obstacle in the way of 
peace. It must be judged of by 
reference to itsaims. Either Russia 
or Turkey could render it nugatory ; 
but at all events it cannot be said 
that the English Government failed 
in their duty to do their utmost to 
render peace possible, if the intend- 
ing belligerents were willing to effect 
it. That either of them intended 
peace seems, to say the least, ex- 
tremely doubtful. The author of 
the Russian declaration must have 
known that his words were sheer 
provocation. We are not inclined 
to the theory that there has been 
bad faith on the part of Russia so 
much as indecision. Peace and 
wat counsels have alternately pre- 
vailed in the Czar’s Government; 
just as impracticable and concilia- 
tory counsels have struggled for 
ascendancy at the Porte amongst 
statesmen who, come what will, are 
at any rate resolved to maintain 
their independence. 

It is by no means clear that if 
the Russian declaration had been 
conceived in a more pacific spirit, 
and the whole subject had been 
mooted at Constantinople with 
more regard to the excited state 
of feeling there, the Turks might 
not have been, even at the last 
moment, induced to conclude a 
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peace. The long deliberations of 
the Sultan’s Ministers showed in- 
decision, and it was not without 
an effort that the rejection of the 
Protocol was insured. The Cir- 
cular of the Ottoman Government af- 
fords internal evidence of conflict- 
ing counsels, in which the party 
of resistance ultimately succeeded, 
As the Vienna correspondent of 
the ‘Times’ points out, the first 
half of it is conciliatory; the 
second, uncompromising; and the 
transition from one to the other 
is abrupt and unexplained. The 
first half noted, it is true, “the 
extraordinary armaments which 
have been proceeding for the last 
few months throughout Russia,” 
which compelled the Porte to de- 
fensive measures, prevented the 
appeasement of the public mind, 
and brought about a state of things 
full of peril. But it notified that 
it would spare no effort to effect 
peace with Montenegro, “even at 
the price of certain sacrifices ;” 
that it was ready to disband its de- 
' fensive force as soon as Russia took 
measures with a similar view; that 
it would refuse no act of courtesy 
reciprocally required by diplomatic 
usages. The Circular then changes 
its tone. It alludes to the painful 
feeling produced by the Protocol, 
expresses astonishment at its state- 
ments, repels the suspicions cast, 
and declares that the Protocol must 
provoke the most legitimate protest 
on the part of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and the most formal opposi- 
tion. The proposal to supervise 
the execution: of reforms, and to 
consult in case of failure, is de- 
nounced in terms which are alto- 
gether excessive at the hands of 
the Power which admitted a con- 
ference in its own capital, and 
discussed measures relating to its 
own administration from the pre- 
paration of which it was formally 
excluded. Finally, it denounces 








attacks upon its dignity and its. 


rights, measures of intimidation 
against which no consideration 
would arrest its determination to 
protest; and winds up with expres- 
sions of defiance which render peace 
impossible. The Powers are told, 
in so many words, that the only 
way to peace-is through imme- 
diate and simultaneous disarma- 
ment, and that this result will 
not be brought about by persisting 
in imposing upon the Ottoman 
Empire sacrifices of right and 
honour to which it will not consent. 
It is a fine spirit, no doubt, if they 
can hold it; but an ounce of pru- 
dence would have been more to the 


purpose. The result of the whole 


usiness is, that diplomacy has de- 
prived Russia of all existing ground 
of complaint in reference to the 
internal government.of Turkey, and 
secured for Ottoman independence 
the full measure of respect to which, 
under all the circumstances, it is 
entitled, having regard to its posi- 
tion under the Treaty of Paris, and 
the position which it has itself 
taken up, from its acceptance of the 
Andrassy Note down to its recep- 
tion of the plenipotentiaries. The 
war which is now inevitable solely 
results from the difficulties con- 
nected with Russian retreat from a 
projected invasion; and from cer- 
tain ill-advised proceedings, whether 
from ill faith, ill temper, or. ill 
management, taken with the avowed 
object of removing them, 

Under such circumstances, diplo- 
macy must stand aside, The last 
word may not have been spoken, 
but it will be as powerless to re- 
strain the impending. conflict as 
mediation between ssia and 


‘France in the middle of July 1870° 
All that remains for 


roved to be, 
ngland to do is to consider her 
own position, and what is her policy 
and duty under the contingencies 
of a struggle which she has striven 
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to prevent, and which she believes 
to be so full of peril to the best in- 
terests of mankind. Is she, in the 
langu of Mr. Gladstone’s - 
let, to emulate the good deeds of 
Rusaia, and go to war against Turkey 
without any avowed object what- 
ever? Or is she to follow Mr, Glad- 
stone’s example when in office, and 
go to war against Russia in order to 
resist a policy of open violence and 
aggression? Or is there a third 
course, which will enable us to use 
our best endeavours to localise the 
strife and bring it to a speedy con- 
clusion, preparing meanwhile to 
assert British interests in case the 
continuance of this war should at 
any moment bring them into jeop- 
ardy! We presume that every 
man, whose past displays of vehe- 
mence and impracticability do not 
preclude him from taking a dispas- 
sionate view of existing circum- 
stances, will be in favour of the last 
alternative. Neither combatant is 
in a position to welcome a long war. 
The Seago will do all they can to 
shorten it; but if events necessitate 
English interference, we are at least 
as fitted to endure a succession 
of campaigns as either Russia or 
Turkey. 
The debates in Parliament upon 
this Eastern Question, since our 
last number, have not succeeded in 
throwing any light upon the sub- 
ject, though they disclose the utter 
disorganisation of the Liberal party. 
Upon Mr, Faweett’s motion, which 
was the occasion for reproducing 
some of the confused extravagances 
with which the country is familiar, 
Lord Hartington gave the signal for 
its overthrow. The leader of the 
Opposition reminded his party that 
a very clear and distinct intimation 
had been given at the beginning of 
the session that the Ministry re- 
pudiated coercion, that he and his 
friends had their own reasons for 
not challenging that policy, and if 





Others were dissatisfied with it they 
should have challenged it earlier 
in the session. The authors of the 
agitation shrank from that course, 
They no doubt acted with pru- 
dence; but their abstention virtu- 
ally admits that their proceedings 
during the autumn are without 
justification. Lord Hartington also 
pointed out that until the papers 
were published it was impossible 
for the Opposition to criticise the 
course of the negotiations; and for 
himself, he evidently repudiated all 
responsibility for the proceedings, 
and objected to the proper functions 
of Opposition being disturbed and 
its legitimate influence impaired. 
After the vacation, and when the 
Protocol, and all the papers con- 
nected with it which the Govern- 
ment thought right to produce, had 
been published, Lord Hartington 
moved for further papers, and made 
their non-production an excuse for 
not challenging the Ministerial 
policy. He endeavoured, however, 
to fix the Government with re- 
sponsibility for the present state 
of European affairs, They had 
wished to wait till events had de- 
veloped themselves; and their jus- 
tification might be found in the 
conduct of other Powers, not dis- 
closed, but could not be found in 
the papers published. He thought 
the Government had gone a very 
long way to restore to Russia the 
protectorate over the Christian 
population ; but he expressed him- 
self in terms which showed that 
he objected, as strongly as any of 
us, to such protectorate falling into 
her hands. He hinted at the diff- 
culty of the other Powers joining 
in what are called speedy and effec- 
tual measures; but he insisted that 
the Protocol contemplated action, 
though it shrank from suggesting 
any immediate steps. He thought 
Lord Derby’s declaration a de- 
parture from the common agree- 
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ment, and that it pointed to separate 
instead of concerted action, whereby 
it played into the hands of Turkey. 
He seemed to consider that that 


declaration was the cause of the 


objectionable Russian declaration. 
He ended by demanding a verbal 
explanation of a policy which ap- 
eared to him inexplicable; and 
y insisting that the only road to 
peace was to join Russia in her 
cemands, and make Turkey feel 
that she must yield. His line of 
action appeared to be at the last 
moment to coquet with the policy 
of the agitators, and to imply that, 
coercion should be resorted to while 
declining any responsibility in con- 
nection with it. As Mr, Hardy 
observed, “ He is somewhat vague 
on these subjects; and we never 
can come to a conclusion with the 
noble lord and his adherents.” The 
explanation probably is, that they 
are alive to some of the difficulties 
connected with it, and have an in- 
vincible dislike to being themselves 
coerced into a policy of coercion b 

their more outspoken and fanati- 
cal supporters, who, however, were 
pointedly silent during the discus- 
sion. 

The same line of conduct was 
taken by Lord Granville (April 16). 
He also complained of deficient 
information. He objected to the 
omission of all mention of guaran- 
tees in the Protocol ; but he repudi- 
ated the doctrine that the Protocol 
had destroyed the treaty of 1856. 
He rejoiced at the strong declaration 
as to diplomatic pressure being put 
upon the Porte; a part of the Pro- 
tocol which, in our judgment, was 
likely to be most obnoxious to the 
Porte, and calculated to defeat. the 
object in view. The practical ap- 
plication of pressure of this kind is, 
we think, rendered all the more diffi- 
cult if it is preceded by a joint osten- 
tatious threat before all Europe that 
you are going to apply it. He then 
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a aban to make, like a 
ington, a great point of the 
Protocl ¢ contemplating further ac- 
tion; but he used it, not as an argu- 
ment for coercion, but in order to 
fix ac of inconsistency upon 
the Government which had, in his 
opinion, rightly rejected the Berlin 

emorandum, for doing the very 
same thing, before Russia had mobi- 
lised, The statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that the 
Russian declaration was made first, 

revented a repetition of Lord Hart- 
lngton’s charge against the English 
declaration,that it had provoked Rus- 
sia and placed in the hands of Turkey 
the power of breaking up the Pro- 
tocol. His chief object, he conclud- 
ed, was to obtain information. The 
speech was remarkable, in that it ap- 
proached the subject of coercion far 
more cautiously even than Lord 
Hartington, Ilis policy was that 
this country should be the promoter 
of, and not the obstacle to, the union 
of -Europe. He declined to infer 
from the obstinacy of the Turks at 
the present moment that they would 
have op a similar resistance to 
united Europe, seriously and earn- 
estly intent upon the pacification 
of the East. Nor, in his opinion, 
would joint occupation necessarily 
have raised those difficulties as to 
the division of the spoils which 
seemed to be apprehended. 

It is obvious that a few cavils of 


this description against the policy - 


pursued, which policy Lord Gran- 
ville has often in terms approved 
and never formally questioned, is.a 
very different thing from definitely 
adopting a policy of joint action 
with Russia, Though Lord Hart- 
ington approached more nearly to 
the views of his discontented sup- 
porters, neither he nor Lord Gran- 
ville can. be ded in any other 
light than as distinctly declining 
the responsibility of formally in- 
augurating a coercive policy, or of 
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taking any steps which may range 
us upon the side of Russian 
sion. The opinion of Lord Gran- 
ville upon this. question is entitled 
to the utmost weight; and no doubt 
the whole Whig party and the more 
experienced of the Liberal party, 
_ with one notable exception, will 
enerally follow his lead. Lord 
ranville is the only statesman now 
living who held high office durin 
the whole of the Criméan war, a 
during the events which immediate- 
ly followed the peace. Throughout 
e whole of both of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s administrations he was leader 
of the House of Lords; a position 
which most assuredly must have ren- 
dered him familiar, not merely with 
the course of foreign affairs, but with 
the spirit and character of Lord 
Palmerston’s policy. When the 


memory of the latter statesman is. 


appealed to by the agitators of to- 
day, it is right to-remember that 
of all men living Lord Granville 
has the best right to represent Lord 
Palmerston; and he certainly has 
never invoked censure from that 
quarter upon the policy which has 
been recently pursued. 

Lord Derby pointed out that the 
decision of Europe in this Protocol 
had not been followed by the sub- 

-mission of Turkey; and reiterated 
his opinion that the requirements 
of the Berlin Memorandum could 
not have been carried out without 
war. Nothing which Lord Gran- 
ville had said rendered it necessary 
for him even to touch upon the sub- 
ject of coercion. The motives of 
this country for joining in the 
Protocol were thus explained: “ We 
were obliged to assume that when 
the Russian Government came and 
told us that they wanted an excuse 
for disarmament, we were bound to 
an expression of opinion, and it was 
obviously our duty to help them in 
removing any obstacle in the way 

of peace. In the event of our re- 









fusing to take that course, it is 
quite certain that the whole re- 
sponsibility and the whole blame 
would have been thrown upon this 
country.” 

Coercion is so utterly impracti- 
cable as a means of infusing wisdom 
and humanity into a Government, 
that it is hardly worth discussion. 
The administration of a complex 
society like that in Turkey cannot 
be reformed off-hand, either by an 
international conference or an inter- 
national commission working: in 
spite of the established Govern- 
ment, You cannot overrule the 
paramount authority in any country 
until you have displaced it. While 
the Sultan’s Ministry is in power, 
to talk of coercing itis absurd. The 
Government of Turkey will not 
endure the substitution of foreign 
authority in place of its own, and 
there is no imaginable mode of co- 
ercing it into consent except by a 
wat aimed at its existence. Coercion 
means war and nothing else, and 
that is directly contrary to the 
policy of the English Cabinet, which 
is, above all things, to maintain the 
general peace. The object of Russia 
is to annex these provinces to herself, 
and establish a purely Russian ad- 
ministration. e opinion of all 
competent observers is that the re- 
sult will be most disadvantageous 
to the Slavs, whether Christian or 
Mohammedan. The notion that 
Russia is really bent on improving 
their condition, and is willing to 
undertake all the risks, expedition, 
and losses of war for that purpose, 
is ridiculous. Nor are any schemes 
of reform suggested by her at all 
likely to conduce to the lasting 
reorganisation of the Sultan’s do- 
minion. The hand of Russia has 
often been raised to foment in- 
trigue and encourage disturbances; 
never in order to promote the well- 
being of the inhabitants or the 
peace and tranquillity of the State. 
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The most efficacious measures of re- 
form would have a better chance of 
thriving if Russian interference were 
extinguished, and the diplomatic 
ressure of friendly’ Powers alone 
were felt at Constantinople. We 
are reaping the fruits now of twenty 
years of culpable indifference and 
neglect, during which time our super- 
vision of affairs has been dimin- 
ished, and the demoralising agencies 
of our lavish investments have been 
sown broadcast over the country. 
Russian intrigue and policy have 
not been equally idle, and the 
consequence is, that the existence 
of the Ottoman Empire is twice, in 
less than a quarter of a century, 
threatened from without and from 
within in a manner which risks the 
peace of the whole world. 

In the last number of the ‘ North 
American Review,’ there is an in- 
teresting article on Christian policy 
in Turkey by (our old friend and 
contributor) Mr. Laurence Oli- 
phant, a man of considerable ex- 
perience in Turkey. Examining 
the history of this question from a 
remote distance, free from the ex- 
citement which it necessarily occa- 
sions here, he concludes that Russian 
policy has been to avoid a crisis 
which might involve her in war 
with England, and to press a system 
of disintegration, by means of pro- 
tectorate privileges, which is the 
safer and more economical mode 
employed by Christian nations for 
acquiring the territories of people 

rofessing other religions. Had Eng- 
and, he argues, maintained the 
— of adherence to the Treaty of 

aris and of resistance to Russia, she 
could have insisted in.return that the 
Porte should redress the grievances 
of the Christians, This policy hav- 
ing been swept away by a wave of 
sentiment, the Ozar, as in 1854, 
finds himself encouraged by English 
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politicians to take up a position of 
menace from which it is difficult 
to escape. The. autumn agitation, 
he continues, was based upon the 
fundamental fallacy that if Tur- 
key was threatened by all Europe, 
she would yield, and no provi- 
sion was made for the opposite 
contingency. No sooner did Eng- 
land begin to enforce the obnoxious 
demands of Russia, than the Mus- 
covite gracefully to waive 
them; and Germany and Austria 
finding England unexpectedly rang- 
ed with Russia, assumed an atti- 
tude at the Conference by no means 
in sympathy with those Powers. 
The policy of humanity ended in a 
diplomatic triumph for the ferocious 
and sanguinary Turk, whose meek 
submission to the will of Europe 
was regarded as a certainty. Ger- 
many, Austria, France, and Italy, 
utterly confounded by the novel 
turn given to affairs, waited the 
course of events, England forfeited 
the confidence of other nations for 
no purpose, who pointed to. her 
conduct as a warning to themselves 
not to be arrested in the pursuit of 
their policy by o popular 
agitations. Mr. Oliphant gives a 
rapid sketch of the local traditions 
of the question. There is the pro- 
found contempt which the Moham- 
medan feels for the Christian, in 
a moral point‘of view. Religious 
fanaticism is the platform from 
which he looks down upon Europe, 
regarding the Christian as a wor- 
shipper of material progress, not 
unmixed with religious scepticism. 
While he sees that Russian mancu- 
vres proceed from motives of mere 
self-interest, he finds nothing but 
hypocrisy in the plea of religious 
motives to cover political designs 
against his own system of - 
ment.* To those familiar with this 
inveterate conviction of Moham- 





“* The spectacle of a Protestant and Catholic nation in 1854, 
to battle to protect Mohammedans against 
Power, and of one of those same nations in 1876, carried away by a burst of 
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medans, the notion of Turkey sub- 
mitting to the will of Europe was a 
‘ stupendous blunder. 

r, Oliphant further insists upon 
the necessity in all schemes of ad- 
ministration of making them appli- 
cable to the whole of the empire. 
The Turks have adhered to this 
principle from first to last, in the 


expulsion of the Turk from Europe, 
and the institution of a Christian 
Government, would mean that the 
remaining Mussulman population 
now comprising the dominant class 
must be transferred to the rule of 
the very classes who are at present 
their dependents, accustomed to be 
treated by them in an arbitrary and 


Conference and out of it, The oppressive manner.* Unless re- 





Christian sentiment so vehement that they outdo their old enemy in their anti- 
Mohammedan zeal, produces a profound scepticism in the Turkish mind as to the 
real motive which is animating its policy. When, in addition to this, Russia is 
found constituting herself the champion of the Slavonic race, and at the same 
time crushing the Slavs of Poland more cruelly than the Turk has crushed the 
Slavs of Bulgaria ; when Jews are constrained to flee to the Mohammedan prov- 
inces of Turkey as an asylum from the persecutions to which they are subjected 
by the Christian Governments of Roumania and Servia, and the remonstrances 
of the Turkish Government that the latter State should grant to Catholic Chris- 
tians and Jews the same civil rights that members of the Greek Church enjoy, 
were unavailing ; when the Montenegrins, who are Christians, habitually cut off 
the lips and noses of the Turkish soldiers whom they capture in warfare ; when 
there is abundant evidence that the insurrectionary propaganda, which is un- 
ey active in Turkey, is mainly kept alive by the money and efforts of the 
Pan-Slavonic Christians, who, sometimes in the disguise of Turks, plunder and 
pillage their co-religionists, thus achieving the twofold object of enriching them- 
selves and stimulating the hatred of the Christian against the Mussulman; 
when hordes of Russian volunteers in the uniform of the regular army pour into 
Turkish territory to swell the ranks of a rebel force, in open violation of inter- 
national law as laid down by the Christian Powers at Geneva, without remon- 
strance on the part of those Powers ; when petitions pour in on the Sultan from 
the {Mohammedan populations of Russia, applying for protection against the 
persecution of the Czar ;—when, in a word, the Turk’s experience of Christian 
nations is that they are entirely unprincipled in the political combinations which 
they make against Turkey for their own interested ends—that they are in some 
instances as barbarous in warfare, in others as intolerant in religion, and in 
others as corrupt and oppressive in their internal administration, as they accuse 
him of being,—he arrives at a curious, but not altogether surprising conclusion. 
Strange as it may seem to us, many Mussulmans, especially among the religious 
‘ classes at Constantinople, are firmly convinced that the Christian Powers are 
not religious Powers at all in the sense in which the Ottoman Power is reli- 
gious ; while their idea of individual Christians is that their only god is mam- 
mon—a notion principally derived from the extreme facility with which 
Christians |in Turkey manage to transfer Mohammedan money into Christian 
pockets. Hence these fanatics have created for themselves the singular illusion, 
that the consistency and piety of the Turkish Government is a standing reproach 
to the Christian Powers; and that their real reason for wishing to expel the 
Mohammedans from Europe is not because the latter refuse to imitate the 
virtues of Christian nations, but because they altogether repudiate their vices.— 
Vide ‘ North American Review,’ March-April 1877, p. 198. 

* If we can imagine Ireland conterminous with a vast and powerful Celtic 
empire eB ge to England, and constantly carrying on an active Pan- 
Celtic and Catholic propaganda among the Catholic peasantry, and finally com- 
bining with all other Catholic countries to insist that England should permit a 
foreign military occupation in Ireland to guarantee Home Rule and other 
reforms, the exact nature of which were specified—and further, threatening 
that in case of such reforms not being satisfactorily forced upon a bigoted Or- 
ange England might find herself at war with Catholic Europe—we 
may form some idea of the alternative now being presented to the Porte, and of 
the reason of the Porte's resolute resistance.—Ibid., p. 201. 
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forms are made generally appli- 
eable, they are impossible, and if 
attempted would sow serious dissen- 
sion in the empire—a circumstance 
which is well known to Russian 
statesmen, if not to English agita- 
tors. Concessions to Slav Chris- 
tians would be stoutly resisted by 
the Greeks, who unite in forget- 
ting Mussulman oppression in their 
hatred of their Christian fellow- 
sufferers. There are no less than 
eleven races hating each other on 
ing grounds within European 
Turkey. The newly aroused hatred 
of Russia, which fills the breast of 
the Servians, and which has thrown 
the latter on to the side of the Turk, 
has only increased the confusion. 
Turkish statesmen have been well 
advised in absolutely refusing any 
concessions which will tend to 
foster the animosities of either race 
or religion, Reforms, if they are to 
be worth anything, and not to dis- 
integrate the empire, must be appli- 
cable to all races, all religions, and 
all provinces, It is very much to 
the credit of the Turkish Ministry 
that, standing alone as it has done 
for some time, it has consistently 
adhered to this doctrine. 

What will come of this war, as 
far as the subject populations of 
Turkey are concerned, it is impos- 
sible to conjecture, Those who 
find consolation in the mere thought 
of Turkish overthrow have -never 
enlightened us as to the ulterior 
objects in view. What next and 
next? The problem of govern- 
ment will, in that case, fall to other 
hands, and how will it be solved? 
The substitution of Russian supre- 
macy will never be allowed without 
considerable wars ; and if it were, it 
would be far more cruel and repres- 
sive than that of the Turk. the 
power of the central Government be 
weakened without being destroyed, 
the disorder of the provinces will be 
proportionately intensified. Local 


oppression and extortion will be 
increased ; civil wars will take place 
in which the struggles will be furi- 
ous, before the present relations of 
proprietors and serfs are inverted, 
and oppression will be increased 
whichever party wins. Then there 
is always the further risk of the 
war expanding into a great religious 

le between the Christian and 
the Moslem. Already there are indi- 
cations of Mussulman excitement in 
Central Asia, and though some au- 
thorities deride the notion of a fana- 
tical outburst. amongst the Moham- 
medans of India, probably very few 
are really acquainted with the su ject, 
At all events this is an age in which 
crusading enterprise can be readily 
organised and conducted. If the 
fanatical spirit is as rampant as 
many believe, Turkey may be the 
scene of a gigantic struggle. And 
as long as this possibility exists, 
there will be reason to hope that 
the utmost efforts will be made by 
Europe to separate the combatants 
and to insure that this insane and 
unnecessary war may be terminated 


as = say as possible. 
e future framediately before us 


is undoubtedly very critical, and it 
becomes the public as well as 


statesmen to have a clear idea of* 


the duty and policy of their country, 
so as to resist those ap to pre- 
judice and passion which recent 
experience shows are not precluded 
by Opposition tactics. e Liberal 
party have recently been ad- 
monished by their leader in the 
House of Lords (April 16), that 
“there is no graver responsibility 
than rests open an nee in 
dealing with Foreign affairs. There 
are moments when they ought to 
give their warmest support even to 
a Government whose general prin- 
ciples they op There are 
times so critical when, although they 
do not approve the exact course 
which the Government are taking, 












































The 
it mig t be a greater evil to attack 
them.” No doubt, Lord Granville 
was in these sentences defending 
his party from their inaction in 
the House of Commons. But if 
this passage warns them from pre- 
cipitate conduct in Parliament, 
still more does it censure and de- 
precate factious interference with 
the executive by inflammator 
speeches and pamphlets, of whic 
all responsibility has subsequently 
to be evaded or disowned. 

There will probably still be some 
delay before actual hostilities are 
commenced, and even then it may 
be long before any decisive result 
oceurs, The command of the Dan- 
abe is the first consideration; and 
although we are indirectly inter- 
ested in that subject, as it bears 
upon the integrity of the Ottoman 

mpire, it is of far more immediate 
importance to Austria and Ger- 
many. It has never been s ed 
that any invasion of the Ottoman 


provinces in Asia will tend to 
ameliorate the condition of the 
Christians in Bosnia, Herzegovina, 


and Bulgaria; and this country 
must closely watch the course of 
events in that part of the world. 
But wherever the attack is made, it 
‘is clearly a war of aggression and 
nothing else; and unless Europe is 
absolutely powerless to enforce pub- 
lic law, it is an aggression which 
cannot in the end succeed. Al- 
though England is less directly con- 
cerned than the neighbouring 
Powers, her traditional policy, and 
her treaty rights and obligations, 
are closely involved. She is liable 
to be summoned to arms under the 
Tripartite Treaty of April 1856, and 
she has the right under that Treaty 
to demand that the joint and seve- 
ral guarantee of the Ottoman Em- 

ire shall be enforced. We cannot 
oresee to what uses that important 
Treaty may yet be put. Nor 
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can we forget that the interests 
of Russia cre permanently opposed 
to those of Great Britain ; that the 
national instincts of the two coun- 
tries and their traditional policy ren- 
der collision inevitable if any attempt 
is made by one or other of them to 
gain exclusive possession of the 
traits, Every one knows (and no 
sophistry would obscure the knowl- 
edge) that the Russians in the Bos- 
phorus will be a standing menace 
to the interests of this country; 
that a oer, war between the two 
nations would inevitably ensue, and 
that statesmanship would be power. 
less to avert it. It is easy to re- 
verse the traditional policy of a 
whole nation in a leading article or 
a didactic treatise. But such pro- 
ductions, however smart, take no 
account of the popular passions, 
instincts, and tendencies which 
shape events, and which are im- 
patient of control, Much that is 
said and written about an unworthy 
jealousy of Russia may sound very 
wise and minister to the self-com- 
sear tid of those who utter it. 
ut that such jealousy exists and 
is deep-seated is thereby impliedly 
admitted. It may ex hypothesi be 
unfounded, but it will prove a power- 
ful determining cause of events. 
We bave had one great example 
in Europe of overruling traditional 
policy in favour of dreamy and 
abstract ideas of advancing the 
welfare of humanity. The Buona- 
artists, from the heights of their 
russo-mania, looked with scorn 
upon the antiquated notions of M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, and the rest of 
the French statesmen who under- 
stood the force of international 
jealousies, and upheld the tradi- 
tional policy of their country. 
Napoleon and his chosen friends 
turned a willing ear to the sugges- 
tions of Count Bismarck, who des- 
canted on the benefits which would 
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result to France and mankind, if 
Prussia, better outlined and more 

werful, became their unfailing ally. 
ff, as the result of the new-fangled 
Napoleonic policy, a united Italy 
and a united Germany have arisen, 
and the interests of mankind have 
benefited, it must at the same time 
be admitted that the direst results 
to France and the.dynasty were that 
one was committed to a sanguinary 
war which no statesman could have 
prevented, and that the other was 
conducted to irretrievable ruin, 
What is clear in the history of 
these transactions is, that the re- 
vival of French traditional policy 
brought ruin to the mane and 
gigantic disaster to France, But it 
may be doubted whether the self- 
surrender of French interests was 
necessary to the success of German 
and Italian unity, and whether that 
“embodiment of misunderstood in- 
capacity,” which at the time ruled 
French destiny, does not hold out 
by his fate, and. by that of his 
empire, a warning for all time to 
those who prattle about reversing 
the traditional policy of their eoun- 
try in favour of advancing vision- 
ary humanitarian schemes. Some 
of the Liberal party, in the prosecu- 
tion of their unwise and unpatriotic 
manceuvres, are conducting their own 
political fortunes to disaster. It 
remains to be seen whether they 
will. have influence enough to in- 
volve their country,in a like ca- 
lamity. They are as. fascinated 
by the Slavonic mission of the 
Czar in the Danubian principalities 
as ever Napoleon’s ministers were 
with the “Piedmontese mission ” 
of the Hohenzollerns, . We hope 
that the “attentive neutrality” of 
eognd during the present war 
will not be rewarded . by. the sight 
of a Ruasian Sadowa in the heart of 
the Ottoman dominions; but that 
the necessary precautions. will 














be taken to enable this country to 
speak with determination and au- 
thority in case of any 

to alter the distribution of territory 
and power in this important quarter 
of the globe. When war breaks out 
between Russia and Turkey, as 
seems to be perfectly certain, the 
two great objects of British policy 
—viz., peace and relones-—will his 


-been frustrated. It will be per- 


fectly idle to talk of effecting re- 
forms in the administration of a 
country which is called u to 
fight for its existence, Twenty 
years ago, Lord John Russell talked 
of reforming Parliament and carry- 
ing on war. with Russia at the same 
time; but he soon abandoned the 
attempt. And Russia, with all her 
zeal, can hardly complain if Turkish 
schemes prove abortive whilst a 
million of armed men on either side 
of the Danube are hurrying to an 
encounter. The paramount object 
must now be to localise the strife if 
possible, and if not, to be ready to 
strike in effectively and effectually 
for the maintenance of British inter- 
ests the moment that these are im- 
perilled. Our essential interests are 


concerned, if notin the maintenance © 


of the existing Ottoman Government, 
at all events in the integrity of the 
existing Ottoman empire, which, 
whether Mussulman or Christian, 
must, before all things, be in neutral 
and friendly hands. It is very 
fine, no doubt, to denounce this as 
the gospel of selfishness, as Sir C, 
Dilke for instance did in the House 
of Commons, “ British interests !” 
he exclaimed ; “ nothing but British 
interests!” He would only say, 
that if England was to appear be- 
fore the other Powers in that light, 
“much as he disliked Russia, he 
would sooner be a Russian at the 
present time.” It is impossible to 
suppose that such unworthy senti- 
ments can be entertained by any 
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considerable section of the Liberal 
party, even in its present ruined 
and fallen condition. Mr. Roebuck 
far more worthily represents the 
courage and patriotism which reall 
exist in their breasts, but which is 
temporarily quelled by the exi- 
gencies of party strife. “If they 
o to war,” exclaimed Mr. Roe- 
buck, “you may say what you like 
about Russian honesty and the 
honesty of Russian diplomacy, but 
I shall believe that it has b2en 
thoroughly dishonest. From the 
beginning to the end they have put 
forth pretence and not reality. I 
am not a prophet, but of this I am 
sure, that whatever may happen 
England will not see Turkey pass 
into the hands of Russia; . Austria 
will not see it; Germany will not 
see it; Italy will not see it; and 
France will not see it.” We have, 
in fact, heard enough about the 
condition of the Christian popula- 
tion. We have no doubt that, if 
eace had been preserved, the 
Sirrete were right in the hope 
which they expressed that the in- 
terests as well as the determination 
of the Porte were in favour of com- 
leting those reforms which they 
fiad satisfactorily and earnestly 
begun. The presence of Mr. Layard 
- at Constantinople was a guarantee 
that the whole influence of the 
British embassy would be used to 
encourage, to aid, and to enforce 
their completion, All care for the 
Christians must have been thrown 
to the winds by the Russians in 
their aggression, and by the Lib- 
als who favour it. The attention of 
this country must now be directed 
to the measures which will enable 
it to interfere for the restoration of 
peace, and to repel any advance 
which may be inconsistent in its 
ultimate results with the mainten- 
ance of British empire and British 
interests. And when peace is ulti- 





“must 
not shrink from sustained efforts to 
supervise and control the admin- 
istration of the Porte by every 


mately restored, this coun 


means in its power consistent with 
the respect due to the sovereignty 
and independence of the Sultan, 
and in a manner which shall be 
uncompromising, friendly, and just. 

It is of extreme importance at 
this juncture that the sympathies 
of the English public should not 
be aH by the wanton rhetoric 
of Liberal journalists and speakers. 
A Parliamentary paper on the treat- 
meut of the members of the United 
Greek Church in Russia has recently 
been published. The horrors in Po- 
land were not the exceptional inci- 
dents of a barbarous strife. They 
resulted from a cold-blooded policy, 
worthy of the Spanish Inquisition, 
to enforce uniformity of religious 
ritual, at the point of the sword, by 
deportation to Siberia, and by phy- 
sical torture regardless of sex. It is 
deemed a fitting subject of com- 
plaint that this publication has the 
effect of discrediting Russia; in 
other words, whilst every form of 
sensational writing is resorted to in 
order to exaggerate Turkish cruel- 
ties in the midst of civil war, all 
evidence of Russian atrocities, com- 
mitted in cold blood and from 
motives of policy, should be sup- 
pressed. Lord Derby explained that 
the publication was moved for in 
the House of Commons, and that 
no objection existed to the motion 
on public grounds. But the heroes 
of the party manceuvres of last 
autumn are silent. Instead of lash- 
ing themselves into a noble rage, 
they perceive that the disclosure 
tells against them in a party sense, 
and humanitarian sentiment is at 
once flung to the winds, It is of 
the utmost practical importance to 
recollect that the Russians seated 
in the Danubian provinces will be 
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an aggravation of the misery of 
their inhabitants; that, ever since 
the Servian war, whatever sympath 
there was in favor of the Oceanch 
has been replaced by bitter anti- 
pathy; and that the only chance 
which existing circumstances offer 
of improving the condition of Turk- 
ish subjects lies in the re-establish- 
ment of Turkish authority, and of 
the friendly influence and watchful 
supervision of Great Britain. 

The recent election at Salford shows 
that the English people are rapidly 
recovering from any tendency to a 
Russo-mavia which the manceuvres 
of disappointed politicians may have 
temporarily created. It has come 
to be thoroughly understood that a 
policy of coercion means war; that 
certain Liberal demonstrations have 
rendered war inevitable, and tend 
to embroil us unnecessarily in it; 
and that the. responsible leaders of 
that party, while in their hearts 
they disapprove it, have been ob- 
liged to temporise and coquet with 
it. And unfortunately the same 
party exigencies which lead our 
opponents to tamper with the in- 
tegrity, and independence of the 
Ottoman dominions, induce them 
also to give forth a very uncertain 
sound in reference to maintaining 
inviolate a still greater, and we hope 
more enduring, empire. The Home- 
Rule Confederation states that it 
contributed 1500 votes to the Lib- 
eral candidate; but in spite of this 
formidable assistance, the current of 
adverse apinion was strong enough 
to effect an increased Conserva- 
tive majority. The policy of the 
Government prevails; increased 
confidence is reposed in it; and a 
strong anti-Russian feeling is ex- 
cited at the prospect of unwarrant- 
able invasion and aggression. We 
are confident that if the time 
should come when England’s duty 
to herself requires that she should 
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draw the sword, we shall, with 
insignificant exceptions, present a 
united front. We do not pre- 
tend that, in the course of long 
and difficult negotiations, no mis- 
takes have been made, and no op- 
portunities lost. But the public 
generally recognises that the policy 
pursued bas been worthily selected ; 
that it is consistent with interna- 
tional good faith, with honourable 
endeavours to maintain peace, with 
the preservation of English honour 
and interests; and that the firmness 
and tenacity of purpose with which 
it has been adhered to through good 
report and ill report, more than 
counterbalance the shortcomings 
imputed to it, and have command- 
ed the respect of Europe. And 
this conviction is strengthened 
when the policy is contrasted with 
the course adopted by the Opposi- 
tion, with their divided counsels 
—their indisposition to defend in 
Parliament the culpable indiscre- 
tions of the recess—their half- 
hearted Russo-mania, which clamours 
for united action and shrinks from 
coercion—which applauds the “good 
deeds” of Russia and deprecates all 
damaging disclosures—which is 
ready that India should perish and 
Turkish authority be extinguished, 
but still faintly supports the integ- 
rity of the Ottoman Empire. And 
further, when it turns out that Lib- 
erals, in addition to their professed 
superiority to merely British inter- 
ests, when compared with dreamy 
aspirations for the general welfare, 
are discovered to be equally supe- 
rior to maintaining the integrity of 
British empire, and will support 
“inquiry” upon that subject in 
order to catch a few hundred votes, 
they succeed in stamping them- 
selves and their policy as equally 
undeserving of support both at 
home and abroad. e Tory party 
has throughout the existence of 
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Lord Beaconsfield’s Ministry steadi- 
ly established itself in the public 
mind as a national and patriotic 
confederation; whilst its oppon- 
ents, partly from inacquaintance 
with Opposition duties and party 


discipline, partly from an undue 
confidence in each succeeding out- 
burst of popular passion, are steadi- 
ly discrediting themselves as a dis- 
organised and factious body, with- 
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out a policy, without leaders, and 
honeycombed with sedition. It is 
not for the public interest that the 
Opposftion should be permanently 
weakened and discredited ; but until 
the Liberal party succeeds in re- 
storing discipline to its ranks, and 
in offering a considered policy to 
the country, its impotence for mis- 
chief in the critical times which are 
coming is not to be regretted. 





